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IN NEWOWEEA 


THREE EDITIONS at your service 


EUROPEAN 
EDITION 
AMERICAN PACIFIC 


EDITION a. EDITION 
1,225,000 
CIRCULATION 


27,000 
CIRCULATION 


Space may be bought locally and paid for in local currency. 


Black & White page rate for the American Edition: £2,355-7 
European Edition: £289-5-9 — Pacific Edition: £152 








No commodity is more perishable than live news...nor 
more sought after. Serving this commodity around the world 
... first, fast, fairly and factually...is NEWSWEEK’s job. 


That NEWSWEEK does its job well is evidenced by the 
quality audience it attracts — more than 1,300,000 high- 
income families on six continents. Eight out of ten family 
heads hold major administrative and operating responsibili- 
ties in business, industry, government and the professions. 


Here is a leading world market for international advertisers 
... key people whose influence is decisive and whose per- 
sonal buying habits persuade and communicate themselves 
to others. 


For further details, write or phone Newsweek at any of 
the offices listed here: 


London, S.W. 1, Finland House, Haymarket. Trafalgar 
6166. Paris 8, 21 Rue de Berri. Balzac 1308. Frankfurt/ 
Main, Zeil 77. Frankfurt/Main 24193. 


NEWSWEEK 
the INTERNATIONAL “ews magazine 
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Motoring pleasure 
from Oslo to Monte Carlo 


If you cross the Channel or the North Sea with your car this summer, take a tip 
from the seasoned motorists and fit Dunlop Gold Seal tyres. Dunlop are so completely dependable 
everywhere: on the great, fast auto-routes or the slow, meandering by-ways 
of the countryside. They are not merely built for the finest and most trouble-free service— 
they are in fact bred for it! Dunlop are the tyres to give you exceptional mileage, 


road-holding and dependable performance no matter where you may motor. 


DUNLOP 


‘GOLD SEAL’ 





for TOP Mileage 
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They provide a service which enables business to do routine jobs 
more effectively. They are often simple things such as quickly 
locating and talking to someone in another part of the building, but ( 
a great deal of time and money can be wasted unless this is done 
efficiently. T.R. Internal Telephones will solve this problem. 
The T.R. Press Button Telephone, for example, provides a 
system that is ideal for the organisation where the number 

of internal telephones is limited to up to seventeen. However, no 
matter the size of your organisation, T.R. Services can provide a 
telephone system on rental which will give the instant contact 
between departments which is the key to business efficiency. 
T.R. Services are at present helping thousands of business 
organisations to increase their efficiency—they can help your 
organisation—ask your secretary to write today for details. 


Telephone Rentals 


LIMITED 





OPERATING JR SERVICES 





(Dept. 26) 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W.7 
Telephone: KENsington 1471 
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COGNAC 


is everything a fine brandy should be. 
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trom wire drawing and tape weaving to final inspection of 
the finished product, Y.K.K. controls all phases of production 
in their new Kurobe Plant. This control makes possible the 
assurance of quality which comes with Y.K.K. manufactured 


products. 
INVISIBLE ZIPPER 


Ya == 


YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 


3, Asakusa Kaminarimon |-chome, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


CONVENTIONAL ZIPPER 











Slim, smooth and elegant, 
uncumbrous and exact, a watch 
that is wholly the watch 
















of today, up-to-the-minute in 
its design, up-to-the-second 


in its timekeeping. 


Representatives in the United Kingdom: 


HATTON JEWELLERY CO. LTD., 51 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.¢.1 


Prices of different models range 
from £24.15.0 to £80.15.0 





GMANMA’S ond issue of the 


Handbook of 
Commerce & Industry 
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is now available FREE 

together with a copy of 

“Industrial Promotion in Ghana”’ to all 
investors interested in this increasingly 
important market. 






THE TRADE COMMISSIONER, 


The Office of the High Commissioner for Ghana, 
on request 10: 13 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
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TRAINING SELLS... 


TOILET PREPARATIONS for Richard Hudnut Ltd. 

DIESEL ENGINES for Perkins ot Peterborough. 

FOOD PRODUCTS for Alfred Bird & Sons Ltd. 

STOCKINGS, LINGERIE and CORSETRY for Kayser Bondor. 

PENS for Scripto Pens Ltd. 

ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS for The Solartron Electronic Grp. Ltd. 
BEDS for Horatio Myer & Co. Ltd. 

AIR TRAVEL for British European Airways. 

CLOCKS and WATCHES for Smiths Clocks and Watches Ltd. 

PAPER TOWELS for Kimberly-Clark Ltd. G AT E ‘ e “7 "4 Np 
MEAT and FISH PASTES for C. Shippam Ltd. foi [ri gation Sche _— 
CIVIL ENGINEERING SERVICES for Taylor Woodrow Group. 
Over 2,000 Companies use Tack Courses. 

Tack Sales Training Courses give your 

salesmen and sales executives a new 

insight into selling — creating the 

vigour and enthusiasm that bring success. 

Write now for full details to:- 


THE TACK ORGANISATION, 

Longmoore Street, London, S.W.1. VIC 5001 

* World’s Largest Personal Sales Training Organisation.- 
CANADA ‘SOUTH AFRICA’ AUSTRALIA * IRELAND * INDIA ‘ BELGIUM ° ITALY 





ND 








are employed in many important irri- 
gation works in various parts of the 
world. The illustration is an impression 
of a section of the Nizam Sagar Barrage 
in India, which incorporates twenty- 
eight 40 ft span by 15 ft 6 in deep 
Glenfield Free Roller Sluice Gates. 


Head Office & Works: 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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“Something new in partitions, old chap” 


“Well, these new Stramit ‘ Movaflush ’ partitions are ready-made 
panels with an L-shaped piece at each side and they simply butt up 
together, one after another. They go up at simply astonishing 
speed. Knock pounds off the usual erection costs.’’ 







i 
é 
** Tell me more.’’ | 






“What are they like, when they’re up?” 

‘*Oh, excellent, old chap. They’re over two inches thick, you 
know. They’re strong and rigid and faced with hardboard. And 
they deaden sound. What’s more, they’re surprisingly low in price.” 







‘“* | must get some further details right 
away.” 

‘‘Get your secretary to fill in a coupon, 
or something old chap.”’ 












Please send me, without obligation, full details of 
Stramit Movaflush partitions 
PRESS Lact ccc oee 
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STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY, ® 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX West Drayton 3751 
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A secret letter to Mrs. X 


My Dear kydia, : 


Perhaps this is the most difficult letter I have ever had to write. (Generally I 
can ask my wife to help...) 


To come face to face with you again after—how long? ... To see you 
looking so confoundedly serene, after spending nearly half your life with 
the wrong man . . . What right have you to look serene ?—no, sedate, that’s 
the word! Answer me. And what right had you to try to park that little 
transparent car of yours right under my nose, just as I was standing by the Rose 
and Crown dreaming of nothing in particular. You always were a careless girl. 


Ah, well. Ah. 


Of course, Lyddy (this is rather a subtle letter—you notice we’re getting 
somehow closer to each other?), of course, I’m not jealous of George or 
Bernard or whatever he’s called in any boring, everyday sense. So he gives 
you enough to eat? Well, let’s not be petty . . . But some of the things you 
said after your second iced tonic water were pretty revealing, I thought. 

(I have kept both bottle-tops . . . I shall always keep them.) 


“Happy ... somehow almost too happy. Too settled maybe . . . not enough 
to sharpen my mind on.” Oh yes. Your own words. Though one’s heard it before. 


It shocks me to think of you married to this hulking, healthy, 
conventional autocrat—don’t interrupt—who does nothing but feed and 
clothe you, etc. Six children, you said? Great heavens. I keep thinking about 
you. I feel it is so important, now, that we should keep touch. . . on the 
higher plane that we share . . . Don’t you feel that too? 


I’ve found us a way! No argument. I’ve been round to my newsagent’s 
shop and ordered you The Observer, (remember? . . . ) every Sunday for a year. 
Most cleverly—in your name, prepaid—and it starts next Sunday. You don’t 
know the shop, so you can’t stop it. You never would take me seriously. 

Well, now you’ve got to, aha. 


For this is as neat a plot as ever I plotted. Point 1: You won’t be able 
to resist the bait—the whole paper’s just too interesting. Point 2: I know 
somebody on the Observer, and I shall bribe him to slip in code messages 
which only you can understand . . . (no, it’s not William Clark). Point 3: 
If he proves unbribable, which is remotely possible, I shall use the Personal 
Column this very next Sunday as ever is. So life will be full of meaning 
and your eyes will dance again. And who will know why? Me. 


I won't sign myself James or anything, but just 


THE OBSERVER 


with love, then nobody can tell who 
I am. (Not a word to George, mind. I’ve said nothing to Polly.) 








This is No. 1 in an enthralling human drama, “The Observer and Mrs. X”. Next Week, DOES GREGORY KNOW ? 
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people own 
Associated Electrical ~~ 
industries 






Among them are 76,200 individual Ordinary Stockholders — men and women all over the country, each with 
an average holding of £272. Ordinary Stockholders? Their money sends giant generators to Quebec and 
Spain, locomotives to Africa, transformers to Siam; builds atomic power stations, ground control gear 
for guided missiles, X-ray equipment, TV tubes, washing machines. Their pounds, shillings and pence are 
transformed into watts, volts and amperes, often for places in the world that have never known the 
benefit of electricity. “hey are as ordinary, these stockholders of A.E.I.,as anyone can be who has £272 
stock invested in the future. part of a great Britain 
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600 million watts ~_ 
of power by a 


i 


eG MEX PRES 


This Megawattmvter is recording the steady output of one 
of the six Metropolitan-Vickers turbine generators. Each 
unit converts 1,000 tons of coal a day into power at the 
C.E.G.B. power station at Castle Donington. 

Associated Electrical industries Limited 
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The Case of the Tidy Corpse 


An odd corpse or two around the house is one thing; but when 
your better half finds herself knee deep in crime she is liable to take 
a sudden passionate interest in the vegetable garden. If you find she 
has prepared an onion bed 6 feet long by 2 feet wide and 6 feet deep, 
it’s time to stand well back from high cliffs, or you may well end up 
with policemen drawing chalk lines round the body—your body. 


You have been warned. Don’t risk it. Today (for it may well be 
later than you think) buya Minty bookcase...and put your murderers 
where they ought to be —‘Inside’—condemned to stay neat, tidy 
and dust-free for life. Your wife will admire the elegant prison, which 
can expand to take in the entire criminal fraternity. What’s more, 
she’ll plant onions in the onion bed. 


Minty bookcases are sectional and may be started from as little 
as £10.1.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. Only at Minty show- 
rooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and furniture); only 
by this direct selling from Minty to you can Minty offer you such 
fine furniture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty show- 
rooms each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for 
any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue 
and particulars of post orderings. Write to Dept. E.4. Minty Ltd., 
44-45 High Street Oxford. 


MINTY 


A.E.1.—- HOTPOINT the bookcases that grow on you 
ee ee i 
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make this washing machine 





: i, | —L 
1 

It’s the Hotpoint Plus 6 Countess with six plusses no other r if r | r | 

washing machine can match and which make it the — 1 a 

smartest best-value-for-money washing machine in the OXFORD (Head Office): 44-45 HIGH ST. LONDON: 123 VICTORIA ST., 

whole wide washday world. S.W.1. MANCHESTER : 7-9 ROYAL EXCHANGE ARCADE. BIRMINGHAM: 
186 CORPORATION ST. BRISTOL: so PARK ST. GLASGOW : 

Associated Electrical Industries Limited ss6 SAUCHIEHALL ST. LEEDS: SHELL HOUSE, EASTGATE, 
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GET THE FACTS OWN GRITS FINE NEW 


INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPRESSORS 


Where air consumption is in the 400-850 c.f.m. F.A.D. bracket, 
at pressures up to 125 p.s.i., the 
new British made Joy WN.112 
Industrial aif compressors 
handsomely meet your specifi- 
cation. Look at these design 
features — each one positively 
contributing to the efficiency tn Ying 
and durability for which Joy- gad 
Sullivan plant is renowned 
abroad. 


FOR MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
Replaceable cylinder and crosshead liner 
eliminate rebores, cut maintenance time, 
restore ‘new * performance. Self aligning 
main bearings and box-type cross-head 
guides for low loading, long life. 


FOR TOPMOST EFFICIENCY 

Joy control requires least h.p. of any 
system. Tubular inter-cooler gives extra 
cooling surfaces. Truncated pistons reduce 
recompression loss, improve efficiency, 
give streamlined airflow. 


FOR EXTRA LONG LIFE 
Oversize spherical roller main bearings. Durable 
construction embodies stainless steel valves, steel 
piston rods, replaceable liners, aluminium pistons, 
mehanite frame. 


FOR EASY INSTALLATION 
Package design reduces installation time/costs. Compact 
vertical design for small foundation space. V belt, 
direct or flange mounted drive and electric or diesel 
motors match in with most requirements. 


SPECIAL JOBS —SPECIAL MODELS 


Oil-free versions for food and chemical industries — low-pressure 
models for specialised applications — skid-mounted types where 
portability is required . . . . JOY SULLIVAN can match most 
individual requirements from the WN series, 


AIR POWER supPliceD & APPLIED BY 


-.. read the fact-packed JOY WN.112 Catalogue 
All you wish to know about WN.112 com- 
pressors is contained in Catalogue AD/6. A 
copy will be sent immediately on request. 





JOY-SULLIVAN LIMITED, AIR POWER DIVISION, 7 HARLEY STREET, LONDON W.1 Telephone: LANGHAM 7711 
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T dq E The Shaw Intermix is the 
most versatile internal mixer of 
rubber, plastics, and 
allied materials. A high 
horse-powered drive with high 
pressure head, gives fast 
A L efficient mixing and permits high 
; temperature reclamation of 
Mi 1X - ye waste rubber. 


WITH ALL THESE L—. ADVANTAGES 










% Rotors mounted on roller bearings. 


%& Interlocking rotors for maximum 
mixing efficiency. 


WL, 


%& Bi-metal construction of rotors for 
strength and wear. 


% Effective control of temperature. 


%& Cooling/heating chambers inside 
rotor nogs. 


%& Easily renewable wear plates. 


iden Recs 
| hm ih = id 


ar 


1) > 
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FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER I! ENGLAND 


Telegrams: ‘‘Calender” Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 





London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SWI Telephone: Abbey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 


Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 


OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT TRE WORLD 


P.3904 
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PRODUCTS 


Pig fron, Billets, Slabs, 

Sheet Bars, Bars, Shapes, 
Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, 
Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets, 
Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin Plates, 
Panzermast, Light Gauge Steel, 
Chemical By-products 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO 
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take 

a rest 
from 
routine 


Business, so they say, isn’t the 
fun it used to be. Whose fault is 
that may we ask? Paperwork 

... that’s the culprit! Too much 
documentation, too little 
mechanisation. BULMERS, however, 
are fast bringing business 





up-to-date. Latest line is the q 
fabulous new FRIDEN fully automatic . 
-.. the machine to take the hard work 
out of figurework and do more 
a complete range to choose from. fa Pa Pa Mm py Rr s 
If you favour a rest from routine, 
write for details to: BUSINESS MACHINES 
Bulmers (Calculators) Limited, ; 


without operator decision than 

any other calculator. And there’s 
Empire House, St. Martins-le-Grand, 
London, EC1. Tel: monarch 7994 





Sculpture by John Wragg 
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ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS 
IN ECONOMICS 


By W. T. Dowsett, M.Ec.(Syd) University of Western 
Australia. 


Primarily written for the student who must have a good 
knowledge of mathematics for studying the problems and 
principles of economics. W. T. Dowsett stresses the important 
facets of mathematics in economics rather than attempting a 
mammoth survey of the whole subject. This book has been 
specially set out to enable the reader to study the course over 
a maximum period of three years without adversely affecting 
his other work. Working examples and exercises are included 
in each chapter, and a special feature is the booklet at the back 
containing working diagrams of the problems referred to in 
the text. A must for the economics student. Price 30/- net. 


BUSINESS 
COMPUTER 
SYMPOSIUM 


This book comprises all the papers (with discussions) read at 
the Business Computer Symposium held during the 1958 
Electronic Computer Exhibition at Olympia. At six sessions, 
executives from concerns of diverse nature and size—both 
private and State Owned—gave an audience of management the 
benefit of their own practical experience in applying electronic 
computer techniques to their particular problems. Specific 
subjects ranged from wages accounting to sales analysis, as well 
as the latest and most advanced techniques of business mathe- 
matics. Every progressive executive should possess this book. 

Price 75/- net. 


From all booksellers 


PITMAN Parker St., Kingsway, London, W(C2 
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Allied Chemical brings you new 
products to do new things... chemically 








New products from Allied Chemical are offering new op- 
portunities for increased growth and added profits to in- 
dustries throughout the world. Today, with over 3,000 
products, it offers one of the world’s most complete lines 
of basic chemicals from one source. 









Here are a few examples of new Allied Chemicals in 
action: 








@ NEW FOAMING URETHANES based on Allied’s raw ma- 
terials are inspiring functional creativity in cushioning, 
packaging, vibration and heat insulation, adhesives. 

@ NEW, TOUGH PLASKON NYLON RESINS bring the econ- 
omy and mold-ability of plastics to the heavy-duty 
machinery field. 

@ FLUORINATED HYDROCARBONS provide the “push” for 
aerosol products, cool refrigeration equipment. 

@ NEW CAPROLAN NYLON is now being used in the manu- 
facture of tires, upholstery, carpets, conveyor and 
automotive safety belts. 

@ LOW-MOLECULAR-WEIGHT POLYETHYLENES are the 
bases for better floor waxes, paper coatings, polishes, 
printing inks, textile finishes. 

For information on how new chemicals from Allied can 

be used in your industry, contact your nearest Allied 

Chemical International Office. Also ask for our new 

illustrated booklet, “Introducing Allied Chemical Inter- 

national”, which briefly describes our company and its 
major products. Write on your company letterhead. 

PLASKON and CAPROLAN are trademarks of Allied Chemical 


ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL 


New Chemicals Dept. 14 
MAN Tye | 
Tyna) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 











40 Rector Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Cable: ALCHEMIC NEWYORK 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 
19 Avenue des Arts 
Brussels 4, Belgium 
Cable: ALCHEMBEL 
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Crown copyright. 


BICC Ground Control Cables 
are used exclusively for the 
English Electric THUNDER- 
BIRD which is now in service 
with the British Army. 

BICC design and manufacture 
a wide variety of control cables 
for both ground and airborne use. 
Standard types are also available 
for ancillary equipment such as 
ground radar, centimetre radio 
links and closed circuit television. 
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ground 
control 
cables 


for the ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Thunderbird 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
21 BLOOMSBURY STREET LONDON WCI 
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you have never see; | 


bo 


The trend in lighting today is towards high illumination. High 
illumination is an excellent thing in itself, but until now it has inevitably been 
accompanied by excessive glare with consequent discomfort to the eyes. This 
discomfort glare, caused not only by the light source itself, but also by the fittings, 
results in the increased light becoming instead of an aid to efficiency, the very 
reverse, an actual distraction. 

Look at the picture. The office is more than adequately lighted, yet 
the light fittings themselves are not emitting any appreciable glare. The light 
source is, in fact, unobtrusive. 

This is G.E.C. comfort in lighting—a new technique in which the 
G.E.C. has gone a long way towards removing discomfort glare by using high 
illumination in conjunction with low brightness fittings of high luminous output 
sometimes called “‘dark”’ fittings because by correct design and use of suitable 
materials, they actually appear to be dark. 





comfort ir! 


high level illumination without discomfort glare 
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, lighting like this before 


You have never seen lighting 
like this before and no advertise- 
ment can hope to make clear to you 
its remarkable superiority over 
conventional methods. It takes 4o 
pages of a new G.E.C. publica- 
tion No. F 4695, to do this, and a 
copy will be sent to you on request. 


alfelaitiare 


C. THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 
° @ @ 


LIGHTING DIVISION 
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BOAC world services fly... 


Johannesburgers to Boston 


Darwinites to Ceylon 


Sas Soest sh 3 


Ceylonese to Beirut Lebanese to Frankfurt Frankfurters to London 


or any other cargo anywhere 


BOAC operates world-wide passenger and cargo services, by Comet 4 jetliners or jet-prop 
Britannias. Whether you fly Economy Class, Tourist, First Class or de Luxe, it costs less than 


you think by BOAC. No extras to pay—no tips—for service with the accent on you. 
Consult your BOAC Appointed Travel Agent or any BOAC office. 
“Ens takes good care of you 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH ASSOCIATE AIRLINES 
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Which: Voice in 
the World? 


HIS election is supposed to be largely about foreign policy. Mr Mac- 
millan said so when he named the day, and Mr Gaitskell promptly took 
him up on it. For the first time since 1945, in fact since 1935, it is 
a credible reason for troubling the electorate ; and this second article in our 
series on the choice before the elector is therefore devoted to external affairs. 
The uneasy cohesion of the parties—or, rather, of their front benches—in the 
postwar conduct of foreign policy ended abruptly in 1956 with the Suez conflict, 
and since then the parties, patently unwilling to forget or forgive, have fumbled 
and stumbled into what they assert are conflicting attitudes toward the outside 
world. This conflict has been barely evident when seen from Washington or 
Bonn, and least of all to anyone watching the television screen in Moscow. But 
it is Labour’s particular argument that it exists. 

Foreign policy has seldom been observed to win votes. Yet it can easily lose 
them: this was Sir Winston Churchill’s handicap from 1945 to 1951 (although 
in 1951 Labour had an even greater handicap after the retreat from Abadan). 
Sir Anthony Eden, with an unimpeachable record in modern Tory eyes, and 
in Labour ones as well, was able to pick up the full Conservative swing in 1955. 
The Suez adventure shattered this knightly image. But Mr Macmillan’s efforts 
to refurbish Sir Anthony’s accoutrements have been sufficient tribute to the 
fallen hero. The dove of peace is brightly blazoned on Mr Macmillan’s shield, 
yet the reeking lance has never been openly cast away. The electoral calculation 
in this has always been apparent, yet the electorate (to which Lord Salisbury 
does not belong) has scarcely seemed to notice. It might have been more sur- 
prised if Mr Macmillan had attempted to do anything else. 

The public usually accepts that success or failure in diplomacy depends more 
on the play of forces in the world than on any decisions taken in Downing Street. 
This popular fatalism was possibly never stronger than when the Suez operation 
was under way ; and the outcome could be said to have strengthened it. How- 
ever unbelievable it might seem to bruised and bleeding consciences, a highish 
proportion of the public emerged from the crisis with the fixed and comfortable 
opinion that it had been a brave try. Britain, they concluded, was no longer 
a great power, but it was no one Briton’s fault that this was so. In this mood, 
the public has not visibly responded to the artful suggestion that it was Mr 
Macmillan who really brought about the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchanges, 
and this despite the great men’s personal expression of their own appreciation. 
The electorate retains a touching faith in the parties’ claims to control external 
economic forces. Its estimate of what a government can, and cannot, do in 
diplomacy is less naive. 

The image that the Conservative party has always sought to project is one 
of experienced diplomatic management. This is the obvious bid that Mr 
Macmillan makes when he talks about the summit, and it is the first of the 
three big issues in foreign policy on which the electorate has to make up its 
mind. In fact, there is precious little to choose between the parties on summitry. 
If the Tory interest in scaling the dizzy heights goes back at least to Sir Winston 
Churchill’s speech in Edinburgh in the 1950 campaign, Labour can always point 
to Mr Bevan’s happy perspicacity on how the east-west struggle would ulti- 
mately resolve itself into an economic confrontation. The public has been 
positive enough in wanting summit talks, but it has been unashamedly muzzy 
on what should be negotiated with the Russians there. However clear or unclear 
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the parties themselves are about the difference between the 
Eden proposals on disengagement in 1955 and the Gaitskell- 
Healey ones today (and it is considerable), the electorate 
clearly does not care. It feels reasonably sure that neither 
party has much choice on any possible agreements on Ger- 
many, or even disarmament, that it could hope to get with 
the Russians and Americans at the same conference table. 


Influence and Alliance 


UT the party images in practical diplomacy do differ in 
two important ways. First, a major Conservative interest 
is to offer a programme which, in the words of the party’s own 
manifesto, “ maintains British influence in world affairs un- 
impaired.” This means, among other things, hanging on to 
the bomb as long as the Russians and Americans do. Labour, 
in its readiness to enter the non-nuclear club, means to be 
no more self-effacing, but its idea of the type of influence 
that Britain ought now to exert is sensibly different. Secondly, 
Mr Macmillan demonstrated in Moscow, and later in Wash- 
ington, that a Tory prime minister can make an independent 
diplomatic initiative, and that the major western allies—how- 
ever put out they may be about it—will accept his right to 
do so. It seems doubtful if Mr Gaitskell and Mr Bevan 
could do as much ; certainly the damage in Bonn and Paris 
this year would have been appreciably greater. The hard 
fact for Labour is that it is easier for a Conservative prime 
minister to show flexibility toward Moscow without upsetting 
the Atlantic applecart. It may seem unfair. But could a 
Democratic president have invited Mr Khrushchev to 
Washington ? 

This argument for the Conservatives is always extended 
to the management of Anglo-American relations in particular. 
The crucial importance of these in any conspectus of Britain’s 
future is sufficient to make this the second big issue in foreign 
policy before the electorate now. If Suez is swept under the 
rug the Tory argument is a valid one ; for Mr Macmillan the 
chief political gain from the Eisenhower visit was simply that 
the President held up the rug for him. The television audi- 
ence could be presented with as close a relationship as ever 
existed before a certain contretemps—the blandness of it was 
breathtaking—“ two or three years ago about the Middle 
East.” 

The Labour party has never been accorded so open an 
expression of confidence, nor has it sought one. It did seem 
that at one time Mr Bevan saw the restoration of the Anglo- 
American alliance as the major achievement of his (then 
probable) term as Foreign Secretary. Mr Gaitskell knows 
well enough, and says steadily enough, that the alliance is 
indispensable. Labour’s policy under him will still hold to 
the transatlantic link ; but his party has been doctrinally unable 
to accept American leadership without being prone to fall 
back upon the third force ideas, usually restricted to self- 
interested neutralism—that its left wing urges upon. it. 

Such behaviour has never taken any tricks with the State 
Department. By dint of great strain and exertion the Labour 
leadership has faithfully quashed the successive revolts on 
German rearmament and the bomb, only to let some new, 
and equally damaging, cat out of the bag—as when the Trades 
Union Congress last week rejected American missile sites. 
Again, in allied eyes, Labour’s defence policy has seemed, 
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if anything, even more disruptive than Mr Sandys’s. [f 
Labour really means to do away with nuclear weapons, will 
it accept the corollary. of reintroducing conscription? The 
party has plainly not thought out the consequences of jts 
policy on the bomb, and it seems reasonably certain that the 
whole idea of the non-nuclear club would have to be gone 
into again before any Labour administration regarded it as 
a practicable policy. Labour may be given credit for its 
desire to think, however unspectacular the results, but it js 
its pacifist wing that will attract to its side whatever protest 
vote the nuclear disarmers can muster. Most of them would 
probably have voted Labour anyway. 


Europe, Middle East, Cyprus 


7. third big question that confronts the electorate is con- 
cerned with relations, not with the Russians or Americans, 
but with the rest of the world. Here, too, the party images 
are not as distinct as they might logically have been expected 
to be. The approach to continental Europe offers no real 
conflict—unfortunately. In opposition, both in their fashion 
have championed European unity ; in office, neither has shown 
the slightest impulse toward political integration. Economic- 
ally, a Conservative government would be expected to pursue 
its efforts for a broad free trade area, even if its chances of 
success have to be heavily discounted in advance, just because 
of its political inhibitions. Labour’s doctrinal insularity in 
economic planning would make even this a doubtful course 
for it to follow. Yet an election may still have to be fought 
over economic ties with Europe as soon as the main parties 
can be persuaded to put their minds properly to it ; at the 
moment, in terms of the game of bridge, they both “ pass.” 

The Middle East has provided Labour with a theatre in 
which to demonstrate its antipathy to Tory ideas of influence. 
Mr Macmillan is plainly at a disadvantage in any competition 
over new ideas ; for he cannot desert the Suez thesis until, 
in fact, the election itself is over. He has sensibly left the 
Iraqis alone, and may thankfully reflect that Jordan, after all, 
has held together. It would be reasonable to expect a Tory 
rapprochement with President Nasser shortly. But the fact 
remains that by far the strongest arguments that Labour can 
put in this election depend on the record of unsuccessful Tory 
violence in Suez, Cyprus and Nyasaland. If Iceland’s claim 
that British policy on the twelve-mile limit is merely a pro- 
jection of colonial ideas were accepted, the list should properly 
finish with the cod war. The uncommitted countries of Asia 
and Africa would certainly have high expectations if Labour 
were returned to power ; whether they would be realised is 
another matter. Even where the Conservative performance 
has been vulnerable, the tangible party differences have not 
always been too apparent. A Labour government would not 
have found the Cyprus problem as simple as Mrs Barbara 
Castle has suggested. Nor have Labour members from the 
fishing ports protested at all audibly against naval protection 
off the Iceland coast. The Conservatives have no monopoly 
of expediency. 


The Colonial Test 


_— in the broad scope of colonial policy, a Labour 
administration would not greatly dissent from Mr 
Lennox-Boyd’s policies, except—and it is a vastly important 
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qualification—in the plural societies of Central Africa and 
Kenya. There is little quarrel about Nigeria or the West 
Indies ; Uganda and Tanganyika prompt no serious dispute ; 
even in the resolution of Kenya’s troubles the difference is 
largely one of timing and adjustments in method. The real 
test for the electorate is over Central Africa. The ideological 
yote can go only one way. The practical one is harder to 
cast. If Labour came to power there is every likelihood of 
amajor breach with the federal government in which, as Lord 
Malvern indelicately suggested, it might not be the white 
Rhodesians who came off worst. The Tories’ balancing act 
may prolong the uncertainty, but it is still likely to end in 
a steady reduction of British influence in the federation and a 
corresponding increase in white Rhodesian sympathy for 
South Africa. 

Neither side has much to promise in this field. Labour 
would certainly dissociate Britain from the advocates of white 
domination, with appreciable results in Afro-Asian opinion ; 
but it would not, thereby, improve the immediate prospects 
of racial co-operation in Central Africa. The Tories would 
merely be waiting for something to turn up, with little real 
chance that it would. The basic confrontation is clear enough. 
By and large (and outside North Kensington) the Labour 
party’s clients are black ; the Conservatives’, white. Labour 
has the moral advantage, but it is hard to rouse mass indigna- 
tion over Devlin and Hola. It is equally hard to rouse enthu- 
siasm for Labour’s talk of allocating one per cent of the 


Plan for Algeria 
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national income to Commonwealth investment, particularly 
when the Tories can produce figures that claim they are pro- 
viding much more than that already. 

The choice between the parties is plainly not a straight 
one. On the three main counts in foreign policy—east-west 
relations, the management of the American alliance, and rela- 
tionships with the emerging Afro-Asian world—neither has 
an unqualified superiority. It probably matters least of all 
whether it is Mr Macmillan or Mr Gaitskell who speaks up 
at the summit. The Conservatives boast a traditional advan- 
tage when it comes to Anglo-American exchanges. But could 
not the Suez breach happen again ? Labour’s advantage in 
dealing with the new nations needs to be narrowed down to 
the territories where it is really evident. 

Labour has clearly not secured the decisive lead that 
seemed to open up for it in the aftermath of Suez, when it was 
almost impossible to imagine a Tory prime minister going (or 
being allowed to go) to the country on the strength of his 
diplomatic performance. In this sense Mr Macmillan has won 
unexpected dividends for his party: there will be few, if any, 
Tory defections over foreign policy. Probably the balance 
here should be, in the light of several events, on the 
Opposition’s side. Regrettably, perhaps, it is not. But it 
cannot honestly be said that on these world issues—Mr 
Macmillan’s own chosen wicket—he has any clear advan- 
tage on the first innings, let alone the bonus points the Tories 
claim. 


De Gaulle’s plan looks liberal, but can it bring 
the Algerian war to an end? 


making varying interpretations of General de Gaulle’s 

oracular pronouncements on the future of Algeria. On 
Wednesday evening the general at last defined his views 
publicly. His broadcast, heralded during President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Paris, was eagerly awaited—and not merely 
by Frenchmen. Though the French president now has unpre- 
cedented powers and prestige, there were two evident limits to 
his scope for manceuvre. His policy statement had to be suffi- 
cently liberal to get the blessing of his allies, particularly of 
the United States, without whose backing France runs a strong 
tsk of being defeated by a two-thirds majority in this year’s 
United Nations assembly. It also had to have enough national- 
ist flavour to reassure the army, whose officers have to some 
extent replaced deputies as an important factor in French 
politics. Judged by these two criteria, the president’s perform- 
ance was a brilliant one. 

What could be more liberal than to entrust the people of 
Algeria themselves with the destiny of their country ? General 
de Gaulle firmly promised that they would decide their own 
fate through universal suffrage, and he set practically no limits 
to their freedom of choice. They would be able to choose 
secession, a term he preferred to independence. This, in his 
‘pinion, would be disastrous and was most unlikely. But if 
such were the verdict, France would accept it—though it 


f: sixteen months, everyone has been reduced to 


might have to “ regroup and resettle ” all those who wanted 
to remain French ; and it would keep control of the Sahara oil. 
Thus independence might involve some sort of partition. The 
other extreme would be Algeria’s complete assimilation with 
France, which the president, allergic to the word integration, 
described as “ francisation.” Between the two lies the middle 
course of home rule on a federal basis with guarantees for 
minorities, in association with France ; defence, foreign and 
economic affairs would be controlled jointly. The selection 
of these fields of joint activity suggests that Algeria would in 
fact be offered a place within the French community. Any 
of the Algerian electorate’s decisions would have to be 
endorsed by the people of France. 

The right to independence : this concept had apparently 
already caused some sleepless nights in officers’ messes in 
Algeria. Yet the new Gaullist plan is unlikely to cause a great 
stir in the army, except among a few colonels who are person- 
ally committed to integration. The officers had been fore- 
warned ; and they know that they have no need to worry 
for some time. The Algerians will be allowed to make their 
choice within four years after the return of peace ; and peace 
is plainly defined as a state in which there are less than 200 
victims of ambush and other attacks in a year. Army head- 
quarters in Ajgeria, for all their triumphant reports, know 
well that mere military “ pacification” will not bring about 
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that state for years, if at all. The defeat or the surrender of 
the FLN rebels must be the prelude to the execution of the 
new plan. 

It might be supposed that rebel co-operation is the alterna- 
tive to surrender. But the terms suggested will not be to the 
insurgents’ liking. For the first time General de Gaulle has 
emphatically declared that he will never negotiate with the 
FLN, because, in his opinion, this would merely bestow a 
representative character on a body which has none. True, the 
rebels are offered what amounts to an amnesty, and full oppor- 
tunity as well to woo the electorate. But the Algerian “ govern- 
ment-in-exile,” now gathered in Tunis, may retort that it has 
no guarantee, beyond the general’s word, that the French will 
keep their pledge once it has ordered its guerillas to cease 
fire. It may simply condemn the years of preparation for the 
voting as a delaying device and a trap, and dismiss the 
promised presence of witnesses from all over the world as an 
inadequate safeguard for the final vote. It is a question of con- 
fidence. After last year’s referendum the FLN will not be 
enthusiastic about entrusting its fate to universal suffrage 
under French army control. 

The outlook would be more promising if the FLN could 
make counter-proposals to the de Gaulle plan. Any bargain- 
ing with it is, however, now ruled out in advance. It is thus 
unfortunately probable that the rebels may reject the plan as a 
fraud. Such a rejection would be likely to get the blessing of 
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the Arab League and the support, however reluctant in some 
cases, of the Afro-Asian block in the United Nations. This 
would not be encouraging for Britain, and even less for the 
United States. Even so, the present busy search for Atlantic 
unity and the liberal tones of the Gaullist plan should suffice 
to carry the Anglo-Saxon allies along ; and France ought to 
scrape through yet another awkward session in New York. 

In Algeria itself then, short of a spectacular volte-face by 
the FLN, the war will go on. This does not mean that the 
solemn clarification of the general’s intentions has not brought 
immediate benefits. The myth that Algeria is bound to remain 
for ever an integral part of France has been destroyed. The 
idea of independence, while deprecated, has been admitted as 
a possibility. The general has also foreshadowed further steps 
towards local self-government to be taken as early as next 
year. Economic progress, social transformation, the emerg- 
ence of a new élite, self-government—this is an outline of the 
future which has tempted previous French leaders. General 
de Gaulle, too, like his predecessors though with greater 
imagination, seeks an intermediate solution which would fall 
short of independence. But he, too, seeks to find it while 
by-passing the FLN. It is to be feared that, as it stands, the 
new plan, for all its liberal look and for all the general’s power 
and prestige, may still not provide the answer to the difficult 
and bloody problem which has bedevilled France for five 
years. 


Dr Gallup’s Tranquilliser 


The Tory manifesto is a grievous disappointment 


ment ” version of their manifesto for this election. It 

is designed to dig a ditch round the safe conqueror’s 
ground that they think they now hold and not to lose any 
votes. This is a great misfortune, for three reasons. 

First, if the Government does return to power, this mani- 
festo will saddle it with two major undesirable negative com- 
mitments, and a string of minor positive ones. Thus, in bold 
letters, the Tories promise that “in the next Parliament we 
shall take no further action to decontrol rents ” and “ we give 
a pledge that the long-term assurances to agriculture con- 
tained in our 1957 Act will continue for the lifetime of the next 
Parliament.” It is absurd for any party manifesto to say what 
it will not be desirable to do in the long and uncertain period 
between now and 1964. Moreover, these two pledges happen 
to tie the Tories’ hands against removing the two most glaring 
remaining distortions within an expanding economy. In the 
same agricultural breath, the manifesto declares that “ we shall 
continue to use the tariff as the main instrument of protec- 
tion ” for horticulture ; despite Mr Macmillan’s denial at his 
press conference, this is bound to impede new trading arrange- 
ments with Europe into which Britain needs to enter. 

The Tories’ promises to spend more money are less specific- 
ally worded than their promises not to remove protective con- 
trols, but they stretch right across the alphabet. The impres- 
sion is given that the next Conservative government will be 
able to afford more money for atomic energy and the arts, 
bridges and building societies, cotton and the countryside, 


[= Conservatives have brought out the “ entrench- 


doctors and dentists, education, fishing and forestry—and so 
on right down the list, ending with polio vaccine and pen- 
sioners on the earnings rule, the Queen liners, railways and 
roads, Scotland and students and sewage, training colleges and 
technologists and the theatre, universities and underdeveloped 
countries, victims of violent crime, Wales and water and 
widows, the youth service and youth leadership. Many 
(though not all) of these are forms of expenditures in which an 
increase in state subventions would be desirable, but there is 
little indication that the Tories have thought out any order of 


priority. 


ECONDLY, and following from this general exudation of the 
S spirit of Santa Claus, the next Conservative government 
gives notice that it would enter at least as wholeheartedly as 
Labour into the business of state control of industry. The 
difference is that it would use subsidies instead of licensing 
controls. At one end of the industrial spectrum, the promise 
to establish a Ministry for Science may be meant mainly as 
an eye-catching political gimmick. But the new ministef, 
once installed, will certainly want to increase and extend 
government responsibility for industrial research. There are 
some arguments (mostly rather good socialist arguments) for 
this, but the Tories give no sign of having begun to think out 
what it means. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the Conservatives’ first 
major Bill in the new Parliament (it is already drafted) will 
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seek to make yet another jab of the mop at the problem of 
pools of local unemployment. The government will take new 
and more “flexible” powers to offer capital grants “to 
encourage the building of new factories” wherever they are 
“most needed.” In consequence, the Tories’ man in White- 
hall is obviously going to have an ever widening (and in the 
end, one suspects, plain impossible) accounting job to do 
when deciding which speculative ventures in which areas the 
government is to aid, and how he is to ensure that it gets some 
value for its money. If the socialist policy can be pilloried as 
leading eventually towards the part-public-ownership of the 
six hundred largest British firms, the Conservative policy can 
now equally be pilloried as leading towards the eventual part- 
public-ownership of the six hundred oddest ones. It is a wry 
footnote to all this that the one positive commercial reform in 
the whole manifesto is the promise at last to set Mr Marples 
free by nationalising the post office a la mode Morrison— 
though, some Conservative shrimper for votes has carefully 
added, with the “status of Post Office employees as Civil 
Servants” being retained. 


(ary this manifesto is as disappointing for the things 
it leaves out as it is for the things it puts in. At the 
beginning of this year, when the Conservatives still seemed 
likely to lose the election, it was widely rumoured that this 
time the Tories would take risks by putting forward contro- 
versial proposals in an effort to win votes. Now that the polls 
suggest that the Conservatives already have the votes, the edict 
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has clearly gone out to avoid controversy and thus run no risk 
of losing them. The much debated proposal for a royal com- 
mission on trade unions’ restrictive practices and impairments 
of individual freedom is whittled down to a sentence of cir- 
cumlocution under the heading “ Unity ”: 

None of us can afford outmoded approaches to the problems 
of today, and we intend to invite the representatives of 
employers and trade unions to consider afresh with us the human 
and industrial problems that the next five years will bring. 

Mr Macmillan assured last week’s press conference that this 
will be done in “ our usual friendly way,” through the Minis- 
ter of Labour’s regular meetings with the National Production 
Advisory Council. 

Elsewhere in the manifesto, Mr Butler’s once heralded 
campaign to sweep away Victoriana is reduced to a promise 
that “we shall revise some of our social laws, for example 
those relating to betting and gambling and to clubs and licens- 
ing, which are at present full of anomalies.” There is no 
mention of the Sunday Observance laws or of encouraging 
breaches in individual resale price maintenance. There is no 
mention of.... But why goon ? There is no mention of any 
of the really controversial burning problems before this 
twentieth century British society and economy. The theme 
song throughout is “don’t rock Dr Gallup’s boat.” By 
encouraging the belief that that boat can drift gently back to 
Downing Street, instead of ploughing its way there through 
the high seas of turbulent initiative and contention, Dr 
Gallup has unwittingly done a grave disservice to the future of 
dynamic Conservative government in this country. 


The Helpless Majority 


Nobody—not even in election campaigns—ever hears 
anything about English claims to self-determination ; 
the simple Saxons are caught without escape in 


their Rulers’ version of guided democracy 


ATURALLY, the articles on “ Nationalism in Britain” 
N recently printed by a respected contemporary had 

nothing to say about the English. English nationalism 
does not exist; it has been cunningly snuffed out. A few 
harmless individuals occasionally write to The Times about 
the oblivion into which St George’s Day has lapsed, while 
the feasts of SS Andrew, David and Patrick are annually 
celebrated with shamrock, leeks, eightsome reels and general 
mayhem; but the suppressed Saxon majority in these islands 
merely smiles tolerantly, fondly supposing that it already 
enjoys the national independence for which other peoples have 
to struggle, and forgets about it—even during election cam- 
paigns, 

Yet the English do not govern themselves, and hardly ever 
have. Are they fit for self-government? Their last real bid 
for independence foundered in the chaos of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy. Since then, their affairs have been taken in hand 
successively by Danes, Normans, Angevins, Welsh Tudors, 
Scots Stuarts, Hanoverians, and, after the full flowering of 
Party politics, by the now dominant association of Scots, 
Welsh, Irish, Cornishmen, Channel Islanders, returned 


“colonials ” and assorted uitlanders who may, for brevity, be 
termed simply the Rulers. 

It has been a brilliantly successful tutelage. We are most 
unlikely ever to see an English National Congress taking shape 
under the messianic inspiration of some Saxon Hastings 
Banda, with “Quit England—Celts Go Home” on its 
banners, for the simple reason that the natives are now so 
accustomed to alien rule that they no longer notice it. The 
Rulers have shrewdly drawn into their ranks a number of 
trusted assimilados, one of whom is sometimes even put for- 
ward as prime minister, though that post has in this century 
been held by as many non-English as English.* England’s 
hereditary Chiefs, their fangs drawn long ago on Lloyd 
George’s demand, have been made into a docile and decora- 
tive instrument of government which satisfies the Saxons’ 
craving for continuity; but it is no secret that, at any time 
when it proved necessary, the House of Lords could be 
de-stooled in a body. 

In the Commons, the Rulers have not needed to resort to 
the crude and obvious forms of discriminatory “ fancy 
franchise ” which less able ruling minorities rely on in other 
territories. They do not even trouble to secure the absolute 
majority which their political talent could easily obtain if they 
wanted it, but are content to occupy less than a third of the 
seats. They are quite safe. What does an English majority 


* Balfour, Campbell-Bannerman, Lloyd George, Bonar Law, MacDonald, 
Macmillan ; 6 out of 12. 
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in Parliament produce? A Ministry headed by a Macmillan, 
with an Iain Macleod frequently tipped for the succession; 
with a Selwyn Lloyd, a Geoffrey Lloyd, a Lennox-Boyd, a 
Maclay, a Kilmuir, a (Douglas-) Home, a Perth, a Brecon, a 
Dundee, a Jones, a Boyle, a Forbes (premier peer of Scotland), 
a Hope (of Hopetoun), a Grant, a Profumo, a Milligan, a 
Fraser, a Macpherson, and a Duncan Sandys (whose mother 
was a Cameron); the Admiralty, a potentially dangerous 
rallying point for English emotions, being safely under the 
hands of a Selkirk and a Galbraith. 

Among the few members of the present Ministry who 
look like simple Saxons, some have merely tucked their real 
origins discreetly away in little-known middle names: Sir 
David McAdam Eccles, Cuthbert James McCall Alport, 
Quintin McGarel Hogg (alias Hailsham). Others are 
assimilados, dutifully moulding themselves to the Rulers’ 
ways ; Dr Charles Hill was holidaying this year in Scotland, 
Mr Henry Brooke in Wales, Mr Heathcoat Amory in Ireland. 
Mr Butler is still thought a bit unreliable, though every effort 
was made to break his spirit when he was installed as Rector 
of Glasgow University. Lord Salisbury, even after marrying 
into the Galway dynasty of the Earls of Arran, proved 
insufficiently loyal and was regretfully discarded. 


ee need entertain no hope of escape by turning to an 

Opposition in which Mr Gaitskell is surrounded and sub- 
merged by an Aneurin Bevan, a Griffiths, a Callaghan, a 
Healey, a Morgan Phillips, a Tom O’Brien, a Donnelly, a 
Stewart, a Jennie Lee, a Jean Mann, a Strachey (member for 
West Dundee), six Joneses and all the powers of Evans, 
Williams, Rees, Davies, Rees-Davies, and David Rees Rees- 
Williams (alias Ogmore). The Liberal leadership has passed 
from a Davies of Meifod to a Grimond of Dundee. Among 
the Communists, Gallacher may go but the Campbells are 
coming. 

Mr Speaker Morrison (from Argyll) has had as his deputy 
Sir Charles MacAndrew, while Kilmuir and Drogheda have 
lorded it over the Lords. The Rulers’ strength in the Lords 
reflects their ability to reach the top in all walks of life—in war, 
diplomacy, finance, technology, and even the Church of 
England. (When it is thought needlessly obvious to put a man 
with a name like Cosmo Gordon Lang actually in the See of 
Canterbury, the Rulers are content to station a Ramsey— 
married to a Hamilton—at York). 

Double-locking this grip on Parliament, the Rulers usually 
keep in their hands a sufficiency of the top posts in Whitehall, 
where, at any time in recent years, their men might be seen 
drawn up in knightly ranks: Cunningham, Hoyer Millar, 
Kirkpatrick, Lang, Macpherson, Milne, Muir, Powell. (An 
example of the perfected assimilado here is Laithwaite, edu- 
cated at Clongowes and trained under MacDonald, Lothian 
and Linlithgow; his successor being groomed in Dublin.) 
Key ambassadorial posts are likewise kept safely in non-Saxon 
hands: a Caccia in Washington, a Gladwyn Jebb in Paris, a 
MacDonald in Delhi; in Peking an O’Neill was lately replaced 
by a Duncan Wilson, now being followed by a Stewart; in 
Moscow a Patrick Reilly is now installed where a David Kelly 
represented Britain before his translation to the British 
Council. 

Even the Saxons are dimly (and ungratefully) aware that 
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a Reith shaped the BBC; they have probably forgotten that 
he was also the first chairman of BOAC. The editorial chair, 
or the chairman’s chair, of most of their newspapers is apt to 
be occupied by a Haley, a Hetherington, a Scott, a McCarthy, 
a McKenzie, a Stuart Campbell, an Aitken, a Duncan, a 
Rhondda, or a Gilmour. The present-day arbiters of a litera- 
ture shaped by Swift, Scott, R. L. Stevenson, Shaw, James 
Joyce and Dylan Thomas are usually Connollys, MacCarthys 
and Pryce-Joneses. The London stage ranges from Rattigan 
to Samuel Beckett, from Guinness to Behan; Ninette de Valois 
was born a Stannus in County Wickford; the rausical giant of 
our time was Vaughan Williams; pictorial art is dominated by 
such names as Gerald Kelly and Graham Sutherland. Speed 
records are pretty well all left to Donald Campbell. The 
list could be extended almost indefinitely; in philosophy, for 
example, Mackinnon, Mayo and MacIntyre are less Saxon 
than Wittgenstein. 

The Rulers’ discreet but absolute grip on the world of busi- 
ness and finance scarcely needs elaboration; suffice it to 
recall that the Bank of England’s notes are signed by an 
O’Brien. Saxons are, however, almost wholly unaware that 
the Court of St James—a name with blatantly Caledonian 
and Hibernian associations—is no misnomer. The principal 
royal titles, Edinburgh, Cornwall, Wales, ought to show the 
Saxon where he gets off; Windsor is a title used only for the 
discard. And Arundel Herald Extraordinary, who might be 
taken as a personification of the English Establishment, footing 
it as he does between the Palace and The Times, is a Mr 
Dermot Michael McGregor Morrah. 


- this pattern of smoothly guided democracy safe for all 
time ? The Act of Union was, of course, forced on the 
English masses without any consultation; it is highly doubtful 
whether the natives even understood what the word meant. 
Certainly they did not realise that “ partnership,” in this con- 
text, meant the permanent domination of Ulster field mar- 
shals, Scots financiers, Irish diplomats, and Welsh wizards. 
Some of them may have half hoped that with the approach 
of one-man one-vote democracy, their greater numbers would 
tell, They were wrong. The Rulers took their precautions 
in good time, filtering their men steadily into key positions 
throughout England. And they took the further precaution 
of surrounding the English with an empire, today the Com- 
monwealth, whose loyalty to the Rulers is beyond question. 
However, in this age of surging nationalisms, when almost 
everybody else has a National Congress and a xenophobic 
* Quit X” rallying cry, one can never be sure. Under the 
Rulers’ tutelage, the Saxons have unquestionably prospered ; 
and their relative backwardness would condemn them 10 
poverty and chaos if they did ever try to go it alone. But 
nationalism is unreasoning, and the humiliations of alien rule 
have goaded many peoples into a revolt that was bound to 
impoverish them. What if the Saxon worm were finally to 
turn, led, perhaps, by some disgruntled chiefly aspirants whose 
claims had been rejected by Mr Morrah’s court of heraldry? 
What if mass non-co-operation, satyagraha, boycott, even mass 
murder, were plotted at secret meetings in the Shepherd's 
Bush? 
The English should be warned in good time that this would 
be a forlorn hope from the outset. The Rulers hold all the 
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keys of physical as well as political power. The very first 
signs of sedition would be detected by Scotland Yard. The 
London Scottish and London Irish Rifles could probably 
handle any local unrest in the capital without even needing 
to call out the Irish, Scots and Welsh Guards. And since 
Haig’s day, the Rulers have steadily tightened their grip on 
the highest positions in the armed services; of the field mar- 
shals and admirals of the fleet, one need merely cite Alan- 
brooke, Auchinleck, Alexander, Montgomery, Templer, Cun- 
ningham, Cunningham, Forbes, Fraser, McGrigor, Cork and 
Orrery. 

The English haven’t a chance. If need be, the Rulers have 
only to call in their reserves from beyond the seas. Canadians 
from Nova Scotia to Mackenzie, Australians from Perth to 
New South Wales, New Zealanders from Dunedin to Hamil- 
ton, would answer the call. Indian, Pakistani and Gurkha 
armies would march to the Rulers’ aid behind their famous 
pipe bands. (Restive Saxons should also note that Dr 
Nkrumah has just been enrolled in the Privy Council, that 
overwhelmingly Ruling clique, at Balmoral.) In the last re- 
sort, the Irish Americans, whose anti-English revanchism has 
been skilfully kept alive for a whole century, might even be 
unleashed; but the Rulers, who are really very humane, would 
be reluctant to use this terrible ultimate weapon unless all 
else failed. 
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Once suppressed, the English could scarcely expect to be 
allowed to retain their present constitutional rights. Like 
other dependencies where there has been similar trouble, 
England would revert to a less advanced constitution, prob- 
ably with a purely consultative House of Chiefs, and a legis- 
lative council (Legco) indirectly elected through municipal 
bodies and containing a safe number of officials drawn from 
the Rulers’ ranks; the Governor (probably another Ulster field 
marshal) would preside over an executive council (Exco) made 
up of officials and members elected by Rulers only. District 
commissioners would take over local government; each would 
have his boma in a castle or stately home transferred from the 
National Trust. London would be directly administered by 
the central government, whose own seat would rotate (on the 
Delhi-Simla, Capetown-Pretoria model) between Edinburgh. 
Cardiff and Belfast. The Saxons would then be given a 
tribal capital at Winchester and encouraged to immerse them- 
selves in traditional ritual. All their potential leaders, having 
been whisked off in the first pick-up of the Emergency to the 
Highlands and Islands, would remain behind barbed wire in 
Muck or Eigg or Rhum until there was no further possibility 
of their causing trouble; and the Rulers would confidently 
await the appearance of a more moderate and responsible 
leadership among the Mugs, the term they use in private 
conversation for the English. 
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RUSSIA AND AMERICA 


chev (to quote a Polish newspaper) “ stepped 
on to American soil radiant in the glory of 


Serenity or Vapours? 


" A HAPPY COINCIDENCE ” is the phrase 
applied to the Russian moon-shot 
on the eve of Mr Khrushchev’s American 
visit by Mr Surkov, late head of the Soviet 
Writers’ Union. Mr Surkov is, or was, a 
poet, and may be allowed some poetic 
licence. Sterner devotees of Marxist dogma 
have no liking for coincidences. Pravda 
hailed the rocket as the culmination of an 
“inevitable ” historical development in- 
spired by Marxism-Leninism ; East Ger- 
man spokesmen hailed it as _ timely 
evidence of Soviet military superiority. 
Politically, even moon rockets can 
ticochet. The first impact of this one was 
presumably just what Mr Khrushchev 
wanted. It exhilarated the Russian people, 
Whose inferiority complex still calls for this 
d of shock treatment. It inspired awe 
abroad by freshly confirming Soviet claims 
about accurate long-range rocketry, and 
also, particularly in the non-western world, 
a a simple, colossal symbol of Russian 
prowess. For all its scientific value (see 
Page 955), it was probably as a spectacular 
gesture of strength that it most appealed to 
the boyish exuberance that Mr Khrushchev 
Tetains at 65. But “ bang, bang, I’m king of 
€ castle” is doubtful diplomacy. 





The moon rocket crash-landed somewhere 
between the Sea of Vapours and the Sea 
of Serenity. It doubtless gratified the 
Soviet leader to see certain American poli- 
ticians instantly prostrated with a fit of the 
vapours (our correspondent further dis- 
cusses American reactions on page 926). 
But a silent, and pretty cool, serenity 
seemed to prevail among those who 
watched his arrival in Washington. His 
reception might have been a shade less 
cool if he had not presented such an out- 
size calling card. How many of the silent 
watchers were struggling to repress the 
question: “ What sort of a people does he 
think we are?” In the next few days, Mr 
Khrushchev may learn a surprising amount 
about his hosts. He is a quick learner; and 
until now he has, unfortunately, concen- 
trated his gaze, with a perverse ingenuity, 
on the dark side of the American moon. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Eclipse Over Turtle Bay 


s had been foreseen, the United Nations 
Assembly slipped into session on Tues- 
day almost unnoticed. While Mr Khrush- 


the moon,” Turtle Bay was in eclipse ; and 
the delegates were doomed to remain persons 
sitting in darkness until the Moon Man him- 
self came to shed his beams over them on 
Friday. Groping through the murk, how- 
ever, they linked hands successfully enough 
to elect Dr Belaunde of Peru as their presi- 
dent for the year. There was no dissent 
from this choice. Dr Belaunde is an 
honoured veteran of the assembly ; and his 
translation to the presidential chair may 
noticeably shorten the debates to which he 
has always brought a somewhat generous 
eloquence. 


Electoral preoccupations ought not to mis- 
lead the British public into under-estimating 
the importance that others are attaching to 
this session. Over fifty foreign ministers 
are attending its early stages. The smaller 
nations are not content tc watch the super- 
powers holding a private contest in the 
higher lunacy, and there is debate to come 
over the committee on the use of outer space 
which was appointed last year, but has been 
hamstrung by a Soviet boycott. The Irish 
are recruiting for their version of a non- 
nuclear club (see page 941). The question 
again arises of enlarging the Security 
Council to give better representation to Asia 
and Africa. 

No government has committed itself, up 
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to the time of writing, to act as sponsor to 
the Dalai Lama’s appeal for consideration of 
Tibet’s plight. Two weeks ago a number 
of Indian members of parliament proposed 
that India should do so. Mr Nehru secured 
the withdrawal of their motion, arguing that 
it would merely mean an acrimonious UN 
debate in which “ the expression of strong 
opinions by some other countries” would 
probably make China get even tougher with 
the Tibetans. This is a familiar argument 
in a curious setting. Nobody will expect 
the Asian and African countries, proceeding 
on the same reasoning, to spare this assem- 
bly its annual acrimony over Algeria and 
South Africa. 


LABOUR POLICY 


Youth Shows the Way 


in least important consequence of the 
report submitted by Mr Gaitskell’s 
unofficial committee on youth problems is 
that it has tossed into the headlines the 
old controversy about whether young people 
should get the vote at age 18. The most 
important consequence is that it should have 
taught Mr Gaitskell, if he has any sense, 
how he should draw up Labour’s future 
policy if he is returned to Opposition in the 
next Parliament. The reason why this youth 
committee has produced such a readable and 
radical report is that its ten members, under 
the chairmanship of Mr Gerald Gardiner, 
QC, were all singularly free from orthodox 
affiliations with the trade union movement 
or other Labour vested interests. Mr Gait- 
skell should set up many more such indepen- 
dent committees in the next Parliament, and 
“rethink” Labour policy by setting his 
personal approval or considered rejection 
upon their recommendations. 

The Gardiner committee’s refreshing 
starting point is that it welcomes the fact, 
which many older people either ignore or 
deplore, that modern teenagers are usually 
much more prosperous, and physically (and 
sexually) more advanced than their counter- 
parts twenty years ago; they are also likely 
to get married earlier, indeed some (as in 
America) will get engaged while they are 
still at school. The committee therefore 
wants a radically different relationship be- 
tween schools and their teenage pupils. It 
calls for the introduction of a new sort of 
day release scheme for further education in 
non-technical subjects (it would be volun- 
tary for the students, but compulsory for 
teachers to release them). It wants the 80 
per cent of children who leave school at 
15 to be given facilities for sport and non- 
academic pursuits on something nearer to 
the scale provided for the 20 per cent who 
stay on at school after that age; all new 
secondary schools shou'd have annexes for 
the use of the youth service, and “ adven- 
ture scholarships” should be introduced. 
In industry the committee recommends a 
new scheme for expanded apprenticeship 
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training (operating through tax rebates for 
co-operating firms and financed by a train- 
ing levy on all firms using skilled workers), 
and it calls for “second chance” training 
courses for young people who wish to em- 
bark on a new career; it does not forget 
to prod some of the craft unions for their 
restrictive attitudes in these fields. The 
committee also recommends a reduction of 
the voting age to 18, marriage loans, a new 
type of marriage saving scheme, and assis- 
tance for the lonely and isolated young 
mother, 

Most people will disagree with one or 
more of the radical recommendations in this 
report; it is easy to poke fun at the “ votes 
at 18” proposal by reminding the commit- 
tee which are some of the few countries 
that have adopted it (Dr Verwoerd’s South 
Africa, some of the Deep South states 
of the USA, most of the communist lands). 
But any party which published a shoal of 
reports like this youth document would 
gradually come to be recognised as the 
thinking party; Labour’s official and care- 
fully trimmed policy statements during this 
Parliament have had precisely the opposite 
effect. 


ELECTORAL LAW 


Anomalies over the Screen 


pong is bound to be called, and possibly 
to be, a television election. The 
increase in viewers since 1955 makes that 
inevitable ; so does the increase in telecast- 
ing of political material, not just in official 
party political set-pieces but in news and 
feature programmes as well. In the last few 
weeks the politics of television coverage 
have been fascinating. Tyne-Tees television 
has announced that, because of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act and the Tele- 
vision Act, it can present no political feature 
programmes, while Granada is going ahead 
with several schemes, including its very 
ambitious marathon in which any candidate 


’ in the North (if his rivals agree) can have 


two minutes of television oratory. On the 
whole, ITV and the BBC have handled news 
and views rather gingerly. Compared to 
the blanketing of all news on the air in 1955, 
there is much to be grateful for—but a good 
deal of absurd overcaution still surrounds 
broadcasting policy. 

These obscurities in relation to television 
only underline the growing obsolescence of 
electoral law. The essential provisions of 
the Representation of the People Act really 
date back to 1883. The leading cases which 
define what an agent may or may not do 
almost all date back to the 1880s and 1890s. 
The law of agency was brilliantly devised to 
prevent the abuses prevalent in the roth 
century. But it does not acknowledge the 
activities of parties and it cannot cope with 
the centralised campaigning of the present 
day. Obscurities abound ; there are even 
disputes about such relatively straight- 
forward things as when an election is legally 
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presumed to begin—a matter that becomes 
very important in an era of long-term image- 
building. 

Nobody who has looked at these problems 
from the outside can doubt that the time is 
ripe for a change in th2 electoral law ; and 
it ought to be a change in the direction of 
greater freedom for the propagation of every 
sort of view on all media. Many MPs who 
come back to the House on October 8th will 
want an investigation into the law. There 
can be dispute about what form that investi- 
gation should take, but it is important to 
say one thing at once. The matter should 
not be left exclusively in the hands of a 
select committee of MPs in the traditional 
Speaker’s conference, 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


Two Faces 


LS penne Peking nor Delhi paid much 
overt heed to Moscow’s statement last 
week expressing confidence that they would 
settle their Himalayan border dispute 
quietly and without more ado. The Soviet 
statement was strikingly, almost painfully, 
impartial as between the two disputants. 
Mr Nehru welcomed it; but its reception 
in China was a restrained one. In fact, 
Peking’s next move was to launch a wave 
of organised indignation. For three days, 
members of Mao Tse-tung’s “ parliament,” 
meeting in special session, competed in 
vilifying the Indian government and Mr 
Nehru, who were accused of provocation, 
aggression, slander and high-handedness. 
Leaders of Peking’s tame “ democratic 
parties,” understandably stung by Mr 
Nehru’s gentle reminder that in India 
different views could be safely aired, de- 
clared this an “ insult ” and tried to assert 
their individuality by saying the same 
things as their masters, but even louder: 
“ India is trying to bully China”... “ Mr 
Nehru is defending British Imperialism ”— 
and so on. 

Marshal Chen Yi, the foreign minister, 
said that the Indian government had 
“always used two-faced tactics ovet 
Tibet,” despite Mr Nehru’s claim to be 
merely “steering a middle course.” He 
accused India of showing no “ considera- 
tion for the Chinese people’s national 
pride.” But in Delhi, at almost the same 
moment, Mr Nehru was showing that he, 
at least, took Chinese pride fully into 
account. In the course of a speech m 
parliament on China, he said: 

I do not wish to use strong words, but 
it is pride and arrogance of might that 1s 
showing in their language, in their be- 
haviour to us, and in so many things that 


THE ELECTION OF 1959 
The first of a series of special sections 


analysing the trends in the campaign and 
the prospects in the constituencies begins 
on page 915. 
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Pipe dream becomes reality 


Pitch-impregnated fibre pipes, the modern medium for drain- 
age and electrical conduits, are basically derived from paper. 
They’re so strong as to be virtually proof against damage... 
yet so light that one man can carry four eight-foot lengths! 
Once these pipes would have seemed a mere manufacturer’s 
dream. They were first made in this country by a Reed Paper 
Group company—one of the many products made better 
because of 4 extra assets shared by the many individual 
Reed companies. 


THE 4 EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE:- 
REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men who have pioneered 








many of the great advances of modern paper making 
. . - Who today make a vast range of paper and paper 
board products, from wrapping papers to corrugated cases, 
printing papers to pitch-fibre piping, horticultural packs to 
laminated plastics, paper sacks to all types of cartons. 

REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and scientific research 
both at Group and company levels. 

REED RESOURCES The great modern machines and abundant 
raw materials which make it possible to standardise quality 
and “deliver the goods” in any quantity. 

REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is free to think and act 
for itself and for you the customer. 


‘YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group”’ 


ALRERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * JOHN HENRY & CO. LTD. 
REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * R. H. FILMER LTD. * 
BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “Kleenex”, “Kotex”, “Delsey” and “Hi-Dri” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE - 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.1 


REED CARTONS LTD. * 





* E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 
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they have done . . . Sometimes there is a 
paranoia in nations, and one sees that in 
this matter... 
He also dealt firmly with Peking’s sudden 
discovery, after a decade of silence, that it 
cannot possibly accept a frontier “ created 
by British imperialist aggression against 
China.” How, he asked, had the huge 
Chinese state itself been built up? “It 
was built up by conquest—violent con- 
quest.” pie? 
A grave and very general issue is, in 
fact, raised by Peking’s latest argument. 
Nearly every frontier in Asia and Africa 
today (including that between Russia and 
China) is a product of former “ imperialist 
aggression.” European withdrawal un- 
doubtedly means the challenging of some 
of these frontiers by the successor states. 
There are obvious cases where the oppor- 
tunity could well be taken to revise borders 
that were always arbitrary and accidental. 
But if sweeping claims are to be made 
merely on the ground that no line laid down 
in colonial times has any validity, then the 
map of the Old World may go into the 
melting-pot—and that is not a reassuring 
prospect. 


THE ARABS 


Nasser as Suitor 


RESIDENT NASSER’S doves of peace 
oe back no olive branches from 
President Bourguiba when they returned 
from the Arab League meetings at Casa- 
blanca last week. The Tunisian president 
was not as amenable to Egyptian overtures 
of friendship as Kings Saud and Hussein 
had proved only a few weeks before. Among 
the Arabs, the differences between Tunis 
and Cairo attracted attention only in 
Baghdad, where the Iraqis were quick to 
claim that they and the Tunisians were the 
only true believers in Arab solidarity. 

Meanwhile Dr Abdul Moneim Kaissouni, 
the United Arab Republic’s minister of 
economy, arrived in Britain for a round of 
unofficial calls on officials. His chief inter- 
ests were in trade and finance (he visited 
the Treasury and lunched with Mr Heath- 
coat Amory on Wednesday) ; but there was 
cautious hope in business and diplomatic 
circles that his visit would be followed by 
the resumption of diplomatic relations 
between his country and Britain. Perhaps 
President Nasser was beginning to realise 
that a few Egyptians on the Thames could 

just as useful to him as a few Britons 
on the Nile might be to the United 
Kingdom. 
_ Dr Kaissouni is now bound for Wash- 
ington to see officials of the World Bank 
about a loan for widening the Suez Canal. 
Back home in Cairo, however, his govern- 
ment has taken up a position well out on 
a limb. On the day Dr Kaissouni arrived 
in London, President: Nasser’s favourite 
Political commentator, Sayyid Hassanain 
Haikal of Al-Ahram, said that if the UAR 
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detects an attempt to link freedom of Israeli 
navigation in the canal with the loan, it 
will not wait for the bank to refuse, and will 
withdraw its request without anger or 
regret. 

Such statements will hardly help Dr 
Kaissouni in Washington, where the attempt 
has already been made to hold off the loan 
until the matter of Israeli use of the canal 
is cleared up. So far, nobody has been 
able to discover who is to clear it up or on 
what basis. There are, however, plenty of 
people in Washington who would not mind 
sawing off a limb if they thought President 
Nasser was sitting on the end of it. 


Old Diplomacy for New 


<a Iraqi government, having spent the 
past year alienating the affections of 
Iraq’s old friends, is out to win new ones. 
It is planning to open information centres 
in carefully selected capitals—London 
and Vienna this side of the Iron Curtain, 
Prague on the other side, and Beirut among 
the Arabs. Besides information of a general 
nature, the centres are to deal with com- 
mercial questions and sell tickets for use 
on Iraq’s own airline. 

From time to time the Arabs, collectively 
through the Arab League or individually as 
in this case, decide that they must burst 
upon the world with information about 
their causes, their picturesque antiquities, 
and, less often, their products. It is all in 
keeping with the times, and they could use 
any goodwill or trade that results from the 
use of modern techniques ; but they might 
consider first whether they have made the 
most of the diplomatic representation they 
have enjoyed since they became inde- 
pendent. 

Adequate diplomatic representation 
would serve them better than independent 
information offices. A commercial attaché 
who knows the answers would have more 
effect on trade, and any travel agency can 
sell a ticket. There is more to modern 
diplomacy than tax-free petrol, cocktail 
parties (euphemistically described as recep- 
tions among Moslems), and calling on other 
diplomats. The weakness of the Arabs’ 
voice in the world is not always the fault 
of the men their governments send abroad. 
The governments, for reasons best known 
to themselves, fail to keep their representa- 
tives informed. Their press and commercial 
attachés in London, Washington or Moscow 
are likely to know only what they read in 
the local papers. They are often, under- 
standably, as eager to get information 
about the situation back home from the 
inquiring reporter or commercial traveller 
as they are to pass on information about 
governmental changes or new products to 
be sold. Sometimes they know little about 
the countries they try to represent. The 
chargé d affaires in London of one Arab 
country, for instance, has never set foot in 
that country. 

Before the Iraqis and their Arab 
brethren embark on expensive new public 
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relations schemes, they should first take 
stock of what they already have on hand. 
Perhaps they will find that old-fashioned 
diplomacy, well organised and properly 
administered, would bring in more tourists 
and trade than flashy establishments in 


~ Piccadilly or the Ringstrasse. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Fag Ends 


Our correspondent who was at Blackpool 
last week writes : 


HE last two days of the Trades Union 
Congress were dominated by Mr 
Gaitskell’s carefully worded plea for wage 
restraint on the one hand and the delegates’ 
unanimous vote for higher wages and 
shorter hours on the other. The wages 
motion, put forward by the Electrical Trades 
Union, led to the usual stream of union 
shibboleths ; the debate on the 40 hour 
week, half-hearted and diffuse as it was, 
was tactically the more interesting. The 
union leaders who wanted to push the 
shorter working week faced two major 
difficulties: the first was that most union 
members do not want it (many work all the 
overtime they can, even with a 44 hour 
week), and the second was that employers, 
who rightly see the demand as just a con- 
cealed wage claim, are not ready to concede 
it. This made an unpropitious background 
for any motion ; it is probable that unions 
demanding straight wage increases will 
make the running after October 8th, and 
possible that we may have seen the last 
of the 40 hour week slogan for some time. 
Friday at Congress is always a time for 
tying up loose ends, and this one was no 
exception. The report on the general 
council’s exchange with the ETU was 
passed over without a word—a result not 
only of the TUC’s cold feet in the matter 
generally, but also of their lack of confi~ 
dence in the leading non-communist 
champion in the union in particular. A 
solid vote expressing support for the 
Labour party followed (with only 
“derisory” opposition) and the day 
finished with a resolution, which was 
carried, calling on the general council to 
investigate itself in order to make its 35 
members more representative of trade 
unionism as 2 whole. This difficult job 
will fall to Mr Bartlett, of the Confedera- 
tion of Health Service Employees, the 
TUC’s chairman for the next year. 


NIGERIA AND THE BOMB 


Dusty Answer ? 


HE Prime Minister of Nigeria, Alhaji 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, and four of 
his ministers arrived in Britain this week to 
ask Britain to make representations to 
France not to detonate its atomic device in 
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the Sahara. The British Government can 
be in no doubt of the seriousness of this 
mission ; indeed, it is embarrassed. This is 
an all-party mission, and it aligns the 
Northern People’s Congress, the emirs’ 
party, with the two more radically-minded 
parties of the South. Thus as the Nigerian 
election campaign gathers in heat, the par- 
ties are demonstrating that in the matter 
of atomic bomb tests in the Sahara they 
are at one with Ghana and the other inde- 
pendent African states in their protest 
against the French. The British Govern- 
ment had not looked for such solidarity 
with the other African states even before 
Nigerian independence ; but now it cannot 
be explained away, even if remarks are 
made, sotto voce, that for electoral reasons 
the NPC could not lag behind the other 
parties on this issue. 

What is worse, the delegation’s plea 
that Britain should do something to stop 
France kicking up radioactive dust in the 
Sahara is certain to receive a dusty answer. 
The Nigerians are perfectly aware that 
Britain cannot bring direct pressure on 
France. But they will not be taken in by 
the red herring that France has the right to 
explode a device. They are asking that 
France should not explode it in the Sahara 
against the organised protest of so many 
African governments, and that Britain 
should not side with France now that 
Morocco has raised the issue in the United 
Nations. But Britain may already be so far 
committed to support France in North 
Africa in the UN assembly that it would be 
impossible to make an exception over the 
bomb. This would mean turning Nigeria 
down flat just when the Colonial Office is 
straining every nerve to ensure Nigerian 
goodwill on the eve of independence—and 
the drawing up of a defence treaty between 
Britain and Nigeria. The role which was 
cast for Nigerian independence, and the 
accession of Nigeria as the biggest state 
since Pakistan to the Commonwealth, next 
year was to draw attention from the un- 
pleasantnesses which seem probable else- 
where in British Africa. 

If the Nigerians are snubbed, they will 
have an incentive to work more closely with 
Ghana and the Bandung bleck than seemed 
at all likely at the time of the Accra 
conference of African states. The British 
government has been counting on Nigeria 
being a counterpoise to Ghana and Guinea. 
But if the future Nigerian foreign minister 
wants to commit Nigeria to a more African. 
nationalist line, the Northern Peoples Party 
and the emirs may now have a good excuse 
to shrug their shoulders and let him. 


FRANCE AND THE VATICAN 


No Overalls for Priests 


HE boldest social experiment of the 
Roman Catholic Church since the war 
is coming to an end. The Vatican has now 
decided to put a stop to the activities of the 
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French movement of worker-priests. The 
Mission of France, to give it its full title, 
was set up in 1943 by members of the 
French clergy who thought that preaching 
in dark Africa or distant Asia was not the 
only outlet for a missionary’s zeal. There 
was much to be done nearer home. The 
divorce between the Church and the indus- 
trial workers made it imperative, in their 
view, to send priests as missionaries to the 
big industrial centres of France. And if 
their preaching was to be effective, it was 
felt that they would have to share the work 
and the living conditions of those whom 
they wished to convert. Such was the 
origin of the worker-priests. 

The venture had its risks. The preachers 
could themselves be converted. Sharing 
the hardships of their fellow-workers, they 
could be influenced by their political and 
social opinions. Worker-priests took part 
in strikes and some were even arrested in 
communist-sponsored demonstrations. A 
conservative campaign against “red priests” 
and strictures from the Vatican led the 
French Catholic authorities to restrict the 
scope of the movement. In 1953 a revised 
statute prevented priests from devoting more 
than three hours a day to manual labour. 
But the French clergy still thought this 
mission worth the risks involved and asked 
the Vatican’s blessing for extending the 
movement again. Last June it re- 
ceived a negative reply, which has now 
leaked into French newspapers. 


Caen PIZZARDO, writing on behalf 
of the Holy See, tries at first to mini- 
mise the issue. He queries the assertion that 
the mass of French workers is “ un- 
Christian ” on the rather Jesuitical ground 
that many of them have been baptised. He 
then restates the traditional definition of a 
priest’s duties which is incompatible with 
factory life. But his main argument is 
couched in almost Marxist terms: “ the 
priest at work . . . is led, in spite of himself, 
to think like his fellow-workers on trade 
union and social subjects, to share in their 
actions ; this is a dangerous entanglement 
which brings him rapidly to take part in 
class war.” The pill is sweetened. The 
worker-priests are to be disbanded gradually 
and laymen trained in special institutes 
directed by priests will be allowed to preach 
among industrial workers. But the end of 
this venture is undoubtedly a victory for the 
conservative wing in the Vatican over the 
more modern French cardinals. 


SAN MARINO 


Polling on Monte Titano 


2 people of San Marino have de- 
clined to confer upon themselves once 
again the distinction of having the only 
communist-dominated government in 
western Europe. The tiny republic in the 
Apennines was governed by a coalition of 
Communists and Socialists from the end of 
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the war until October, 1957, when the de- 
fection of a handful of Socialist councillors 
gave the Christian Democrat-Social Demo- 
crat opposition a tiny majority; with the 
aid of a little constitutional sharp practice 
and some beating of drums by the Italian 
government off-stage, the Christian Demo- 
crats were able to take over the government, 
They refused, however, to submit 
immediately to the verdict of the 7,500- 
odd electors of San Marino, more than half 
of whom live abroad—presumably because 
they doubted how they would fare. 

But when the ordinary general elections 
came’ due—last Sunday—the Christian 
Democrats found, like their Communis 
opponents before them, that it is often 
easier to win elections when in power than 
when in the wilderness. The Christian 
Democrats and their Social Democrat allies 
between them gained 3,826 votes, just over 
60 per cent of those cast, and can therefore 
count on an absolute majority of the sixty 
seats in the new General Council. The 
Christian Democrats will probably get 27 
seats and the Social Democrats 9g ; the 
Opposition will probably consist of 16 
Communists and 8 Socialists. 

The effect of the female vote on politi- 
cal fortunes in San Marino remains an un- 
known quantity; women have at last been 
enfranchised, but for rather obscure reasons 
they cannot exercise their new rights until 
next year. On the other hand, the new 
electoral law does not seem to have had 
such a decisively unfavourable effect on the 
fortunes of the Communists as they main- 
tained it might ; under this law the goo- 
odd Sanmarinesi living in North and South 
America, most of whom are anti-Commu- 
nist, were allowed, unlike their compa- 
triots in Western Europe, to exercise a 
postal vote. Perhaps one of the biggest 
factors in the Christian Democrats’ victory 
was a shrewd assessment by the electors 
of which side their bread is buttered on; 
with a Christian Democrat government 
firmly (barring accidents) in power until 
1963, they may reasonably hope for an in- 
creased flow of financial benefits from 
Rome to the heights of Monte Titano. 


EDUCATION 


Proposals for the Schools 


Zo two unofficial kite-flying clubs 
attached to the main political parties 
have recently published tracts on education 
—the Tory Bow Group, on schools,* this 
week and the Fabian Society, on universi- 
ties,} last week. They have only a genera 
bearing on the parties’ electoral educational 
wares, but will add shot and shell to the 
educational controversy. The Bow Group 
follows the party line on improving 


* The Bow Group: Willingly to School, 
published by the Conservative Political Centre. 
2s. 6d 7 


+ T he Universities: A Royal Commission? 
by Graeme C. Moodie. The Fabian Socitty: 
5s. 
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You parlez 
anglais ? 













Good. Back from Paris, just. Weeks of negotiations, patient, complex, cordial, triumphant. 
Le shake-hand. Le pat-back. Soit! Ala votre... 


All complete now. All sworn, sealed, stamped, signed, settled. All legal. 

The Party of the First Part (nous voila partis) etc., the Party of the Second Part 

(la soirée au deuxiéme) etc... the Party of the Third Part (la quidame qui danse 

a ladite soirée) etc. .. Whereas (considérant que)... Notwithstanding (assis)... 


2 Oe a wl ee om (ek Ai et es. ae 


As witness (que le ciel nous soit témoin) etc ... All official. 


Meaning? That Wilmot Breeden, offering their technical knowledge (savoir-how), have bought 
a major holding (force majeure) in famous French components company Autocoussin Dura S.A.! 


Meaning that Britain (L’intrépide Albion) now has a foothold (assiette de pied) 


in the motor vehicle components side of the European Common Market 

(marché vulgaire, mais fort commode). 

Vive la reine! Vive le commerce et la science des mécanismes! Vive la France! Vive la joie! . 

Et long vive Wilmot Breeden whose locks, handles, window-winders, bumpers, over-riders, etc., 

virtually every British car roads today, etc., now whizzing about all over Europe etc. ; 
he 
ur 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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secondary modern schools in order to retain 
the inherited educational capital represented 
by the gra: mar schools, but is uneasy lest 
the Conservatives be driven into supporting 
the eleven-plus (in all its varieties) when, so 
the Bow Group believes, there are other 
ways out of the dilemma of selection of 
ability. They find the comprehensive school 
far less of a bogy than co most middle class 
parents, but, like Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, they 
place their hopes in such an improvement of 
secondary modern education that ultimately 
parents and pupils will happily sort them- 
selves out, over a period of adjustment, into 
the two streams, academic and practical. 
Their substantial suggestion to ease this 
transition (apart from spending the millions 
more on schools, teachers, and teachers of 
teachers which everyone hopes may become 
available) is to provide two new levels of 
GCE pass—the “S” level (for university 
scholarships) and the “N ” level for those 
who can hope at best for a pass or two at 
“O” level. This would enable secondary 
modern schools to get a school certificate for 
a substantial number of their pupils. 
Whether this would really help employers 
to select staff thereafter may be questioned, 
but it is possible that in the age of examina- 
tions it would underpin the egos of children 
with no more than average IQs, and per- 
haps this would be a good thing—until there 
arises a robust non-academic generation that 
can do without such crutches. 

The Bow Group rightly want more of 
everything for the schools, including more 
teachers, smaller classes, better equipment 
and more educational experiment (including 
some in optimum class sizes, please). But 
almost their only idea for finding the extra 
finance is to offload the payment of the 
teachers’ basic scale from the ratepayer to 
the Treasury. At the same time they are 
—again rightly—critical of the way local 
authority control over schools, teachers and 
parents is exercised. But do they not see 
that the whole tendency of such arguments 
is towards a national educational system in 
Which the local educational committees 
would have a much less authoritarian say 
either as paymasters or parents’ representa- 
tives ? The Bow Group do not throw this 
cat among the educational chickens— 
surprisingly, seeing what fun they generally 
have with the establishment. 


And Questions from 
Universities 


M° MOODIE, for the Fabian Society, is 
YA concerned to put up a comprehensive 
brief for the Royal Commission on the 
universities which Labour, if it comes to 
Power, has promised—or threatened—to 
appoint. In collecting eighty-eight questions 
to which he would like a commission to 
€xtract answers from the dubious dons he 
has ranged over the whole field of current 
uNiversity argument. His questions range 
from whether university expansion is really 
limited by availability of qualified staff to 
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the (almost lése majesté) query whether the 
University Grants Committee does an ade- 
quate job. Mr Moodie has naturally not 
shirked the formulation of questions about 
the position of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
their droit de seigneur in the matter of 
skimming the cream of student intelligence 
and the best of university staff. It is a 
question which, among others, ought to be 
faced; though to turn them into post- 
graduate institutions seems a solution only 
one degree worse than that of further raising 
their entry standards in order to leave more 
good seconds for other universities. 


Some of Mr Moodie’s questions are 


loaded with question-begging terms, but his 
university readers will soon frisk him of 
these, and the exercise was worth while. 
Nowhere, however, does he himself seem to 
face the question whether a Royal Commis- 
sion is suited to an inquiry on such a scale. 
However eminent the commissioners, the 
dons would understandably think they knew 
better; where they agreed with recom- 
mendations, they would put them into 
practice in any event, and where they did 
not agree, it would take government pressure 
to force their hands. This puts national 
policy for university education back where it 
must ultimately lie, which is (behind the 
UGC veil) the government. The problem 
is for the government to grasp the really 
prickly thistles—such as the distorting effect 
of Oxbridge’s superior esteem and resources 
compared to Redbrick, or the indenting for 
more scientists than dons think healthy to 
university life. A Royal Commission report 
would hardly help here—the mere facts can 
be less cumbrously called for. The eighty- 
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ninth question, to be added to Mr Moodie’s 
list is: which minister or department of 
state is primarily charged with university 
volicy ? 


LONDON 


Exploding Metropolis 


ow big is London ? According to Mr 

Powell, of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, in a paper read to 
the British Association, it is (or soon will 
be) something like 100 miles long and 
100 miles wide. That, at any rate, is 
the area now covered by rapid economic 
and population growth. In the last six 
years this London region has spawned 
400,000 new jobs—over 40 per cent of 
the total national increase. Most of 
these jobs are in London proper (particu- 
larly in new offices in the centre), though 
manufacturing employment has grown con- 
siderably in new towns and other places on 
the perimeter. But though London has 
become more and more a place to work in, 
it has become less and less a place to live in. 
Built-up London (Harrow to Croydon, 
Dagenham to Heston) has lost 245,000 
inhabitants since 1951, and the outer 
parts of the London region have gained 
660,000. 

The problems that such vigorous growth 
and development produce should be 
obvious. As a new and more distant ex- 
urbia spreads around the capital, the strain 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE STRIKE 


For some weeks past we have witnessed a scene in London at once novel and painful. 
g On the road from Belgravia to St. James’s Park and Birdcage Walk, and immediately 
facing the back of Buckingham Palace, the old buildings of the street . . . were some months 
ago removed in order to widen the road, and an open space for building was left. About a month 


ago, fresh buildings began to spring up, forming a new line of street. 


But in connection with 


these buildings a singular appearance has presented itself to the passer-by. The boarding which 





enclosed the scene of building operations has been protected by policemen placed there specially 
on duty. The hodman who carried the mortar, the bricklayer who laid the bricks, the carpenter 


who added the woodwork, have all been working under the special protection of a body of 
policemen. . . . The excesses of which the Trades’ Union, or at least members of it, are becoming 
guilty, cannot fail, if persevered in much longer, to produce a very serious revulsion of feeling 
on the part of the public against these combinations. We have been always ready to support 
the fair claims of labour to all the advantages to which increased demand entitled it. . . . But in 
the case of labour, as in the case of wheat and sugar, the fluctuations of price must rest upon 
natural causes, upon variations in the relation of supply and demand, and not upon the will and 
caprice of those who have to supply the demand. There is no error so great in commerce, nor 
one which is so quickly punished by failure, as when the dealers in an article combine to keep up 
its price against the natural tendency of an increased supply, to a decline. But when this effort 
is extended from inanimate to animate objects, from wheat or sugar to the labour of man, and when, 
in addition, man is to be treated not as if he were a rational being, capable of judging for himself, 
but as if he were an inanimate object to be sold or kept as best suited the speculative notions of 
a dealer, then it becomes a matter of tyranny of the grossest and worst character. Such is the 
tyranny which the turn-outs in the building trade are exercising over their fellow-men. .. . It is 
really too much to know that the whole course of legislation for many years past has been to 
destroy the monopolies of capital and property . . . and then to find that this is the class, which 
more than any other is disposed not only to impose a monopoly upon society, but in order to gain 
that end, to exert a severe tyranny upon fellow-workmen. 
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on the transport and highway systems grows 
alarmingly. The resuit may be to drive 
more industries, and offices too, to new and 
satellite towns—a healthy development in 
itself, but one that could easily choke radial 
communications, Urban sprawl and litter 
meanwhile threaten the green belt and 
remaining Southern England countryside. 
The growth of London is occurring at the 
expense of other, less developed regions of 
Britain. If this was judged wrong before the 
war, can it be right now? 

Answers to these urgent questions can 
never be easy, but two points surely stand 
out. One is that the problems of the Lon- 
don region would be enormously helped by 
the designation of more new towns—not 
as gigantic public housing projects, but 
as places to which industries as well as 
people would be encouraged to move from 
the capital itself. This would simplify com- 
munications, particularly if the new and 
satellite towns were linked by expressways 
with no intervening stops; it would reduce 
commuting, minimise sprawl, and provide 
the housing sites that are urgently needed 
without involving too many conflicts over 
beauty spots and rural amenities. The 
second point is that to encourage greater 
economic growth in other regions besides 
Londen would require a broader and 
different use of subsidies for transport and 
industrial location. The political parties’ 
present promises to mop up little local 
pockets of unemployment are quite unhelp- 
ful in this respect ; they may well, if the 
sites are intrinsically poor or out-dated, 
actually discourage new regional develop- 
ment, 


SWISS AND CZECHS 


Milk Chocolate Menace 


WITZERLAND’S “war hysteria” and piling 

up of armaments have, according to 

Rude Pravo, the Czech Pravda, cast dark 

clouds over its relations with the communist 

states. This is pretty alarming news, which- 
ever way you look at it. 

Armed to their milk teeth, these war- 
mongering watchmakers have evidently 
projected their provocative shadow at least 
as far as Prague, if not to Peking. Europe, 
and no doubt Asia, Africa and the 
Americas, must tremble at the rattling of 
Swiss sabres. The reckless imperialists of 
Berne have already reduced gallant little 
Lichtenstein to the status of a helpless 
satellite. Where will their rabid revanchiste 
ambitions stop ? 

Using the now fashionable reasoning of 
linguistic nationalism, the Swiss could easily 
stake out claims to France, Germany and 
Italy (not to mention Austria, Quebec and 
a good bit of New York City). There are 
Swiss pastry shops in the very Himalayas ; 
in that region of disputed frontiers, these 
might constitute a better territorial claim 
than, say, the landing of a rocket. Not that 
the legal niceties matter much once the 
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frenzied and heavily armed Swiss are on 
the march. 

Terrified of giving the wild men of the 
Alps the slightest provocation, spineless, 
appeasement-minded journalists have 
hitherto hushed up this looming threat to 
peace. Now, with the cuckoo clocks stand- 
ing at five minutes to midnight, Rude Pravo 
has fearlessly exposed it in the nick of time. 
The brave journalists of Prague have not 
even been silenced by Moscow’s stern 
warnings to “rabid inciters of conflicts ” 
not to try to disturb international harmony 
at this time of top-level comings together. 
They have done their painful duty, and told 
the world the awful truth. They deserve 
our thanks—that is, unless (a horrid doubt 
creeps in) they may possibly just have been 
misled by exaggerated reports about the 
recent passage of an elephant, in Hannibal’s 
tracks, across.the Alps. 


COSTUME 
Pride and Puggarees 
ANCHESTER’S City Council and 


Transport Department, the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland and Glasgow 
Corporation recently got involved in a tale 
of two turbans and two cities that promised 
well for the silly season. One Sikh was 


turned away from a dance hall and another 


turned down a job as a bus conductor ; the 
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impediment in each case was the neatly 
wound puggaree which, together with a 
beard untouched by any blade, is the badge 
of a pious Sikh. 

Gents are definitely required to remove 
their hats in any self-respecting palais de 
danse (are the managements aware, by the 
way, that a Sikh is also obliged to carry a 
knife?); and bus conductors are usually 
issued with uniform caps, which they may 
or may not wear. Does this amount to 
religious intolerance ? So said the indig- 
mant writers in correspondence columns 
who correctly pointed out that the Sikh 
soldiers of the British Raj were a fine body 
of puggareed men. But there is a bit more 
in these cunningly wound turbans than 
meets the eye. . 

If an ex-Grenadier goes to work for 
London Transport, must he be allowed to 
wear his honoured bearskin? If so, buses 
will have to be scaled upward, and there 
will be trouble with low bridges. Our 
tourist trade might well boom if the public 
transport services were ablaze with 
Masonic aprons and Nigerian togas, Salva- 
tionists’ bonnets, sarongs, kilts and 
sporrans. But before the last dykes yield 
to a flood of rather confusing splendour, 
might not a compromise be found in the 
fact that the Sikh religion, strictly speak- 
ing, enjoins the wearing not of the turban 
itself but only of the uncut hair beneath 
it; and this might be tucked away under a 
peaked cap just as, in battle, it used to 
vanish under a regulation steel helmet. 
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THE ELECTION OF 1959 


For the next few weeks comment upon 
the course of the election campaign, 
based partly upon despatches from cor- 
respondents in the constituencies, will 
be presented in this special section of The 
Economist. 








Into Battle 


BY A ROVING CORRESPONDENT 


F the latest News Chronicle Gallup poll is correct, there has 

been a swing of public opinion in this country since 1955 which 
must at present make the Conservatives favourites to win the elec- 
tion with a majority of over 100. Labour’s hopes of coming 
back to power in the face of these odds must presumably rest on a 
combination of three factors. 

First, there is their hope that the polls are not correct ; this 
point, and the evidence of the by-elections, is discussed in the 
next article. Secondly, there is the argument of some optimistic 
Labour agents that any swing in public opinion since 19§5§ will be 
more than compensated for by the improvement in their organisa- 
tion ; the polls show only how people think they will vote if they 
go to the booths, they do not show what changes there will be in 
the numbers who will be induced to turn out to do so. Thirdly, 
many of Labour’s most intelligent people express a surprisingly con- 
fident hope that there will be a pronounced swing from Conservative 
to Labour during the campaign itself. 

It is very difficult to swallow the argument that Labour’s dis- 
abilities are likely to be overshadowed by relative changes of 
efficiency in the two main parties’ organisations. So far as one can 
see, the Conservatives are probably about as well off for party 
workers as they were in 1955. They have no shortage of funds. 
Although they are fairly well organised, they admit that they are far 
from achieving their goals of 100 per cent canvasses and compre- 
hensive street warden systems. But the Labour party is not even 
within distant sight of these objectives. Labour’s organisation has 
probably improved a bit on 1955, and it looks like having a larger 
number of volunteer workers than last time. But the implementa- 
tion of the Wilson report in its “ penny-farthing ” organisation has 
been exceedingly patchy. There are plenty of marginal seats where 
Labour still has not got even a full-time agent. This is quite largely 
due to the shortage of competent men. In some cases incom- 
petents have been appointed and, after a year or two of mess, the 
full-time agency has been abandoned. 

From past experience, garnering of the postal vote is by far the 
most important organisational activity. The Conservatives expect 
to get only “as many or a few more” postal votes as in 1955. 
The Labour party has done quite well in organising this vote in a 
few seats, but its efficiency has been sporadic. The best guess one 
can make is that the Conservatives will not score quite the same 
overwhelming victory in postal votes as they did in 1955 ; but that 
they will still be ahead in this field almost everywhere—and usually 
quite substantially. Moreover as the electoral register dates from 
February there will be more emigrants from each constituency to 
track down in 1959’s October election than there were in 1955’s 
May one. 

One other influence on the turn-out may, however, work to the 
Conservatives’ disadvantage. Last time anything up to one and a 
half million normal Labour voters stayed away from the polls, 
largely because they no longer felt sufficiently horrified at the 
Prospect of another Conservative government to bestir themselves. 
Even more of Labour’s normal voters may, of course, feel 


even less horrified this time. But this time the Conservatives 
are almost equally worried about the possibility of lazy abstentions 
on their side ; this fear grows every time that the public opinion 
pollsters suggest that a Conservative victory with a large majority 
looks like being in the bag. 

It is these worries about the turn-out that have thrown both 
parties into a troubled behind-the-scenes controversy about 
what sort of a campaign they should wage. The problem for each 
is whether a loud and calumnious election campaign would do more 
good by frightening its own sleeping supporters out to vote, or 
whether it would do more harm by indignantly arousing the sleep- 
ing giants on the other side. Lord Hailsham and Mr Gaitskell each 
seems to have decided that the ideal solution would be for the other 
side to be very loud-mouthed and his own side to be very soft- 
spoken. Within limits both are probably right. But there are 
already some signs that the Tories may be in danger of carrying 
this cautious soft-speaking too far, and that Mr Gaitskell may be 
impeded from carrying it as far as he wisely would like. 

Mr Gaitskell’s difficulties are obvious: they are to control his 
militants. Down among the grassroots in the constituency organisa- 
tions one has the feeling that Labour emotions are rising earlier 
than they did in 1955. This does not mean that anything specific- 
ally dirty is being planned, even at the lowest levels. The Tories’ 
present cries of anguish are partly propagandist, partly prophylactic 
and partly inspired by a perhaps unnecessarily guilty conscience 
(and apprehension) about Dr Hill’s loud-mouthed telecast before 
Lord Hailsham’s edict to be gentler went out. 

The Tories’ danger may be less obvious. But if Mr Gaitskell does 
manage to curb his wild men, if soft-speaking does continue to be 
the order of the day on both sides, if everything goes as now, one’s 
impression is that there may indeed be some net swing to Labour 
during the campaign. In propaganda so far the first rounds 
seem, on the whole, to have gone to Labour on points. Labour has 
had a singularly good press, all things considered, for everything 
except Mr Greenwood’s broadcast. Mr Gaitskell’s touch on TV 
and at the TUC has been unexpectedly good. The Conservatives 
have countered with nothing except a very dull and unimaginatively 
“ safety first” election manifesto. Looking at the public opinion 
polls, one must still expect the Conservatives to win, and probably 
by an increased majority. But this first battle report from the 
constituencies must end with a tinge of surprise that the Tories have 
not made more of the running so far. 


The Swings Required 


N the general election of 1955, the Conservatives won a majority 
I of 68 over Labour, with six Liberals and two Sinn Fein 
convicts (who were promptly disbarred) also gaining election to the 
House. In the election of 1959 Labour would therefore need to 
win 34 former Conservative-held seats in order to gain parity with 
the Conservatives in the House ; and it would need to win 39 seats 
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in order to secure an absolute majority. Both these figures ignore 
the four seats which Labour has won in by-elections since 1955 ; 
in a general election Labour would need to win them over again. 

It so happens that if there was a straight swing from Tory 
to Labour of 23 per cent right across the country compared 
with 1955—that is to say, if 2} per cent of the electorate which 
voted Conservative last time this time voted Labour in every 
constituency—Labour would gain exactly 40 seats. A straight 
3 per cent swing to Labour would gain it 48 Tory seats. It is 
a reasonable rough-and-ready opening gambit for the electoral 
arithmetic of 1959 to say that as three-quarters of these 48 seats 
g0, so goes the nation. 

The 48 seats concerned are set out in Table I. The convention 
adopted there is to set in italics the seats in which the Liberals 
are expected to put up candidates this time ; seats in which the 
Liberal interventions are new—that is to say, where no Liberal 
candidate stood last time—have an asterisk as well as being 
italicised. It will be seen that in eight of the 48 seats, the Liberals 
are expected to make “new interventions”; in seven they are 
making “ reappearances” as in 19553; and in 33 there are at 


TABLE I 
THE CONSERVATIVE MARGINALS 


(Figures in brackets show swing Labour requires) 

18 seats requiring under 1 per cent swing: Gravesend 
(see note A), Bradford North (0.1), Plymouth Devonportt 
(0.1), Ayrshire Central (0.2), Glasgow Craigton (0.3), Ealing 
North} (0.3), Carlisle (0.5), Oldham East (0.5), Preston 
South (0.6), Hull North* (0.6), Glasgow Scotstoun (0.6), 
Maldon (0.7), The Wrekin (0.7), Eastleigh (0.7), York (0.9), 
Eye (0.9), Nottingham Central (0.9), Hitchin* (0.9). 

14 seats requiring 1 to 2 per cent swing: Wandsworth 
Central* (1.1), Yarmouth (1.1), Hornchurch (1.1), Lanark 
(1.1), Battersea South (1.1), Buckingham* (1.3), Halifax (1.4), 
Walthamstow East (1.5), Rochdale* (1.6), King’s Lynn (1.7), 
Dulwich (1.8), Doncaster (1.8), Rushcliffe (1.8), Sunderland 
South (1.9). 

16 seats requiring 2 to 3 per cent swing : Watford* (2.0), 
Woolwich West (2.1), Norfolk South (2.1), Gloucestershire 
South (2.1), Liverpool Kirkdale (2.1), Norwich South (2.5), 
Grantham (2.5), Chigwell (2.5), Darlington* (2.7), Walsall 
South (2.7), Devizes (2.7), Bedfordshire South* (2.8), 
Rutherglen (2.9), Dover (2.9), Manchester Wythenshawe 
(2.9), Brentford and Chiswick (3.0). 

Note A: Gravesend included because Labour vote was split 
by Sir Richard Acland in 1955. 

Note B: Italicised seats are expected to have Liberal candi- 
dates. * New Liberal intervention, no Liberal in 1955; 
t+ Liberal in 1955, but not expected in 1959, 





present expected to be straight fights (including two, Devonport 
and Ealing North, where Liberal candidates stood last time, but 
are not expected this time). Necessarily this tabulation can be 
based only on the provisional! list of Liberal candidacies, which is 
always apt to be amended just before nominations day. 

The importance or unimportance of the pattern of Liberal 
candidacies is always a matter of controversy. Very broadly, 
however, when there have been “new Liberal interventions” in 
by-elections during this Parliament the average swing from Tory to 
Labour has been between 2 and 3 per cent greater than it has been 
in straight fights ; when Liberals have “ re-appeared,” the extra 
damage done to the Tories has usually been rather smaller, on the 
average it has been equivalent to the damage done by a swing of 
between 1 and 2 per cent to Labour. For those who are uncertain 
of the method of arithmetic here, an example may help: if an inter- 
vening Liberal picks up 20 per cent of the vote, of which 18 per cent 
comes from the Tory and 2 per cent from Labour, this widened 
gap of 16 per cent between Tory and Labour has the same effect 
on the relationship between the major parties as an 8 per cent 
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swing from Tory to Labour would have in a straight fight. In 
the Tories’ worst period, between mid-1956 and their sudden 
recovery at the time of the London bus strike in May, 1958, the 
average net swing from Tory to Labour was just over 6 per cent 
in by-elections where no Liberal intervened and just under 9 per 
cent where one did. Since the bus strike the average net swing 
from Tory to Labour has been 23 per cent where there was not 
a Liberal and just under 5 per cent where there was. 

If these trends are repeated on October 8th, then Labour would 
probably need a general swing towards it of only about 1} per 
cent compared with 1955 in order to topple the Tories out of 
power ; without the succour given by a Liberal revival, Labour 
would need an average swing of rather over 2 per cent to win. The 
major part of the basis for this calculation can be read off from 
Table I. It will be seen that 26 of the 48 Tory seats listed in 
Table I would be vulnerable to a 14 per cent swing (nine of them 
being doubly jeopardised by Liberal candidacies), and that six 
of the remaining 22 would be rendered vulnerable by Liberal 
candidacies if the trends discussed in the preceding paragraph 
are repeated. Just outside the scope of Table I, the latest Liberal 
list of candidacies suggests that only two of the next 18 Tory 
marginals (ie. those vulnerable to swings to Labour of between 
3 and 43 per cent) will be affected by new Liberal interventions, 
although the Colonial Secretary faces a Liberal intervention in 
mid-Bedfordshire (4.7 per cent swing needed by Labour to dis- 
lodge him) in a seat that falls only just outside this margin. 

Add to these 34 vulnerable Tory seats the half a dozen Tory 
seats that the Liberals now have some hope of winning them- 
selves—Inverness, North Cornwall, North Devon, Hereford, Den- 
bigh, and Mr Bonham Carter’s captured citadel of Torrington. 
Add the two Conservative seats of 1955 not in Table I—Glasgow 
Kelvingrove (5.4 per cent swing needed) and North Lewisham (4 
per cent swing)—which Labour has since won in by-elections and 
where the new sitting members might be expected to have laid up 
some fund of personal loyalty. Add Carmarthen which Labour 
captured from the Liberals in 1957 and looks like retaining. Grant 































TABLE II 
THE LABOUR MARGINALS 


(Figures in brackets show per cent swing Conservatives 
require) 

16 seats requiring under 1 per cent swing: Faversham 
(0.1), Barons Court (0.2), Cleveland (0.2), Stalybridge and 
Hyde (0.3), Reading (0.3), Clapham (0.3), South West 
Norfolk (0.3), Glasgow Provan (0.3), Manchester Gorton 
(0.3), Blackburn (0.5), Acton (0.7), Willesden East (0.7); 


Gloucester* (0.9), Bristol North East (0.9), Leek (1.0), 
Brierley Hill (1.0). 


27 seats requiring 1 to 2 per cent swing: Salford 
West (1.0), Uxbridge* (1.0), Swansea West (1.2), Dun- 
bartonshire East (1.2), Wellingborough (1.2), Meriden 
(1.3), Falmouth-Camborne (1.3), Greenock (1.4), Chorley 
(1.4), Holborn-St Pancras (1.4), Stirling and Falkirk 
(1.5), Liverpool Edgehill (1.5), Edinburgh Central 
(1.5), Norfolk North (1.6), Accrington (1.6), Coventry 
South (1.6), Derbyshire South East (1.6), Hartlepools (1.7); 
Brighouse-Spenborough (1.8), Birmingham All Saints (1.8), 
Dundee West (1.8), Rugby (1.8), Bristol North West (1.9), 
Widnes (1.9), Ashton under Lyne (2.0), Bootle (2.0). 


17 seats requiring 2 to 3 per cent swing : Newcastle East 
(2.1), Lowestoft (2.1), Salford East (2.2), Birmingham Perry 
Bar (2.3), Dunbartonshire West (2.4), Manchester Ardwick 
(2.4), Eccles (2.4), Rochester-Chatham (2.4), Newark (2.5), 
Romford (2.5), Edinburgh East (2.5), East Flint (2.6), 
Huyton (2.7), Nelson and Colne (2.8), Birmingham North- 
field (2.8), Northampton (2.8), Ipswich (3.0). 


Note: Italicised seats are expected to have Liberal 
candidates. * New Liberal intervention, no Liberal in 1955. 
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that one or both of the Sinn Fein seats of 1955 might well be 
recaptured by the Tories this time. Grant that there are 
bound to be some supranormal and subnormal swings in par- 
ticular seats in any general election, and that up to a dozen 
formerly safe seats could conceivably be swung this time simply 
as a result of large population movements ; but assume that the 
effects of these aberrations will broadly cancel out as between Tory 
and Labour. The picture that emerges, in so far as the inexact 
science of the electoral statistician can help to point the way, is 
that Labour would probably need an average swing of 14 per cent 
compared with 1955 in order to turn out the Tories. 
How forlorn are Labour’s chances of achieving this? Up to 
the middle of this year forecasters had three pointers to go by: 
(1) In all the seven by-elections this year there has still been 
some net swing to Labour, although the strength of that swing 
in straight fights has diminished since the heady Labour days 
of a year ago. Ignoring the Belfast East by-election in March 
(where Labour was helped to an 8 per cent swing by very special 
factors), the record this year has been a 2 per cent net swing 
to Labour at South West Norfolk, 4 per cent to it at Southend 
(Liberal reappearance), 1 per cent at Harrow, 3} per cent at 
Galloway (new Liberal intervention), 13 per cent at Penistone, 
4 per cent at Whitehaven. The Penistone and Whitehaven by- 
elections took place as recently as June. Obviously, they suggested 
that a general election might still be a very close thing. 
(2) The local elections in May appeared to suggest a net swing 
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to Labour averaging only about } per cent compared with the 
local elections in 1955. 


(3) Last June the News Chronicle Gallup poll suggested that the 
Tories had a 1} per cent lead over Labour, compared with the 
2.9 per cent lead that they had in the actual voting in 1955. 
At this time, therefore, the polls themselves suggested that there 


was‘still a net swing to Labour compared with 1955, although 
only one of rather over } per cent. 


Since June the Tories’ lead on the Gallup poll has gone up to 
54 points, implying a swing to them of about 2 per cent since 
June and a net swing of between 1 and 1} per cent since 1955. It 
is fair to remark here that in the summer of last year the public 
opinion polls reported a Tory recovery which by-elections in 
November subsequently suggested was not as strong as they had 
thought ; but in general the record of the Gallup poll and other 
public opinion polls in this country has been astonishingly good. 

If the Tories did achieve a net swing of 1} per cent in every 
constituency on October 8th compared with 1955, they could, as 
Table II shows, expect to gain 30 Labour seats, increasing their 
majority over Labour to 128. If the Tories achieved a 3 per cent 
swing, their majority would reach a landslide level of 188. Among 
the Labour notables endangered by any Tory tide are Mr Mikardo 
at Reading (0.3 per cent swing needed to unseat him), Mrs Castle at 
Blackburn (0.5 per cent), Mr Strachey at Dundee West (1.8), and 
even Mr Harold Wilson at Huyton (2.7). 


In the Constituencies 


or. about 180 of the 630 constituen- 
cies of Britain are likely to be really 
interesting places in the next three weeks. 
The other 450 seats can probably be 
written down as nearly 200 safe Labour 
seats, nearly 250 safe Tory seats, and three 
safe Liberal seats before we start. Corre- 
spondents from The Economist have 
started to visit as many marginal seats as is 
conveniently possible ; our aim will be to 
report from them and from other available 
material what special influences seem to be 
at work in some of the most critical areas. 
As a convenient means of reference back 
to the tables in the preceding article, we will 
pick out the most marginal seats by printing 
in bold type the names of any seats that 
would change hands as a result of a 3 per 


cent or smaller swing away from the sitting 
member. 


In London’s South West 


“T) EaLy Bright Young People are Join- 
\. ing the Labour Party ” is the slogan 
outside Putney Labour party’s door and 
there alongside is the picture of a Really 
Bright Young Person, who turns out to be 
bour’s supremely photogenic candidate, 
Mr Dick Taverne. Since Mr Taverne looks 
younger than his thirty years and has a first 
i Greats, he presumably fits the bill, 
although it is a little disconcerting to find 
that the sole policy item that is then picked 
out for display is the undertaking to do 
away with the nominal fee for prescriptions 
at the chemists. 
Yet this typifies the dilemma of the 
Position in the clump of marginal seats 
South of the Thames, where London edges 


into suburbia and the LCC has plonked 
great clusters of housing estates in the 
middle of residential districts which agents 
always used to mark Tory on the map. 
There is general agreement that the voter 
is not much interested in foreign or colonial 
affairs or in anything which does not affect 
his pocket. The problem then is to scrape 
around to find some grievance that has a 
down-to-earth ring about it. Almost al- 
ways these self-conscious exercises in not 
being airy-fairy end up at the Rent Act. 
Significantly local Tories declare the issue 
is a dud and supporters of the Labour party 
say rather desperately that it is a fiercely 
burning one. After all, they have to say 
something. 

Putney is the prize exhibit of a sophisti- 
cated marginal of a kind which might 
statistically appear fairly safe. Sir Hugh 
Linstead’s Tory majority was 7,195 in 1955, 
and a swing of over 7 per cent would be 
required to dislodge him. But since 1955, 
10,000 new inhabitants have moved into 
Putney, most of them to the lofty, colourful 
blocks of workers’ flats whose inspiring sky- 
line dominates Roehampton ; and another 
4,000 people have left the constituency, the 
majority of them thought to be Tories get 
ting away from it all. Also, a blind physio- 
therapist, Mr Burns, is standing as a 
Liberal where no Liberal stood before. But 
in the light of the national mood it is hard 
to see how even this combination of factors 
can do the trick for Labour this year. 
Labour won Putney in last year’s LCC elec- 
tions, but its vote did not improve signifi- 
cantly relatively to Labour votes elsewhere, 
as it should have done if the new housing 
estates were making a dramatic difference. 


On the whole Mr Taverne will be lucky to 
trim the Tory majority down to 3,000. 


Wandsworth, Clapham 
and Battersea 


N the more traditionally marginal Wands- 

worth seats a sitting Labour member, 
Mr Gibson, is defending a 225 majority in 
Clapham and a sitting Tory, Mr Hughes- 
Young, an assistant whip, is seeking to repel 
a second assault from Mrs Llewelyn Davies, 
whom he beat by 1,093 in 1955 in order to 
take Central Wandsworth from Labour. 
Both constituencies have lost population in 
the last four years and the Tories are hop- 
ing to score with their superior organisation 
of the postal voter. But Central Wands- 
worth has one of the few local Labour 
parties whose organisation displays visible 
benefits from the Wilson reforms. Like 
Putney, it also has a Liberal candidate, 
whereas there was not one in 1955. If Mrs 
Davies cannot win this seat, it is hard to 
see how Labour can possibly have a chance 
of winning the election. 

Mr Gibson’s chances of clinging to his 
toehold at Clapham may be slightly dimin- 
ished by the fact that the Tory candidate, 
Dr Alan Glyn, has a local educational issue 
to fight on. Dr Glyn is a member of the 
governing body of Henry Thornton Gram- 
mar School and has been fighting the LCC’s 
attempt to absorb it into one of its compre- 
hensive schools. There is a small West 
Indian community in Clapham, but fortu- 
nately no racial issue. 

Caught like a wedge between Clapham, 
Wandsworth Central and Putney lies Bat- 
tersea South, which actually includes Clap- 
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ham Junction. There the Tories, who else- 
where seem inclined to harp on peace and 
prosperity, are clearly poised to launch a 
thumping campaign against nationalisation, 
municipalisation, comprehensivisation and 
and any other manifestation of the menace 
of Gaitskellism that comes to mind in de- 
fence of Mr Partridge’s 679 majority. 
There have never been a thousand votes in 
it in this constituency since 1950. The 
Tories are not in the least fazed by the 
presence of a Liberal, Mr Mattinson, be- 
cause they faced a Liberal in 1955 too. The 
local Labour party says that its canvass 
assures it that it will get a massive majo- 
rity ; but there are signs that its canvass 
must have been rather odd. 


Squatters’ Rights ? 


HERE are some statistical similarities 

between Labour’s marginal London 
seat of Holborn-St Pancras and the Tories’ 
marginal suburban seat of Walthamstow 
East. Both would be vulnerable to a 13 
per cent swing to the other side, and in 
both a Liberal is reappearing as in 1955. 
A visit to both of them showed that present 
possession breeds surprising confidence. 
Statistically, most things must seem to be 
against Labour’s Mrs Jeger in Holborn. 
She won the seat by only 931 votes in 1955, 
and since then her position has suffered 
both from the rehousing outside the con- 
stituency of 4,600 predominantly Labour 
voters and from the publicity given to the 
red-flag-flying antics of the former Labour 
local councillors. The large Cypriot popu- 
lation in the constituency is less angry with 
Mr Macmillan nowadays, and her new Tory 
opponent is a television personality, Mr 
Geoffrey Johnson Smith. But the Rent Act 
probably still is a live issue in Holborn. 
At the 1958 LCC elections (before the red 
flag incidents) the constituency showed a 
swing to Labour compared with 1955 that 
was 2 per cent above the London average. 
Mrs Jeger is a good candidate, and your 
correspondent’s impression was that unless 
there is a general anti-Labour tide she may 
surprise her party’s pessimists by holding 
on. 

By contrast, it was the Tories who 
seemed supremely confident at Waltham- 
stow East, where their Mr John Harvey 
marked up a new Tory gain with a 1,129 
majority in 1955. Labour’s most vocal 
local issue seems to be disarmament ; there 
are some new housing estates in the con- 
stituency which ought to help them, but 
they seem ill-equipped to take advantage 
of this. An ILP candidate is thinking of 
standing, and will presumably finally ditch 
Labour if he does ; even if he withdraws 
the area is thought to be too prosperous to 
want a change. 


+ e 
New Towns’ Tide 
| gerne the unluckiest Conservative 
MPs in the country are the members 
for a number of formerly almost rural con- 
stituencies in the home counties whose 


traditionally Tory background is now 
threatened by the growth of the new towns. 
Such constituencies are Epping (which 
takes in Harlow New Town), Hitchin 
(which includes Stevenage), Hertford 
(which includes Hatfield New Town), 
Hemel Hempstead and Hornchurch. In 
each case the register of voters has in- 
creased markedly since 1955 ; and in each 
case this increase has been predominantly 
of Labour voters. 


Thus in Epping in 1955 Mr Finlay had 
a 3,523 Conservative majority. But since 
then the population of Harlow New Town 
has risen from 9,000 to 24,000, and the vote 
there may now more than balance that of 
the Tory stockbrokers in the older part of 
the constituency. The arithmetic of such 
an invasion must presumably start from the 
assumption that about a fifth of the 15,000 
newcomers will not vote. The 12,000 who 
do vote would then have to split about 
8,000 to 4,000 in order to destroy Mr Fin- 
lay’s majority. Unfortunately for Mr Fin- 
lay, recent local election results have 
suggested that at least 8,000 Harlowites 
normally should be expected to vote 
Labour ; moreover, many of the rest may 
vote not for the Tory but for the re- 
appearing Liberal candidate, the well- 
known broadcaster Mr John Arlott. Mr 
Arlott, of course, may also siphon off some 
votes from Labour. But Labour’s Mr Ford, 
an able candidate, is making a big issue of 
the Tories’ failure to build a hospital in 
Harlow ; he is confident that he will win, 
and he may well do so. 


Hitchin looks like the other reasonably 
likely Labour gain. The Conservative 
majority here in 1955 was only 965 and in 
the last five years 11,000 new residents have 
come from London to Stevenage New 
Town. Moreover, a Liberal is standing at 
this election, whereas in 1955 it was a 
straight fight. But the Labour party head- 
quarters are less confident than one might 
expect. Unemployment in the area is non- 
existent and the local nuclear disarmament 
campaign is unpopular because a large 
proportion of the factory workers in the 
constituency e€ armaments, including 
ones designed for a nuclear war. Labour 
now has the task of persuading hostile 
electors that it is not the party of unem- 


ployment. 

Hornchurch had a Conservative majority 
of 1,372 in a three-cornered fight in 1955, 
and a Liberal is standing again. Since 
1955 the council estates have been growing 
and 10,000 new voters are now on the 
register. This would indicate a gain for 
Labour but for two things. The first is 
that many of the new voters are highly paid 
workers at Ford’s and often tend to be 
more Tory than the average member of a 
new town; the second is that the local 
Tory machine is in particularly good shape. 


Hertford looks a tougher nut for Labour 
to crack in what will again be a straight 
fight. The Conservatives won here by 
5,984 in 1955, but since then the popula- 
tion of Hatfield New Town has risen by 
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11,000 and, the register being an old one. 
some of the Tories on it are suspected to 
be defunct. Redundancy at De Hayil- 
lands is Labour’s principal issue, but this 
seat, though now undeniably marginal, will 
probably only go to Labour if there is a 
general swing against the Tories in all in- 
dustrial areas. 

Hemel Hempstead should stay Tory. A 
majority of the 10,000 new residents since 
1955 are likely to vote Labour, but it is 
difficult to envisage them splitting in such 
a way as to wipe out the Tories’ lead of 
6,136 last time, even though, then as nov, 
there is a Liberal in the field. The deci- 
sion of the Tory incumbent, the popular 
Lady Davidson, not to stand again may help 
Labour slightly, as may the usual new town 
grumbles over the facilities. But there 
seems to be little local steam behind these, 


Very Marginal Tories 


T first sight the two most vulnerable 
Conservative seats in the country 
should be Gravesend and Hull North. At 
Gravesend in 1955 the Tories’ Mr Kirk 
beat Labour’s Mr Victor Mishcon by 2,909 
votes, but only because Labour’s former 
MP for the constituency, Sir Richard 
Acland, intervened as an _ independent 
opposing the H-bomb and siphoned off 
6,514 votes. It will be surprising if Mr 
Mishcon does not win the seat this time, 
and with his experience of the chairman- 
ship of the London County Council he 
might easily gain fairly early promotion 
to Labour’s front bench. As Table I on 
page 916 shows, Hull North (Labour swing 
required 0.6 per cent) is now the most 
marginal Tory seat where a new Liberal in- 
tervention is expected. 

Logically, everything should be against 
the Tories in Hull North. Their sitting 
member is retiring and their candidate is 
an unknown newcomer ; unemployment is 
above the national average ; the local Labour 
organisation is said to have improved since 
1955 (it certainly cannot have deteriorated). 
But one must never underestimate Labout’s 
capacity to muff its best chances. Its candi- 
date at Hull North, Mr Foord, is a left: 
winger, likely to talk a lot about nationalisa- 
tion and the need for nuclear disarmament. 
There has been a grandmother of a trade 
union row at Hull docks, where TGWU 
officers have been accused of victimising 
dockers belonging to the disaffiliated steve- 
dores’ union. The Liberals’ intervening 
Mr Butcher is a nuclear disarmer 100. 
Some slum clearance since 1955 meals 
that a few Labour supporters have moved 
out, and it is possible that the Tories may 
gain from the Icelandic cod war. Here in 
short, in what some might regard as the 
most marginal constituency in England, 's 
a microcosm of almost all the good and 
bad reasons—the unpopularity of left-wing 
socialism, trade union troubles, radical dis- 
affection, slum clearance, and the occa- 
sional popularity of “Tory toughness 
abroad—why even the ripest Conservative 
fruit still may not fall off its bough. 
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LETTERS 








Election Issues 


$ir—The balance will be fairly struck when 
you weigh the attitudes of the two big 
parties, you say in your last issue ; but in 
your later totting up of the points on the 
economic issues your arithmetic is only all 
right as far as it goes. 


If the Tories have had “ some very good 


luck” in 1958 should you not have men- 


tioned that Labour had some very bad luck 
in 1951—a gigantic restocking boom, set off 
by the Korean war? If Labour ran us into a 
series of balance of payments crises in 1945- 
51, should you not mention the series of 
balance of payments crises in 1955, 1956 
and 1957 ? 


If Labour has been obstinately extravagant 

in its promises to the domestic electorate, 
should you not have mentioned that the 
Tories have been as obstinately extravagant 
in their promises to their nationalist sup- 
porters ? Which is more costly in economic 
terms—promises of new hospitals (badly 
needed in all conscience), higher pensions 
aid municipalised housing or Mr Mac- 
millan’s backing of the Suez adventure when 
he knew the effect on the gold reserves 
might be disastrous, or the unnecessary pro- 
longation of the crisis in Cyprus, or the faint 
but real risk of a colonial war in Africa, or 
the obstinate maintenance of a British 
nuclear deterrent which is unnecessary as a 
supplement to America’s deterrent and 
unusable separately ? And as for promises 
to the domestic electorate, what about the 
Tories’ 300,000 houses, which were one of 
the prime causes of our troubles in 1955 and 
1956 ? 


You may be right in thinking that foreign 
bankers will always suspect that Labour will 
bea less effective and stern guardian of the 
value of the pound than the Tories, but at 
least if you claim to be striking the balance 
fairly, you should mention some of the argu- 
ments for thinking that in practice there will 
be little to choose between them. After all, 
the foreign bankers may read The Econo- 
mst. If The Economist says that Labour 
more likely to make a mess of the pound 
than the Tories without mentioning all the 
arguments on the other side, are you not in 
lact helping to ensure that the pound will be 
iM trouble when Labour does get back to 
power—however sensibly Labour behaves ? 
~Yours faithfully, | FRANCIS RICHARDSON 
London, SE 3. 


SiR—I am not concerned with assessing 
the record of one party as against the other, 
but 1 am surprised that your article in your 
Ssue of September 12th skated around the 
pacity of any government to introduce 
restraint into the wage level. 


It is a live issue, because all postwar 
governments, Conservative and Labour, 
have with varying degrees of success sought 
some accommodation frem the unions. As 
the latest Cohen report showed, there is no 
reason to believe that governments will. not 
continue to do so. Your article avoided the 
point that use of the bludgeon may per- 
petuate that series of annual wage strikes 
which have characterised the past three 
years. The real questivn to ask is whether 
either of the major contesting parties is pre- 
pared to tackle the dilemma, or to produce 
a suitable plan. 


On this point, individuals must resolve 
for themselves if one party’s extremely 
vague hints about a self-restraint by the 
unions that is more than likely to break 
down are any worse, or better, than another 
party’s implicit acceptance of a likely series 
of large-scale annual strikes. That is the 
choice and only the electorate knows the 
answer.—Yours faithfully, | JoHN CorINA 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


Local Government 


S1R—I refer to your recent comment on 
the next phase of the Local Government 
Boundary Commission’s work and the im- 
pending switch to the Yorkshire area. 
You suggest that theie is in this case 
a tailor-made body—the West Riding 
County Council—ready to take over the 
top tier functions from the county 
boroughs. Presumably therefore in your 
opinion the current problems can be solved 
by a drastic addition to the WRCC’s 
empire. 


This, if I may say so, is a classic example 
of the purist’s approach to problems of 
many facets. I seem to recall that you took 
a contrary view not long ago when discuss- 
ing the future of the London County 
Council. 


There is quite certainly a substantial 
view in the West Riding that the county 
authority is far too large to deal adequately 
with its existing responsibilities, but you 
apparently face with equanimity the possi- 
bility of the transfer of some of the “ per- 
sonal” functions such as housing from the 
districts to the county. Are you not in 
danger of failing to see the wood for the 
trees? Do you not overlook the very raison 
d@’étre for local authorities? As examples— 
electoral apathy can be at its extreme nadir 
when county elections are held. Figures 
like 20 per cent polls are common, as 
against 50-60 per cent in the districts, des- 
pite the relative disparities in powers. 
Wakefield is some 30 miles distant from the 
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fringes of the WRCC area. County 
council members are faced with such 
masses of papers for the full council 
meetings that in some cases it is beyond the 
powers of ordinary mortals to digest the 
contents. Of necessity members are drawn 
largely from the ranks of retired business 
men, of trade union officials, or from house- 
wives. Much valiant and painstaking work 
is put in, but the fact remains that it is re- 
grettable that it is almost impossible for 
those actively engaged in careers to take up 
membership, since all meetings are held in 
working hours. 


In large bodies such as the WRCC poli- 
tical control is unavoidable, and the few 
independents have little chance of breaking 
the powers of the caucuses. In fact 
also, much of the real control is in the 
hands of the officials. Notorious delays in 
completion of executive action are far too 
common and there are too many instances 
of quite distressing blunders arising which 
appear to spring from the very size of the 
organisation and from the age-old game of 
“passing the buck” amongst officials.— 
Yours faithfully, LIONEL F. CoOCKCROFT 
Todmorden 


Argentina’s Sugar 


S1r—While not even the most enthusiastic 
“Tucumano” would pretend that the 
sugar industry here is in the vanguard of 
modern technical progress I feel your 
correspondent is a little hard on us in his 
article on page 651 of your issue of August 
29th. As an instance, his statement that 
“there is no output of any by-products ” 
is far from being the case. In the year from 
June 1, 1958 to May 31, 1959 the sugar 
mills in this province also distilled no fewer 
than 95,329,306 litres of alcohol. This 
was in addition to the record crop of sugar 
in the 1958 harvest. 


Your correspondent is unfortunately also 
in error in his claim that the recent strike 
was settled on the terms Senor Alsogaray 
had insisted on from the beginning. Al- 
though claims for increased prices by 
planters were also involved the main issue 
was between workers, who claimed an in- 
crease of 100 per cent over previous crop 
wages, and the refinery owners, who offered 
50 per cent. Settlement was finally reached 
on the basis of 70 per cent but the National 
Government, their spokesman being Sefior 
Alsogaray, refused to homologate the 
agreement on the grounds that it went much 
beyond their wishes. Lastly, the two days 
general strike became almost general after 
demonstrators seriously damaged many 
shops on the afternoon of the first day. 
Banks and public offices that were provided 
with police guards opened as usual. 


With these reservations on points of fact 
I fully join your correspondent in his ex- 
pressed hope that the policies of Sefior 
Alsogaray may soon bear fruit.—Yours 
faithfully, W. D. ScoTLANp 
Tucuman, Argentina 
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Memories of War 


Journey with a Pistol 


By Neil McCallum. 
Gollancz. 160 pages. 16s. 
The Marauders 
By Charlton Ogburn. 
Harper. 307 pages. $4.50. 
oT long before he was killed on the 
Sambre Canal on November 4, 1918, 
Wilfred Owen had begun to rough out a 
preface for a collected edition of his poems. 
He wrote: 
Above all I am not concerned with Poetry. 
My subject is War, and the pity of War. 
The Poetry is in the pity. Z 
Yet these elegies are to this generation in no 
sense consolatory. ‘They may be to the 
next. All a poet can do today is warn. 


His was the poetry of instant protest against 
the folly and beastliness of the trenches. 
A decade later the survivors—Sassoon, 
Graves and Blunden among them—re- 
turned to the indictment, this time in their 
memoirs. They had had time to ponder. 
- But on re-examination they found the scars 
of war as terrible as the bleeding wounds 
of their youth. There was cause for pity 
and reason for denunciation. The second 
world war has not given birth to a com- 
parable literature, either in tone or quality. 

It was not because of a dearth of talefit. 
The achievements of the “new writers” 
in the thirties seemed in 1939 to hold out 
the promise of a literature of the war. Had 
they not found inspiration in the Spanish 
Civil War? And the war with Germany 
was, after all, the conflict for which they 
had been preparing themselves and their 
audience. It was a war they had already 
judged as just. But when the war came, 
they failed to find it an identifiable and 
concrete theme of inspiration. That, per- 
haps, was through no fault of their own. 
The reason seems to lie rather in the 
differing nature and atmosphere of the two 
wars. 

The trenches on the Western Front pro- 
vided a symbol of suffering, common to all 
who had served. The long agonies of siege 
warfare, the appalling and unnecessary 
casualties, the stupidities of high command, 
the filthy burrows in the earth, lice, trench- 
feet, shell-shock and the fear of going over 
the top were shared by a whole generation 
of young men. But they were shared by 
that generation alone: Blighty and Pass- 
chendaele were two different worlds. The 
battles in 1939-45 did not produce a com- 
mon symbol, other than the perils of death 
and wounds. The war was diffuse in time 
and space. The tank-gunner in Normandy 
was not simply in a different hemisphere 
to the prisoner working on the Bangkok- 
Rangoon railway: he was in a different war. 
The war, in becoming more universal, was 


less concentrated in its impact. The 
casualties, at least as far as the British forces 
were concerned, were fewer; the pro- 
fessionals were more competent in their 
management ; and the dangers and fret of 
battle were far less long-drawn-out. Nor 
did one generation alone carry the burden 
for the rest: the civilian in the bombing 
raid was as much in peril as the soldier 
up on the line. There was far less to 
protest about. 

There was less reason for protest. In 
1914 it was still possible to be romantic. 
Other men besides Rupert Brooke had 
dreams of glory and visions of derring-do. 
After the Somme there were only night- 
mares and the Dead were no longer rich. 
The poetry and the protests were born from 
disillusionment. The poet in 1917 could 
denounce the vile cruelties of war. There 


- was no ideal, whether patriotism or political 


necessity, to make them bearable. It was 
still possible in 1943 to seek support in an 
ideal: the concentration camp had given 
point to the war. The war was a job to 
be done, a job that had to be done. There 
was so much to pity that individual suffer- 
ing was no longer an adequate symbol. 
There was nothing romantic in the accep- 
tance of war ; it was a business that hap- 
pened to be more horrible than most. 
There was no disillusionment, because 
there had never been any illusion. The 
generations that followed Owen had taken 
note of his syllogism and heeded his warn- 
ing: they went to war prepared for its 
terrors and in the event found them less 
terrible. The shock to the sensibilities was 
less, the literature the poorer. 

Through his personal experience the 
writer of the first world war could drama- 
tise a moral attitude towards war and could 
question its justification. The question 
had no meaning for the writer of the second 
world war. He was forced to seek inspira- 
tion in the broader theme of an individual’s 
reaction to danger. He could be more 
specific about the morality of killing and 
less about the morality of war. This made 
his writing less intense. “ Journey’s End ” 
is an indictment of war in terms of the 
reality of the German offensive in March, 
1918 ; “ The Long and the Short and the 
Tall ” is a morality about race and the justi- 
fication of killing which, despite all its inci- 
dentals, has little to do with the war in 
Malaya. “Nine Rivers to Jordan” bril- 
liantly analyses the brutal and corrupting 
influence of war upon the individual ; “ The 
Naked and the Dead,” for all its naiveties, 
describes the hysterics of violent action ; 
and even that best-selling piece of journa- 
listic fiction, “The Cruel Sea,” reports 
horrors. In none of these, however, is the 
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necessity of the war, or of war, questioned. 
There is a lament for suffering but no pro- 
test at its cause. Mr Neil McCallum, 
patching a book together from diaries, 
letters and notes written at the time, goes 
back to the model of the earlier generation, 
Like theirs, his theme is futility and 
despair. Yet, unlike theirs, his protests 
seem to be irrelevant. 

Mr Charlton Ogburn, on the other hand, 
looks back on the war from the viewpoint 
of a mature middle-aged man. It is per- 
haps because of this perspective that he 
has been able to write a book that is specifi- 
cally of the second world war and which 
captures the atmosphere of that war 
accurately and truthfully. His book about 
Merrill’s Marauders in Burma has not yet 
been published in this country. It deserves 
to be. It is something more than an 
account of one “ side show ” which is well- 
written, fair and honest. It is a successful 
attempt to describe what war is like, what 
it was like for those who fought between 
1939 and 1945. It says: this happens. It 
does not ask whether it should happen. 
Instead it examines the problem of how 
men face war, how they keep going “all 
those miles, all those weeks, those months.” 
That is a question that is always relevant. 


Popular Science . 

The Thirteen Steps to the Atom 

By Charles-Noél Martin. 

Harrap. 255 pages. 25s. 

New Chemistry: A “Scientific American” 
Book. 

Bell. 217 pages. 13s. 6d. 

Big Molecules 


By Harry Melville. 
Bell. 180 pages. 15s. 


An Approach to Modern Physics 


By E. N. da C. Andrade. 
Bell. 254 pages. 27s. 6d. 


OPULAR science writing is more highly 
developed in the United States than 

it is on this side of the Atlantic where deep 
in the grass roots runs the feeling that 
science, like alchemy, ought not to be easy 
to understand lest it lose its magic powers. 
Ideally, good science writing, which can be 
very good indeed, should be intelligible to 
the layman without insulting the intelligence 
of scientists, who may want to keep them- 
selves informed about what their colleagues 
are doing. In practice authors usually have 
to decide whether they are trying to com- 
municate scientific ideas to complete tyros 
or to readers with at least a nodding 
acquaintance with elementary scientific con- 
cepts. These four books, one French, one 
American and two British, are a representa 
tive cross section of the type of popular 
science writing published within the last 
year ; M. Martin’s is the only one of the 
four which could be read for pleasure alone. 
It is a remarkable achievement in its way. 
The 117 exceptionally well reproduced 
photographs, all of them of objects n0 
visible to the naked eye and all chosen, if 
M. Martin is to be believed, because he likes 
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their pretty shapes, provide, together with 
the commentaries on them, a solid introduc- 
tion to the structure of matter, an annotation 
on such abstruse scientific tools as electron 
microscopes and cloud chambers, a side kick 
at textbook theories of chromosomes and 
genes as well as photographs of individual 
atoms arranging themselves into wallpaper 
patterns, all without the slightest mental 
effort from the reader and with a good deal 
of incidental enjoyment. This is a good 
bedside book. 

The same cannot be said of the other 
three, other than for insomnia victims. Here 
seekers after knowledge must expect to work 
for it. Sir Harry Melville’s “ Big Mole- 
cules,” based on his Royal Institution 
lectures for children, is a good and clear 
description of an extremely important new 
branch of science, but the layman really 
wants to read M. Martin first so that he can 
recognise a big molecule and its place in the 
structure of matter. Then he is ready for 
Sir Harry, who is easy to follow because he 
has the luxury of a whole book at his dis- 
posal. Given enough words, the most 
abstruse scientific subject can be made clear 
to the least technically minded reader and 
Sir Harry takes 180 pages to say much of 
what the Scientific American reprints com- 
press into fifty. 

The Scientific American is unique in 
being a long-established popular science 
journal with a high standing among 
scientists. But it achieves condensation at 
the cost of some loss of clarity. Its authors 
must make the big assumption that their 
readers already understand such phrases as 
infra-red spectrum, alpha decay, and fast 
chlorination, which the ordinary arts- 
educated layman in this country does not 
—without a good deal of toil and sweat. 

Professor Andrade is less exacting, if only 
because he is dealing with more familiar 
subjects such as vibration, the quantum 
theory and the structure of atoms and not 
with scientific novelties like chelation, fluor- 
carbons and rare earths. This is the second 
edition of a book that genuinely lives up to 
its title. It is literally an approach to 
physics, an old-fashioned didactic approach 
that is accurate, superficial, straightforward 
and unprovocative. Few popular science 
Writers know how to be stimulating as well 
as instructive ; those who do can lift the 
subject, like the best types of science fiction, 
from the reference book category into the 
ranks of genuine literature. 


A Jesuit View of Marxism 
Dialectical Materialism. 


By Gustav A. Wetter. 
Routledge. 609 pages. 52s. 6d. 


a+ author, a Jesuit, is professor at the 
Papal Oriental Institute in Rome ; the 
book is something like a monument to 
Jesuit scholarship and its traditions. No 
other similarly massive and conscientious 
Survey of trends in Soviet philosophy has so 
ar appeared in any language, including the 
Russian. The work was first published in 
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Italy and Germany; the present English 
edition is an expanded version of the 
original. Written concisely and lucidly, it 
is divided into two parts, one recapitulating 
the fortunes of dialectical materialism, the 
other analysing “ notions and categories.” 


The value of the book lies chiefly in its 
historical section where the author has 
amassed an impressive amount of informa- 
tion about trends, crucial philosophical de- 
bates in Soviet Russia, and the works of 
many philosophers, some long banned or 
forgotten. The writer’s objectivity in sum- 
marising Marxist views should be especially 
underlined: it makes his work into an indis- 
pensable reference book ; and it contrasts 
favourably with much of Western writing 
on the same subject. Father Wetter, of 
course, views Marxism from the angle of 
Thomist philosophy and his purpose is “ to 
provide an ordered selection of documen- 
tary evidence sufficient for an intellectual 
showdown with Soviet Communism.” But 
“if such a showdown is not to degenerate 
into a futile babble of conflicting mono- 
logues, the first endeavour of both parties 
must be to understand the other. This 
calls .. . for strict objectivity . . . and readi- 
ness to acknowledge positive merits 
wherever they are to be found.” Pheno- 
menologist or logical positivist critics of 
Soviet philosophy, would do well to heed 
this caveat: unfortunately, their argumenta- 
tion against Marxism does all too often 
degenerate into “a futile babble of conflict- 
ing monologues.” 


However, the Jesuit approach and under- 
standing have their own limitations, which 
eventually come to light with rather comical 
effect. The author’s :urvey is most useful 
when he deals with the Stalin era; he is 
much weaker when he discusses pre-Stalinist 
and post-Stalinist trends. He is of the 
opinion that “in present-day Soviet philo- 
sophy there is very littie left of real dialec- 
tics.” This is largely true; but precisely this, 
the non-dialectical, dogmatic and quasi- 
ecclesiastical style of Soviet philosophy 
makes that philosophy fat more congenial to 
the Jesuit critic than classical dialectics 
could ever be. He feels a kindred spirit in 
the Soviet philosopher of the Stalin era; 
and rather disarmingly he acknowledges the 
kinship when he says that both the Catholic 
theologian and the Sralinist theorist ask 
“not whether a proposition is true or false 
in itself, but whether it figures in the corpus 
of revealed truth issuing from a demon- 
strably infallible source of dogmatic 
authority.” Moreover, he sees “ a very wide- 
ranging correspondenze between certain 
fundamental categories . . in Soviet philo- 
sophy ... and... even Thomism.” If 
Stalin had only accepted the “ dogmatic 
authority ” to which Father Wetter bows, 
his “ philosophical” writings might have 
obtained the Nihil Obstat and the Impri- 
matur that adorn the front of Father Wet- 
ter’s book. Soviet philosophy, as it sheds 
the Stalinist fetters, may yet surprise the 
author. In the latest issues of Voprosy 
Filosofii Russian writers already discuss the 
philosophical implications of Einstein’s 
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theory without referring to any “corpus of 
revealed truth” and without quoting even 
once the dogmatic authority of Khrushchev 
or Lenin, or even Marx and Engels. They 
just “ask which proposition is true and 
which is not.” One suspects that if and 
when this freedom of inquiry spreads over 
the whole field of Soviet philosophy, Father 
Wetter may find himself out of his depth 
and lose his usefulness as a guide. 


The Institutionalist View 


Fact and Theory in Economics 
By Morris A. Copeland. 


Cornell University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 350 pages. 48s. 


ITH few exceptions, these collected 

papers deal less with economic prob- 
lems whether of theory or of policy (what 
are the logical relations between these con- 
cepts or quantities ; or what should be done 
in this economic situation ? ) than with the 
problems of economics itself (with what sort 
of knowledge is the economist properly con- 
cerned ; what are his proper tools ; what 
are their shortcomings and possibilities ?). 
Their appeal is accordingly a specialist one, 
particularly as they are written with an 
austere disregard for the arts of persuasion 
that their undoubted intellectual distinction 
does not entirely redeem. 

They are subtitled “ The Testament of an 
Institutionalist,” and Professor Copeland 
derives some justifiable satisfaction from the 
advance towards respectability, from the 
1930s on, of the institutional approach 
which he championed in the 1920s under 
the banner of Wesley Mitchell. His attitude 
to economic affairs is uncompromisingly that 
of the natural scientist, and his definition 
of natural science has a nineteenth-century 
starkness ill-adapted to any kind of social 
analysis, being deterministic, mechanical 
and based on assumptions of uniformity 
which would shock a modern physicist, let 
alone biologist. Yet the insistence, derived 
from this view, on hard facts objectively 
observed, on strictly operational concepts, 
on constant awareness of that legal frame- 
work within which economic events actually 
occur, on the social-accountancy side of 
economics in general, provided in its time 
and indeed still provides today a needed 
counterpoise to the deductive logical struc- 
ture of neoclassical theory. It is only fair - 
to add that Professor Copeland displays 
none of that arrogant hostility towards pure 
theory which characterised his intellectual 
ancestors of the Historical School—let 
alone of those contemporaries who, in 
Schumpeter’s words, “ condemned profes- 
sional theory without bothering to master 
it.” 

The eighteen essays in this volume, 
ranging in time from 1924 to 1955, fall into 
four groups. The first amounts to a natural 
science manifesto, most uncompromisingly 
expressed in the Jong paper (1930) Psycho- 
logy and the Natural Science Point of View. 
The second group deals, from a variety of 
aspects, with measurement and verification, 
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though it includes, in Authority and Reason 
as Instruments of Co-ordination in the 
United States, what is really a piece of 
political theory. The third shrewdly 
examines the conceptual content of certain 
statistical evidence ; in the fourth, Professor 
Copeland turns from discussing economic 
theory to using it—notably in formulating 
a stabilisation plan (1944) whose ingenuity 
is matched by an optimism, concerning 
administrative limitations, surprising in a 
natural historian of institutions. 

On the whole, “ Fact and Theory in 
Economics” confirms the view that the 
institutionalist’s role is rather to remind the 
public, like the singer in Porgy and Bess, 
that what the sacred texts assert “ain’t 
necessarily so” than to build a positive and 
self-sufficient science. 


The Dissenting Interest 
The Politics of English Dissent 


By Raymond G. Cowherd. 
The Epworth Press. 242 pages. 21s. 


cae is a disappointing book about an 
important and neglected subject: It is 
not so much an analysis of the social and 
political structure of dissent between 1815 
and 1848, the period with which it is con- 
cerned, as a concise account of social and 
political movements in which noncon- 
formists took a prominent part. Little 
attempt is made to penetrate beneath 
the surface of events or to examine 
the relative importance of religious 
and non-religious factors in radicalism, 
the Anti-Corn Law League, or the Ten 
Hours movement. English history is 
seen in one piece, and the fascinating prob- 
lems of local divergence are completely 
ignored. 

Even the dissenters themselves are too 
neatly and tidily sorted out into convenient 
bundles. The subtlety goes out of Unitari- 
anism, for example, and the Primitive 
Methodists never get their fair share of 
attention. The “enemy” of the militant 
dissenters—the: Church of England and the 
whole apparatus of the Establishment—re- 
mains blurred and often unreal, although 
there were at least as many changes in the 
position of the Church of England as of the 
dissenting interest in the period under re- 
view. On the answer to the biggest ques- 
‘tion posed—why Britain avoided a revolu- 
tion in a century of revolutions—there is far 
too little rigorous thinking. 
question has unfortunately become a stock 
question, and most of the answers are stock 
answers. It would be better for authors to 
avoid the question completely until they 
have understood many different aspects of 
British social history during a period of un- 
precedented change. 

Professor Cowherd’s book was first 
published in the United States in 1956. 
None of the criticisms of the American 
edition has been allowed to influence the 
shape and presentation of the British 
edition. Moreover, of the 242 pages in this 
edition more than 70 are devoted to notes, 
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bibliography and index. These are useful 
but not exhaustive. They may perhaps 
lead other scholars to go beyond the narra- 
tive to many of the problems which still 
remain unexplored. 


Short and Simple Annals 


Maryannery : Mrs Lincoln and Mrs 


Disraeli 


By D. H. Elletson. 
Murray. 176 pages. 18s. 


on book will bring a lot of pleasure to 
those who know little about last cen- 
tury’s history, and would like to know a 
little more. It contains two essays, one on 
Mary Ann Todd who married Abraham 
Lincoln, the other on Mary Anne Evans, 
first the wife of Wyndham Lewis, but better 
known as Mrs Benjamin Disraeli and 
Viscountess Beaconsfield. The two heroines 
had hardly anything in common; Mrs 
Disraeli was nearly thirty years the older, 
and they never met. True, each of them 
married a man of undoubted genius: but 
there was no more resemblance between 
their husbands than between themselves. 
Yet putting them side by side has a certain 
piquancy, whith the author has enjoyed. 
All four of his principal characters had a 
vein of eccentricity, and two of them were 
masters of English prose. There are plenty 
of good stories and good remarks by and 
about them, and Mr Elletson hates to let a 
good story pass untold. Some of them 
appear indeed more than once; and two 
and a half lines of Disraeli’s please him so 
much that he prints them in the same con- 
text, on two facing pages. 

For a book of its kind, “ Maryannery ” is 
refreshingly accurate. Yet its writer’s ten- 
dency to look on the bright side of every- 
thing goes rather beyond the fact in the 
assurance that “ there was no real ill will on 
either side” between Disraeli and Glad- 
stone ; and to say that “The question of 
Lincoln’s beliefs is one which has given rise 
to some controversy ” is a marked under- 
statement. There is a faint tone of shown- 
to-the-children in the style and though the 
book is entertaining, it is curiously lacking in 
dignity or respect. 


Man of Letters 
Edward Johnston 


By Priscilla Johnston. 
Faber. 316 pages. 28s. 


Wu: should be deterred from enjoy- 
ing this delightful book by any fear 
that it is too largely concerned with techni- 
calities of calligraphy and _letter-design, 
crafts in which Edward Johnston (1872- 
1944) was seen as a creative genius, The 
youngest of his three daughters writes amus- 
ingly, with objective humour, of her father’s 
memorable oddities, but she also gives an 
excellent account of Johnston’s achieve- 
ment: his revival of calligraphy and its pro- 
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found influence on modern typography. 
Johnston’s craft is fundamental to civilisa- 
tion. As his friend, T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, bookbinder and printer, wrote: 
“‘ Handwriting and hand decoration of letter 
and page are at the root of the Book Beauti- 
ful, are at the root of Typography and of 
woodcut or engraved decoration.” The 
subject is inevitably interesting to any edu- 
cated person. Moreover, there is a sad 
dearth of biographical literature devoted to 
eminent craftsmen, and here is an admirable 
contribution to it. 

Benvenuto Cellini and Thomas Bewick, 
the latter pre-eminent among wood-engra- 
vers, wrote autobiographies. J. W. Mackail’s 
“ William Morris ” is a fine performance in 
the monumental style, but Morris was 
much more than a craftsman, although his 
vast energy impelled him to revive and to 
practise several crafts. Johnston is to be 
regarded as a later child of the Morris move- 
ment. 

Although he -was actually born in 
Uruguay, coming to England as a child 
Johnston’s life was otherwise uneventful. 
He belonged to that unfortunate human 
category, the congenitally tired. Physical 
delicacy obstructed a normal education and 
always hampered his career. A clue to his 
patient pursuit of perfection may be found 
in his ancestry. He was descended from the 
Gurneys of Earlham and Elizabeth Fry was 
his great grand-aunt. 

The man to whom the world owes its 
best self-instructional book, “ Writing and 
Illuminating, and Lettering,” as well as the 
fine block letter alphabets used for London’s 
underground railways and buses, the teacher 
to whom Eric Gill owed the inspiration 
of his own lettering and typography, was 
himself greatly indebted to three men: W 
R. Lethaby (1857-1931), that insufficiently 
known great man, first principal of the Cen- 
tral School of Arts and Crafts and later first 
Professor of Design at the Royal College of 
Art (Johnston taught at both), Sir Sydney 
Cockerell, and the benevolently broad-min- 
ded “Uncle Johnston,” MP and company 
director, who actually encouraged his 
nephew’s beginnings as a self-taught calli- 
grapher. 


OTHER BOOKS 


HEALTH INsuRANCE. By O. D. Dickerson. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Illinois. 500 pages. 
$6.00. mee 

Specialists interested in a detailed examination 
of health insurance coverage in the United 
States will find plentiful facts and figures in this 
book, although the statistical series are already 
and inevitably out-dated. 


BRITISH NOVELS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By James Anderson. Cambridge University 
Press for The National Book League. 32 pages: 
3s. 

In this Reader’s Guide, according to the intro- 
duction, selection has been restricted for the 
most part to novels dealing with contemporary 
life, with a small section of “ fantasy and alle- 


gory.’ American authors are not included. 
There is a brief comment on each novel listed. 
PicturE Book or LonDON IN CoLour. Cow?iTy 
Life. 110 pages. 25s. 
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Let’s establish one essential fact first. Mere flying 
saucers never really stirred us tea-drinking British. 
But the British-built prototype Hovercraft SRN1 
does, because it’s very properly shaped like a 


tea-cup and saucer. 


What of the Hovercraft’s future? Enthusiasts 
predict that it will bring about a revolution in 
transportation. The Hovercraft makes and rises on 
its own cushion of air, and then skims on it over 


the surface of land and sea. 


The possibilities of the Hovercraft stretch the 
imagination. It needs no ports or airfields. And its 
efficiency increases with its size. The makers are 
already thinking in terms of a large Hovercraft 
ferry weighing a thousand tons and up, skimming 
at a speed of a hundred knots. 

The prototype SRNI is fuelled and lubricated by 
Shell. Which is what you might expect, since we 
have always looked after, fussed over, and gener- 


ally mothered the pioneers of air transportation. 
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CHEMICAL BANK 
NEW YORK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


Two outstanding banks have joined forces under a new name— 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Company. 


With the 


experience and skill of our combined staffs, resources of 


more than $4 billion and capital funds of more than $390 million, our 
aim is to serve you even better in the future. 


This merger results in a branch banking system of 102 offices in 


New York City. It strengthens close ties with correspondent banks 
throughout the United States and abroad. It also unites and enhances 
the fiduciary facilities of both institutions. 


With deep roots in America and time-honored relationships around 
the globe, Chemical Bank New York Trust Company pledges its best 
efforts toward the furtherance of world commerce and international 


good will. 


JOHN L. GIBBONS 





Chairman Chairman, Trust Committee 
HAROLD H. HELM ADRIAN M. MASSIE 


President 
ISAAC B. GRAINGER 


Vice Chairman Vice Chairman 
GILBERT H. PERKINS HULBERT S. ALDRICH 


Executive Vice Presidents 
CLINTON C. JOHNSON HOWARD W. McCALL, JR. WILLIAM S. RENCHARD 


Senior Vice President 
WILLIS McDONALD 


Main Office: 165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y: 
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Directors 


FRANK K. HOUSTON 
Flonorary Chairman of the Board 


N. BAXTER JACKSON Chairman, 
Executive Committee 


JOHN K. ROOSEVELT Roosevelt & Son 
HENRY UPHAM HARRIS Hertts, anane te 
HAROLD H. HELM Chairman 
H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR. Chairman, 


United States Rubber Company 
CASON J. CALLAWAY Farmer 
ADRIAN M. MASSIE Chairman, Trust Committee 


ROBERT J. McKIM Chairman of the Board, 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation 
MAURICE T. MOORE Partner, 


Cravath, Swaine & Moore 


RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 
Executive Vice President 
New York Life Insurance Company 


J. ALBERT WOODS New York 
BENJAMIN F. PEW President, 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
ROBERT G. GOELET Real Estate 
HULBERT S. ALDRICH Vice Chairman 
JAMES B. BLACK Chairman of the Board, 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


PERCY L. DOUGLAS Executive Vice President, 
Otis Elevator Company 


GILBERT H. PERKINS Vice Chairman 
TSAAC B. GRAINGER President 
ARTHUR K. WATSON President, 
IBM World Trade Corporation 

ROY F, COPPEDGE, JR. President, 
National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 
KENNETH E, BLACK President, 
The Home Insurance Company 

HENRY L. HILLMAN President, 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 

CHARLES H. KELLSTADT President, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 

H. 1. ROMNES President, 


Western Electric Company, Inc. 


Advisory Committee 


ROBERT A. DRYSDALE Senior Partner, 
Drysdale & Co. 

DUNHAM B. SHERER New York 
C. WALTER NICHOLS Chairman, 
Nichols Engineering & Research Corporation 
ROBERT GOELET Real Estate 
JOSEPH A. BOWER Retired 
THOMAS R. WILLIAMS President, 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, Inc. 

JOHN R. McWILLIAM Retired 
W. ROSS McCAIN Hartford 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY : Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Veeder-Root, Inc. 

FREDERICK E. HASLER Chairman, 
Haytian American Sugar Company, S.A. 

JAMES BRUCE Industrialist 
WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON President, 


Home Life Insurance Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








A Paradoxical 
Congress 


WASHINGTON, DC 

ONGRESS ended its longest session for eight years at the crack 
C of dawn on Tuesday, having once again shown that it works 
like a space rocket. At the beginning of a session it rises imper- 
ceptibly from the launching pad, thundering and belching fire, but 
at the end it accelerates towards adjournment as swiftly and relent- 
lessly as a Lunik heading for the moon. This year’s flight is likely 
to be remembered as the session of paradoxes. A Congress 
dominated by the Democrats more fully than any Congress since 
1938 has itself been dominated by a Republican President in the 
twilight of his official life. The chief work of the men elected last 
November, in what was thought to be a liberal-labour triumph at 
the polls, is a highly conservative piece of legislation constraining 
the trade unions. 

Nothing has been done to give federal aid to schools, to protect 
Negroes against discrimination or to revive the economy of the 
depressed areas, despite confident forecasts that Congress would 
act in all three fields. President Eisenhower has cut the amount of 
money provided for housing by successive vetoes, as if by a bacon- 
slicer, and the funds for airport construction were saved from the 
same fate only because the Democrats decided to do his cutting for 
him. In the one field where the President wanted to be compara- 
tively generous—foreign aid—a sulky Congress has pared his 
request more deeply than in any of the past half-dozen years. 

These seven measures were the test of how liberal this Congress 
would be. It is not surprising that the cynics, a thriving breed 
nowadays, are saying that the session’s achievements consist of 
letting Hawaii into the Union, throwing Mr Lewis Strauss out of 
the Administration, over-riding one veto and leaving Washington 
by the back door as Mr Khrushchev came in at the front. If the 
liberals confined themselves to saying that the session had been a 
disappointment to those who hoped for social reform, it would 
be hard to argue with them. It is when they accuse the Democratic 
leaders in Congress of cowardice in the face of the enemy that they 
are less persuasive. In fact, three developments this year make it 
probable that the session would have ended roughly the way it did 
Whatever these leaders—Senator Lyndon Johnson and Mr Sam 
Rayburn—had done. 

The first is the emergence of the character who might be called 
Ike-the-Knife: a President with a positive liking for plunging a 
Veto between a Bill’s shoulder-blades. Either Mr Eisenhower or his 
Political guardian angel—a role which many people think is now 
filled by his speech-writer, Mr Malcolm Moos—has shown great 
skill in knowing precisely where and when to use the veto. The 
President has missed his target only once, in his second veto of the 
Public works Bill. In this case 20 Republicans in the House of 
Representatives found their loyalty to Mr Eisenhower less com- 
pelling than their duty to local interests which welcome construction 
Projects financed with federal funds. 

By the arithmetic of the Constitution, the judgment of one man 





in the White House equals that of two-thirds of Congress, which 
is the majority needed to over-ride a presidential veto. Two other 
developments have made it almost impossible to obtain that two- 
thirds. Mr Charles Halleck, who succeeded the ailing Mr Joe 
Martin as leader of the Republicans in the House of Representatives 
at the start of the session, has proved a most efficient sheep-dog. 
At the cost of some sharply-nipped legs, he has kept his flock 
together for a series of votes during which, in Mr Martin’s gentler 
days, more of them might have strayed into the Democratic fold. 
Mr Halleck, in turn, has been aided by the apparent popularity of 
President Eisenhower’s appeal for a.balanced Budget and a stringent 
labour reform Bill. It is necessary to say “apparent”: there is 
evidence that much of the popular pressure on Congress has been 
organised by groups like the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Small Business Men’s Association. One or two 
Democrats who have analysed their mail have found that it comes 
predominantly from known Republicans. But, whether the public 
really agrees with the President or not, a good many nervous Con- 


gressmen have undoubtedly voted with the conservatives just in 
case it does. 


Hus the old centres of conservative power in Congress have 
; conspicuously survived the threat which they faced after last 
November’s election. The alliance between the Republicans and 
the southern Democrats, which hesitated to try its strength in the 
first third of the session, decisively shaped the legislation produced 
in the last third. In the House of Representatives, where tradition- 
ally the emphasis on local interests gives the conservatives greater 
power, the alliance passed the labour reform measure which it 
wanted and upheld the President’s first veto of the public works Bill. 

But many issues never reached the floor of the House. In January 
Mr Rayburn promised the liberals that he would extract as much 
legislation as he could from the Rules Committee, that procedural 
bottleneck where Representative Smith and five fellow-conservatives 
decide what the House may vote upon. The main test of Mr 
Rayburn’s extractive powers came over the civil rights measure and 
the Bills providing for federal aid to housing, education and the 
depressed areas. Only the housing Bill eventually got past Mr 
Smith, that enviable Ancient Mariner who stoppeth three in four. 
Mr Rayburn admits that he made no serious attempt to get the other 
Bills out of the committee ; even if he had, they would almost 
certainly have been killed either by the massed ranks of the con- 
servatives or by the President’s veto. 

In these circumstances, the criticism that can fairly be made of 
Senator Johnson and Mr Rayburn is that they might have met 
their inevitable defeat more gloriously. Senator Johnson has been 
a little too eager to show that no one can compromise better than 
he can. Having persuaded Congress to make a substantial voluntary 
cut in the housing Bill, he must have found it embarrassing to 
have two further cuts forced on him by Mr Eisenhower’s veto. After 
his gallant assertion last January that Congress had “ an obligation 
to lead,” it is odd to find that his claim to have seized the initiative 
depends largely on the fact that Congress appropriated some $1.75 
billion less than the President’s undersized Budget called for. It 
is true that the American system depends on the ability of the 
Executive and the Legislature to reach a compromise on their 
differences. But the two sides need to show equal resolution if the 
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compromise is not to shade off into surrender. Mr Johnson would 
have earned more honour, in the liberals’ eyes at least, if he had 
held fast to his ideas of what Congress ought to do, and then had 
let the vetoes fall where they might. 

The President’s victory has not been merely a negative one, not 
simply a triumphant cry of ils ne passeront pas hurled at the liberals 
who began to advance on his fiscal entrenchments last November. 
He has also had some positive successes. In two fields—the passage 
of a stern labour reform law, and the raising of the tax on petrol 
—Congress has enacted legislation, under pressure from him, 
different from that which might have been enacted if he had kept 
silent. But this does not alter the chief lesson of the past session. 
Mr Eisenhower has shown that a determined President, even with 
a reduced band of allies on Capitol Hill, can make Congress behave 
far more conservatively than comes naturally to it ; this includes 
stopping it from doing things it wants to do as well as prodding 
it into doing things it once seemed unlikely to do. 

The liberals, breathing hard, are now waiting to see if they can 
fare any better in the second half of the Eighty-sixth Congress 
which begins next January. In the House of Representatives 50 
or 60 members have recently set up a “ ginger group ” to stimulate 
Mr Rayburn’s appetite for battle next session—if his taste-buds still 
respond to ginger. Their rather hopeful theory is that, if a bloom- 
ing economy produces a surplus in the Budget next year, the Demo- 
crats will find it easier to spend money on the social reforms which 
they failed to enact this year. This is rather optimistic. Mr Eisen- 
hower will still be brandishing his veto with all the ferocity of a 
mild man who suddenly finds that he enjoys using cold steel. The 
business organisations which have been whipping up support fo- 
“ thrift in government ” will have no reason to abandon their cam- 
paign. The sad refrain with which reformers conclude their dis- 
cussion on sO many subjects seems to be true in this instance 
also: any major changes will have to wait on a new President. 


Snapshots of Mr Khrushchev 


WASHINGTON, DC, Wednesday night 


F the twelve days of Mr Khrushchev two have now elapsed 
QO So far the heir of Karl Marx has been to dinner with Mr 
Eisenhower (white tie except for Mr Khrushchev), given a dinner 
for the President in return (black tie, the journalists having waited 
in a jammed lobby for an hour), handled pigs and turkeys on an 
experimental farm familiarly and microphones everywhere lovingly, 
seen Washington twice from a car and once from a helicopter and 
put out of business the cartoonists in a large number of American 
newspapers who draw him as a gap-toothed scowling thug. If he 
has brought any new proposals with him for settling Soviet- 
American differences they have not yet become public. In these 
circumstances all a correspondent can do is to reproduce some 
snapshots of the interaction between Mr Khrushchev and his host. 
Here are a few. ... 

Mr Eisenhower minus his grin: If the President shook hands with 
Mr Khrushchev on greeting him—and thus with murder according 
to a substantial number of Americans—it was behind the 
monstrous bulk of the Russian TU 114. Mr Eisenhower, troubled 
either by the sun or by the disapproving advertisements that 
have studded the newspapers in the past week, was sternly distant 
throughout Tuesday’s meeting. His glumness was established 
during the minute and a half it took the two men to cover the 
distance from the airliner to the point where the supply of red 
carpet that was supposed to lead out to it had ended. It continued 
as if the drive into Washington was a funeral while, sandwiched 
tightly between two solid Khrushchevs, he left gracious waves 
almost entirely to his guests. 
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The silent crowds: There was some scattered clapping from the 
thickly-lined pavements (rather more outside the White House for 
the police horses than for the great men), a very occasional boo and 
some incomprehensible shouts in East European languages. Some 
signs of hostility were also evident: a cross painted in smoke on 
the sky, a few timidly-raised skull and crossbone flags, some tolling 
from church bells or, rather, the nearest to tolling that America’s 
melodious carillons can achieve (St John’s opposite the White 
House played a hymn with the same tune as Deutschland Uber 
Alles). Mr James Reston of the New York Times thinks that the 
crowds took their cue from the President in being restrained. Th: 
other possibility is that, torn between the desire to cheer Mr Eisen- 
hower, which they did happily as soon as he was alone, and their 
different feeling about Mr Khrushchev, they compromised by 
staying mute. 

Mr Khrushchev the Pickwickian: It is still possible that Mr 
Khrushchev will charm the Americans. His slightly impish smile 
began to evoke some response from the bystanders on Wednesday 
and it has even kept the photographers, those infighters of the 
press, in tolerable order. At lunch at the National Press Club, 
beaming, paunchy, with arc-lights glinting on his rimless spectacles 
and gold tooth, Mr Khrushchev looked surprisingly like Mr 
Pickwick. The illusion was spoiled by only one show of temper 
when he was asked a question about his failure to oppose Stalin 
which had the same built-in unfairness as ‘“‘ Have you stopped 
beating your wife ?” Otherwise he treated the press as serious 
men of affairs, which is not the case with all speakers at the National 
Press Club. He seemed to leave his listeners with the impression of 
a man terribly rigid in his beliefs but not (as many Americans have 
supposed) either hypocritical or malevolent. 

Mr Khrushchev the moonshooter: Perhaps the one mistake 
Mr Khrushchev has made so far is to rub in too hard the fact 
that Russia has got a rocket to the moon before the United States. 
The first reaction of most Americans to the news of the moonshot 
was no more than a depressed realisation that the Russians’ rockets 
must be quite as far ahead in thrust and guidance systems as had 
been feared. Vice President Nixon’s sour remarks that there was 
no proof that the rocket had really landed on the moon was quickly 
contradicted by a number of scientists. Otherwise the only quali- 
fication came from experts who said that it would probably be 
harder for the Russians to hit Washington than the moon. 

But America’s pride has been hurt ever since the first sputnik ; 
if Mr Khrushchev flexes his scientific muscles too grandiosely he 
may well provoke a hostile reaction. Indeed this is symbolic of the 
basic problem of his visit. Americans may have steeled themselves 
to accept him in their country as an equal but if he uses conde- 
scension or threats their politeness may snap. 


Discounted Rise 


AST week the discount rate—the rate which the Federal Reserve 
Banks charge on loans to commercial banks—was raised from 
3.§ to 4 percent. In itself, this recognition of the increase in short- 
term rates for money is not expected to have much effect upon 
business. But hardly had the Federal Reserve System made this 
move before the Treasury bill rate, reflecting on the one hand 
the soaring demand for money and on the other the refusal of the 
central bank to make the supply of money any easier, shot up again 
to 4.166 per cent—the highest since the bank shut-down of 1933- 
Such an attractive return will bring new funds into the market. But 
the competition for money between business and the Treasury } 
now approaching its seasonal peak and will be further sharpened 
when the steel and copper strikes are settled. Another rise in the 
discount rate cannot be ruled out. 
Continued on page 929 
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THE WORLD OVER 


Whether the transaction is with 
London, Caracas, Tokyo — or any 
other place in the world — you'll 
find The Hanover fully equipped to 
represent you: 





(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 
LONDON . .. 7 Princes Street, E.C.2...10 Mount Street, W. 1 
NEW YORK... . 70 Broadway 





NATURAL 
SPARKLING WATER 


> 





~ “Get thee hence 

My flatulence 

You're nothing but a ‘try on’. 
My shield and stay 

Is Perrier 

And that | can rely on.” 
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man- 
on-the- x i 
spot 


in London 


IN LONDON or Tokyo, New York or New Delhi— 
there’s a Bank of America man-on-the-spot ready 
to assist you with any banking problem. 

Through overseas offices, travelling representa- 
tives and correspondents in every part of the 
world, our International Banking Department 
can provide you with pin-point service wherever 
you do business. 

If you need a man-on-the-spot, why not see us 
about it? 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRUSTS? ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in the U.S.A. with Limited Liability 
SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD 


e HEAD OFFICES : 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 20 Calif. 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 54, Calif 


LONDON BRANCH : WEST END BRANCH : 
27-29 WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C.4 29 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, w.! 


OTHER OVERSEAS BRANCHES : 
Manila @ Tokyo @ Yokohama @e Kobe @ Osaka @ Bangkok @ G 


Suam 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES : 


New York @ Mexico City @ Milan @ Zurich @ Paris @ New Delhi @ Duesseldorf @ Havana 
Rio de Janeiro @ Beirut 


BANK OF AMERICA—International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York @ Duesseldor 
Singapore @ Paris @ Beirut @ Guatemala City @ Hong Kong @ Kuala Lumpur 


BANCA D’'AMERICA € D'ITALIA: Milan @ Rome @ Genoa @ Naples 


$ @ Florence. 63 Branches 
throughout Italy 
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MILES AND MILES OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Max Hymans, Chairman of Air France, heads the airline with the 
longest route mileage of all. 


His position makes him particularly aware of the special problems 
that concern all companies whose market-place is the world—the 
problems of gaining and retaining business on an international scale. 


Max Hymans enlists the aid of advertising to help solve these prob- 
lems .. . international advertising ... in Tre, The Weekly News- 
magazine. 


Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 26 Rue de la Pepinére, Paris 8e. FIVE WEEKLY EDITIONS 


CIRCLING THE GLOBE 


A SERVICE FROM FRANCE... KNOWN AROUND THE WORLD ... advertised in TIME 








~ BRITISH INSURANCE 





Background to Mergers 


spring of this year. More sophisticated investors and dealers 
noted the possibilities latent in insurance shares as early as 

the autumn of 1958, but the public’s fancy was not caught until six 
months later. Then insurance equities began to move up even 
more quickly than industrial ordinary shares. The results for 1958 
had begun to appear ; a number of new issues on favourable terms 
to shareholders were announced ; and the market began to buzz 
with talk of mergers, some of which was well founded and some not. 
Last year the total premium income of the British insurance com- 
panies rose by £83 million to £1,425 million ; the non-life premium 
income of the nineteen leading offices whose results are analysed in 
Tables VI and IX rose by £26} million to £661 million, The 
growth was less than in 1957 but it was achieved in a year in which 
world trade contracted and it demonstrated that the insurance offices 


T% boom in insurance shares got under way in the 


could expand their business without the spurious help of inflation—. 


even though premium rates, especially in the United States, have 
still fully to catch up with prices. Bonuses on with-profits life 
policies were raised again and dividends on share capital, paid tradi- 
tionally out of non-life interest income, were increased. Investors 
for their part had no reason for complaint, with fourteen offices 
raising their dividends, compared with eleven in 1956 and only 
five in 1957. : 

Underwriting losses on the non-life accounts of British insurance 
companies in North America were less severe than in the immediate 
past: the 24 offices that operate in United States, as Table X 
shows, were in the red to the tune of $34 million last year, compared 
with $58 million in 1957 and $34 million in 1956. This improve- 
ment in the United States was sufficiently strong to swing the 
global results from fire and accident underwriting back into the 
black, though when the profits from marine insurance (down by 
£13 million to £24 million) and overhead expenses (including the 
considerable cost of pensions and tax) are brought into account, 
Table VI still shows a deficit on the non-life underwriting business 
of the nineteen leading composite offices of £5.3 million. But this 
compares with a deficit of £8.6 million in 1957 and it seems 
probable that it will be reduced again this year. 

_ The possibility of growth in insurance could not be ignored by 
investors who were prepared to discount expansion in industry so 
readily, and the new issues announced by some of the insurance 
Companies on favourable terms to shareholders suggested that 
directors of the offices concerned, too, were thinking that further 





expansion was possible. So far this year four companies have 
sought new money—the Royal Exchange ({5.7 million); the Atlas 
(£1.4 million); the Eagle Star (£4.5 million); and the Yorkshire 
(£1.1 million, which together with the proceeds of the sale of its 
American ‘subsidiaries gives it £3 million to re-deploy). 

New issues are an established practice in the insurance world, 
but the new money raised so far this year already amounts to 
more than was raised in any of the five preceding years. It is pre- 
sumably needed first to reinforce working capital resources in order 
to finance an expansion in the scale of operations, especially for 
some offices abroad, and secondly, to bring free reserves back into 
line with premium income earned on fire, accident, marine and 
aviation accounts. Free reserves have been declining proportion- 
ately in recent years as premium income has risen and as under- 
writing losses have cut deeply into the surplus of non-life net 
interest over net dividends. There is clearly an advantage in widen- 
ing the capital base if further expansion is planned and if the offices 
have to think of accepting heavy new liabilities, such as for nuclear 
power. But obviously there would be nothing to be said for using 
new capital to bolster up unsound underwriting. 


ROWTH implies competition—and competition in insurance as 

well as in industry seems to be implying amalgamation. 
Mergers are a familiar feature of the history of insurance and all 
the leading offices have in the past acquired smaller companies. 
But this year has already witnessed something more than a fashion- 
able revival. There has been the merger between the Commercial 
Union and North British and Mercantile ; the gentlemanly struggle 
between the Yorkshire and the mutual office, Norwich Union Fire, 
to acquire Scottish Union and National ; the bid by Eagle Star to 
acquire Midland Employers’ Mutual; and, more recently still, 
the proposed merger between the Royal Exchange and the Atlas. 
Specific factors, no doubt, prompted each of these mergers. The 
amalgamation of Commercial Union and North British established 
a powerful group in the United States; the merger of the Royal 
Exchange and the Atlas is a logical development of co-operation 
between the two offices in the American market ; the counter-bids 
for Scottish Union suggested that the two bidders thought a more 
fruitful use could be made of its resources ; and a merger between 
Eagle Star and Midland Employers’ Mutual would make the 
merged institution better balanced in motor insurance and in 
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‘life and annuity business than the individual offices were. At the 
same time, however, the insurance offices, whatever they may pro- 
mise about preserving the separate entity of a business and of paying 
due regard to the interests of the staff, are aware that amalgamation 
can produce economies in operation and can provide an access to 
new markets (or, as in North America, ensure that the door to 
that market remains open). They might not like to see a Mr Clore 
shouldering his way in, but so long as the mergers are arranged 
between themselves they recognise, to use the words of Mr Charles 
F. Trustam, last year’s chairman of the British Insurance Asso- 
ciation, “ the benefits of economy and efficiency in administration * 
which can result. 

No merger, whether in insurance or_elsewhere, makes much 
sense unless economies in operation and administration are 
obtained. There is as little point in an insurance combine dupli- 
cating offices, staff and management (particularly where in the past 
they have failed to secure the results that justify the money spent) 
as in a Mr Jasper retaining an unprofitable shop on a valuable 
property site. In a business as highly competitive as insurance 
the opportunity for reducing management expenses, as held out 
for instance by mechanisation and by the use of electronic com- 
putors, argues the case for size. Moreover, especially in under- 
writing, business that a small office could not hope to attract comes 
to a large one. 


OWHERE have these facts been so painfully brought home to 

the insurance companies as in the United States. The merger 
between the Commercial Union and North British, the decision 
to operate the United States business of the Atlas, Royal Exchange 
and the Sun in that market under one management (followed not 
many months later by proposals to merge all the business of the 
Royal Exchange and the Atlas), the withdrawal of the Yorkshire 
Insurance (because it was too small), and the closing down and 
consolidation of branches and subsidiaries by other British com- 
panies have all been prompted, at least in part, by the run of 
underwriting losses in the United States. Increases in American 
premium rates, to offset the effects of inflation on claims and ex- 
penses, have been delayed by the state insurance commissioners. 
Competition even at inadequate rates of premium has been fierce 
not only from the American insurance companies, which, like the 
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British offices, operate through the established agency system, but 
from cut-rate companies which sell insurance direct to the public. 
In the last few years these companies have been skimming off an 
increasing amount of the cream of the business, making it more diffi- 
cult for the agency companies to apply for an increase in rates or to 
charge fully for extending the scope of the cover of their policies, 
The choice facing the British insurance companies in the United 
States is the unsettling one of either withdrawing from the market 
or of becoming much bigger within it. Full or partial merger of 
interests does at least secure some of the benefits of large scale 
operation in the United States, Administrative economies can tip 
the balance between profit and loss in a market where an under- 
writing margin of 5 per cent of the premium income is reckoned to 
be a good one. Size does reduce costs, as is shown in the follow- 
ing table, based on the experience of companies underwriting fire, 
accident and marine insurance throughout the United States: 


Premium Income Average Expense Ratio 
of 


$ million % 
Over 200 39.0 
IOI - 200 39.3 
51 - 100 40.7 
26- 50 43.1 
Up to 25 44.5 


Geography itself makes it difficult for a relatively small organisation 
to give adequate service (and at the same time to spread its risks) 
in all parts of the United States. Size gives the offices the oppor- 
tunity to do so, but concentration of effort for British insurers 
normally means keeping to the Eastern states, where the risks of 
costly hurricanes are higher. The larger groups are also better able 
to control the quality of their business than a smaller office, which 
is more likely to run into a “ take it or leave it” attitude from an 
agent to whom it is suggested, for instance, that the weight of motor 
insurance on his book is excessive. ; 

If, as seems likely, underwriting results in the United States go 
on improving, the desire of British insurance companies to merge 
and to lose some of their individuality may become less pressing. 
But this is a business where the advantages of size are there for all 
to see in the operations of the biggest of the offices. Concentra- 
tion in the face of competition may seem as acceptable a solution 
here as it seems to be for a good number of British industrial com- 
panies. 


Investing a Million Pounds a Day 


SSETS of British insurance companies have for some years 
A been increasing by about a million pounds a day. For that 
reason alone, insurance companies, like pension funds, must 
always be active investors. At the same time, because of the sheer 
weight of their money in the investment market, they can never be 
volatile investors ; if they switched portfolios in the same way as 
an individual investor they would wreak havoc with the market— 
their market. Decisions to change direction in investment policy 
have to be implemented over a period of years: what the insurance 
funds are doing at any one time reflects past decisions as well as 
present predilections. ; 

This simple background must constantly be kept in mind in 
considering the course of insurance portfolios in recent years, and 
particularly in the latest period. Insurance funds, as everyone 
knows, are going out of gilt-edged and into equities. To an 
important extent, that movement is still part of adjustment to the 
violent distortion of insurance portfolios that took place during 
the war. Between 1937 and 1947, holdings of gilt-edged jumped 


- from £490 million to £1,110 million—or from 29 per cent to 43 pet 


cent of the insurance companies’ invested assets. That was clearly 
an excessive proportion ; it would have been excessive if there had 
been no inflation and no new preference for stakes in real assets 
rather than securities with a fixed money return. 

But the insurance companies could not simply unload their 
excess gilt-edged. In practice they have made few substantial sales. 
The balance of their portfolios has been adjusted over the years by 
deployment of new money, the bulk of it going into equities. Still 
the disclosed share of equities in invested assets at end-1958 was no 
more than 18.5 per cent, compared with around ro per cent in 1937 
and 1947; mortgages were up to'13.6 per cent and real property to 
8.9 per cent. Gilt-edged still took up over 26 per cent—only a 
little below the proportion in 1937. During 1958, a number of 
insurance offices returned as net buyers of gilt-edged, and 
while the share of gilt-edged in invested assets continued to fall, 
the absolute total rose. Debentures, too, became very attractive at 
yields of 6 per cent and upwards. These high coupons, and the 
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TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF INSURANCE ASSETS 


TABLE IllL—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NON-LIFE ASSETS 
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TABLE Il.—RATES OF INTEREST PER CENT, LIFE AND ANNUITY FUNDS 


43 OFFICES = 


TABLE IV.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE, ANNUITY AND CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION ASSETS OF 43 OFFICES—END 1958 
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industrial recession, together succeeded for a short time in counter- 


ing the pull of equities. But few insurance investment managers 
had any serious second thoughts about their commitment to equities. 


The insurance companies have naturally gained much benefit 
from the appreciation of their stock exchange securities since the 
beginning of 1958. This has strongly reinforced their depleted 
inner reserves. Last year’s rise in fixed-interest stocks was very 
welcome, but it did not go far towards repairing the ravages of a 
decade of falling values. It has been the boom in equities that has 
put some offices into a very comfortable position and enabled almost 
all of them to report a margin in hand at the end of 1958. More- 
over, interest income lost none of its buoyancy in a period during 
which some prophets of doom had predicted reduced dividends 


TABLE V.—INCREASE IN INSURANCE ASSETS — 44 OFFICES 





£ million 

Other Increase 
Gilt- | Deben- Preference -- | Stock in 
— | edged | tures shares | ee | Exchange | _total 

| Securities . Assets* 
1952...... 3 ae oe oO 1° 4 100 
SE kon o 7 61 46 | 13 42 it 234 
1954...... PAS we a Oe | ee ses 
1955...... | -24 | 5 | 20 82 7 283 
Pee ceux | —24 | 46 | 8 73 2 265 
1957§..... | —20 | 84 | 7 99 - 3 {mR 
ee | 25 | 52 = 3 123 4 358 

| | 

1958§t.... 39 | él | 88 | 3 358 








* Including property and mortgages (which increased in 1958 by £55 million and 
£70 million respectively). + After adjustment for writing up by the Royal group ; 
the figures are approximate. + After adjustment for writing up of equities and 
equivalent writing down of other groups by the Prudential. § 45 offices. 


on industrial equities. And the opportunity arose to acquire lead- 
ing blue chips at lower prices. The insurance companies’ appetite 
for equities, causing them to step in as buyers after relatively modest 
falls in prices, was a major influence underpinning equity markets 
and then contributing to their notable rise. 


Prices of leading blue chips as measured by The Beimidienes 
indicator rose by 40 per cent during 1958. The Actuaries’ 
Investment Index, which covers a wider range of stocks, shows a 
rise of one third ; its index of fixed interest stocks rose by around 
7 per cent. An insurance company with the asset distribution 
shown in Table I would have made a capital profit of 9 per cent 
of the market value of its assets at the beginning of the year, even 
on the more conservative basis of the Actuaries’ index. Most 
insurance balance sheets materially understate the current value of 
the equity assets. The fife offices (including the life and annuity 
departments of the composite insurance companies) thus understate 
the proportion of ordinary shares in their portfolios, shown in 
Table IV at an average of 19.1 per cent of totai assets. Last year’s 
appreciation for them must therefore have been well over 9 per 
cent. Non-life assets likewise include equities at written-down 
prices. There are also substantial overseas holdings, mainly dollar 
stocks. These general fund investments did not suffer such 
severe depreciation in 1957 as life and annuity assets ; they too 
must have had a comfortable margin in hand at the end of last 
year. 


Some important adjustments were made. to balance sheet valua- 
tions in 1958 (see Table V). Insurance companies, like the banks, 
are allowed to maintain hidden reserves, and these are allocated 
amongst the different classes of assets as the directors think fit. 
The directors’ only obligation is to certify that the “ assets are in the 
aggregate fully of the value stated ” in the balance sheet and explain 
how stock exchange securities are valued. Within this requirement, 
some groups of assets may be overvalued provided that other groups 
are undervalued by at least the same amount. Nearly all the 
insurance companies write their assets down (mainly out of profits 
on sales, but sometimes out of transfers from revenue account) 
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but they seldom, if ever, write them up. In recent years some life 
offices have, however, departed from this traditional practice to a 
limited extent. Last year’s adjustments by the Prudential are 
reflected in Table V and they must be allowed for in deducing 
the disposition of new investment funds during the year. 


NSURANCE assets provide for two different types of liability. Life 
] and annuity contracts together with capital redemption policies 
are long term business, the bulk of which will not mature for pay- 
ment for many years to come. Fire, accident, marine and aviation 
insurance, on the other hand, is short term business, as most policies 
are annual contracts. The guiding principle of insurance invest- 
ment policy is common on both sides of the business: | assets 
should match liabilities in amount and term. Outgoings under 
life policies and annuities can be predicted with sufficient accuracy 
to make matching of assets and liabilities almost entirely a technical 
problem. Matching does not preclude investment either in assets 
with no fixed redemption (including ordinary shares and real estate) 
or in very short dated assets such as mortgages, in proportions 
appropriate to the policies on the books. The main difficulty i in 
building up a matched portfolio may be to find the requisite dated 
stocks, and optional redemption dates make perfect matching impos- 
sible in practice. Non-life business, by contrast, from time to time 
involves insurers in unusually large claims which they pay on the 
nail. Although the total results of each year’s trading can be 
forecast within fairly close limits, as is evident from Tables VIII and 
XI, liquid assets have to be much larger than those that suffice 
in life and annuity business. The biggest contrast in the asset 
holdings of the two types of fund is the much smaller share of 
mortgages and property in non-life funds ; their holdings of gilt- 
edged are rather smaller and are concentrated into shorter dated 
stocks. 

Only about one-fifth of the total resources of the British 
insurance companies relate-to non-life contracts. Moreover, fully 
two-thirds of the total premium income from fire, accident, marine 
and aviation insurance is received for overseas business, the 


Pension Funds 


A new survey made by the Radcliffe committee shows that pension funds 
hold a higher share of their assets in both gilt-edged and equities than the 
insurance companies. Mortgages and real property are notably lower. 


ASSETS OF MAIN SUPERANNUATION AND. PENSION FUNDS, 1957* 


(Excluding funds reassured with insurance companies and local authority 
funds, and covering about 90 per cent of the remainder) 


Market valuet of | Net investment 
assets end “1957” | during “1957” 


Type of assets 


£mn- | per cent; £mn | per cent 


ci reer Pert ee rae See 
Overseas government, provincial and 

municipal securities............. 
Securities of, and loans to, UK local | bo 

authorities 8 
Company debentures 
Preference shares 


7 
! 
37 
Mortgages ars, ! 
Real property (excluding mortgages) 5 
Life and annuity policies I 
Cash and other assets 9 


———_ 


Total assets | 100 | 198 | 100 


* For accounting years ending between April |, 1957, on March 31, 1958. 
_t Including £143 mn assets valued at book values. + Including £58 mn net 
investment shown as the difference between the book value of the assets 2t 
the opening and closing balance sheet dates. 
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reserves held against this liability being in the main invested in 
the appropriate country. In particular, the important dollar busi- 
ness of the British insurance companies is more than covered by 
dollar assets and free reserves. Investment on the London Stock 
Exchange is therefore mainly by the life funds. But sterling 
- investment of non-life funds is not negligible. Out of total assets 
of £5,151 million included in Table I, £906 million were in 
respect Of fire, accident, marine and aviation insurance, and 
possibly £350 million of these were in London securities. 

How much further will the insurance companies go into 
equities? Each company has its own answer. At the end of 1958 
the proportion of the total assets of life offices and of the life 
departments of the composite insurance companies included in 
Table IV invested in ordinary shares ranged (at book values) from 
37.6 per cent at the Scottish Widows to 7.5 per cent at the 
Wesleyan and General, and that for non-life assets from 26.4 
per cent at the Eagle Star to 5.5 per cent at the Atlas (Table III). At 
market values, the proportions would be higher. Significantly, 
Scottish Widows showed only a marginal. increase in its equity 
holding in 1958, the share having fallen from 41.4 per cent a year 
before. Other offices at the top end of the range also seemed to 
be going slow in equities last year. 

There is no hard and fast rule that sets limits of prudence in 
insurance investment policy. For the life offices, the statutory 
balance sheet certificate is less restrictive than it appears to be. 
Depreciation of fixed interest stocks can be offset, with perfect 
propriety, by reserves released by raising the rate of interest under- 

lying the actuarial computation of the liabilities. Future premiums 
on existing policies will be invested more profitably after a fall 
(and less profitably after a rise) in the price of fixed interest stocks, 
so that the actuarial reserves, which are the liabilities discounted 
at compound interest after allowing for mortality, can be reduced 
(or after a rise in gilt-edged prices may need to be increased) ; to 
this extent there is built-in security in investing life funds in fixed 
interest securities. No such reduction of liabilities, however, can 
be made to cover a fall in the price of equities, except to the extent 
that it reflects a rise in the long-term rate of interest, Insurance 
boards must, therefore, always have in mind the size of the invest- 
ment reserves when determining their stake in equities. 
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Yields on life and annuity funds rose last year to the highest 
level since 1932, although the pace of increase was less than in 
1957. It will be more difficult this year to maintain total yields, 
which are conventionally based on the life and annuity funds 
(not on the assets) and thus allow for changes in prices only to the 
extent that assets are written up or down through the revenue 
account. Running yields on fixed interest stocks have fallen from 
their peak of over 6 per cent but are still around 54 per cent. The 
current return on equities with sufficient growth potential to interest 
the life offices is much lower than that—though the actual return, 


calculated on the prices at which the insurance companies bought 


these stocks, may easily be higher. The chairman of the National 
Provident has pointed out that “for several years the average 
return which we have been able to obtain on new investments 
has been less than the high rate of interest earned on the existing 
fund .. . up to 1957 the overall yield continued to rise due to 
increasing income from existing investments, particularly the 
ordinary shares portfolio (but it) could not be expected to rise 
indefinitely.” But surely this conjuncture is a natural one given the 
market’s faith in growth stocks. 


High yields on their assets are the mainspring of the bumper 
bonuses on participating life policies that have been declared by 
some offices, and the historically high rates which have been paid 
by all of them. The specialist ordinary life offices (the first two 
groups in Tables II and IV) earned nearly 6 per cent gross and 
5 per cent net last year on their total assets. 


Earnings on the non-life assets of the offices included in Table VI 
rose last year by £1,900,000, or 93 per cent, compared with a rise 
of £14 million in 1957. But the rapid growth of interest income 
from non-life assets owes more to the build-up of funds from the 
rising tide of premium income than to high interest rates and 
increased dividends on ordinary shares. In the last two years the 
fire, accident and marine and aviation premium income of the 
nineteen leading offices included in Table VI rose by £80 million, 
or 13} per cent, and their non-life reserves increased by {£47 
million to £619 million. Provided that losses from underwriting 
can be avoided, it should be possible to step up many insurance 
dividends again this year. er 


Private Pensions and the State 


HE prospect of graduated pensions from the State over and 
T above the flat National Insurance pension is how approaching 

reality ; the government’s scheme is on the statute book in the 
shape of the National Insurance Act. Actuaries and other pension 
consultants are brought to grips with the problems that have been 
in prospect since publication of the Labour party’s scheme in 1957. 
These problems are made no easier by the fact that the new scheme 
is also designed to prevent the National Insurance Fund from 
Tunning into the red and that far from being subsidised by the 
State, the graduated pensions,are to provide a subsidy to the basic 
National Insurance benefits. It is not surprising therefore that the 
benefits in relation to contributions under the State scheme will be 
difficult to fit in with conventional pensions planning, whether or 
not the employer decides to contract out. 

The date for the introduction of the new arrangements is to be 
fixed by ministerial order, but the white paper has indicated that 
it cannot be before April, 1961. The delay will be welcomed by the 
life offices, whose documentation departments in many cases are still 
Weighed down with replacing company pensions schemes approved 
under Section 388 of the Income Tax Act 1952, under which the 


insurance company is a party to the contract, with schemes approved 
under Section 379, under which the insurance policy is simply 
an asset of the fund, and for which the 1956 Finance Act gives 
more favourable tax treatment. 

The basic arithmetic of the State scheme, outlined in The 
Economist of October 18, 1958, and January 17, 1959, is that each 
contribution by an employed person and his employer amounting to 
£15 for men or £18 for women will provide a pension of Is. a 
week at pension age, whether the contribution is paid at age 25 or 
60. This provision, although contrary to normal pensions practice, 
provides a valuable incentive for the employment of older workers ; 
one reason why employers hitherto have been reluctant to take on 
older people is that they would have to make higher contributions 
to their pension scheme. At the same time, because of the element 
of subsidy in the State scheme to the basic National Insurance 
Fund, the actual benefit could be provided more cheaply under 
a private scheme for male employees of ages telow about 55. 

The graduated scheme operates only for employees earning 
between {9 and {£15 a week. These are narrow limits, which 
cover a minority of all employees. This band of the earnings scale 
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is now to be treated differently from those either above or below. 
Another aspect of this limited earnings belt is the lengthy time 
taken to build up additional pension credits. For an employee 
earning £10 a week, both employee and employer contribute an 
additional 10d. a week or Is. 8d. in all, so that it will take three and 
a half years to earn an additional 1s. a week pension for male 
workers and longer for women. Even at the other end of the scale, 
an employee earning £15 a week throughout bis working life will 
secure an addition of only 41s. a week. A pension for a male mem- 
ber carries with it a half-rate pension for his widow. 

The key question for employers is whether they should join the 
Government scheme on behalf of their workers or whether they 
should contract out (individuals have to follow the course chosen 
by employers for all their workers in a given category). In principle, 
the Government scheme is sympathetic to the extension of private 
schemes, and provisions for contracting out are much more liberal 
than under the Labour scheme. Yet, in practice, the dice still 
seem to be loaded against it. There are three necessary conditions 
for contracting out. Weekly contributions to basic National Insur- 
ance giving the minimum pension (of £2 10s. for a single person 
and £4 a week for a man and his wife) will for contracted out 
employees be 18s, 2d. (8s. 3d. from the employer and gs. 11d. 
from the employee); for employees earning £11 a week or less this 
will be more than they would pay for the basic pension plus the 
additional graduated benefits. The basic contribution for employees 
earning less than £9 will be only 15s. 4d. (8s. 4d. from the 
employee and 7s. from the employer). Those who contract out 
and do not contribute to the Exchequer subsidy to the lower paid 
participants through their graduated contributions must therefore 
pay a higher basic rate. Secondly, benefits under the private scheme 
have to be equivalent to the maximum benefits that the employees 
would get under the graduated State scheme. Thirdly, adequate 
reserves have to be held for each member who has contracted out 
and the prescribed benefits must be transferable to another private 
scheme or the State scheme on a change of employment. 

What then is the balance of argument for being in or out? It 
is clear that graduated pensions are here to stay, and that hence- 
forward they are going to form a feature of the National Insurance 
Scheme. And it seems almost a corollary that benefits are unlikely 
to remain indefinitely at their present levels ; inflation and com- 
petitive bidding by politicians between them are likely to be an 
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insuperable pressure against the principle of fixed benefits and con- 
tributions. It is this that makes contracting out such an uncertain 
proposition. On considerations of foreseeable immediate costs some 
employers would certainly be able to save by contracting out; but 
if the State benefits are subsequently raised, they might find that 
they had incurred a substantial additional liability in practice, 
though not legally, to increase pensions up to the new State levels, 


INCE it will take a long time on the present basis for pensions 
S to build up from the graduated contributions, the need for 
existing schemes will remain ; but for many firms their purpose and 
character will change. Employees earning less than £11 a week will 
certainly have to pay bigger contributions than in the State scheme 
—though their benefits will also be higher. Many may be best 
served by a private scheme supplementary to the State scheme. 
Some employers may think in terms of graduated benefits from 
the State supplemented by a flat benefit from the private scheme, 
reversing the traditional relationship (though many works funds 
are already on a flat benefit basis). 

It may be necessary to make new arrangements for funding in 
respect of the contracted out portion, whether the fund is assured 
or privately administered. The common single premium balance 
table calls for no contributions from the employer until an employee 
is well in to the thirties, and many other methods of funding will 
present similar difficulties for private schemes, which will now have 
to build up the stipulated reserve to meet transfer values. In many 
cases, presumably, special provision will have to be made for this 
reserve. For higher paid employees, the amount of pension derived 
from the graduated contributions is likely to be small in relation to 
the total beneSss they can obtain from private schemes, and there 
will usually be sufficient margin in their pensions to offset the 
hazards of contracting out. 

Much of the detailed application of the scheme is to be laid 
down by departmental regulations, and until all these are published 
and the Inland Revenue has indicated its attitude on a number of 
matters, some important elements in the choice remain unclear. 
As a result, employers have been deferring final decision until 
nearer the time that the scheme comes into force, and in particular 
until after the election. But the life offices are anxious that deci- 
sions should not be put off until the last minute. 


- House Purchase through Life Assurance 


purchase through their endowment assurance schemes. That 
compares with £375 million lent by building societies, 
including a portion that will be ultimately ‘repaid on the maturity 
of an endowment assurance policy. Total loans on house purchase 
made by members of the British Insurance Association, it is stated 
in the Radcliffe report, reached £410 million at the end of 1957. 
Most of the insurance offices last year, like the building societies, 
were strictly rationing their advances, though a dozen or so of them 
continued to lend relatively freely. Only one-third of the life 
offices in this country run their own house purchase schemes, 
but these offices make up a majority by size, the other offices 
remain content to issue endowment assurance policies that are 
accepted by a building society as a means of repaying a loan. 
Before the war only a handful of life offices ran house purchase 
schemes. The Daltonian era of ultra-cheap money brought a 
number of offices into the business, attracted by the relatively 
high yields on mortgage advances. In 1948 insurance offices lent 


14 year thirty insurance companies lent £60 million for house 


about £30 million in this way, usually at not more than 4 per cent. 
Since then, like the building societies, these departments have ex- 
panded, though dearer money put a brake on their growth. The rise 
in the long term rate of interest made house purchase loans and 
mortgages less attractive in relation to yields on stock exchange 
securities, so that by the beginning of 1958 the 6 per cent rate of 
interest set by building societies had fallen below the yield offered 
by good class fixed interest stocks. 

But it is more than considerations of yield that keeps offices active 
in this sphere. Besides providing a relatively high and a relatively 
stable yield on a well-secured asset, these schemes are a fruitful 
source of new life assurance business. The premium that the 
policyholder pays on his endowment assurance can be of as much 
interest to the life office as the rate of interest he pays on the loan. 
That is perhaps why some of the offices have been slightly less 
restrictive than the building societies in their lending policies and 
why they can afford *to give rather more weight to the personal 
standing of the borrower, as opposed to the survey value of the 
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MAXIMUM PROTECTION... 


for a man’s family in the form of capital and income. 


MINIMUM COST... 


by combining two different contracts in one composite 
policy. For as little as £28 13s. 2d. per annum, a man at age 
30 can secure for his dependants a capital sum of £1,000 
and, in addition, a maximum income benefit at the outset to 
the valueial £9,000, payable in annual instalments of £300. 
Full particulars of this Family Protection Scheme and other 
examples of outstanding value in life assurance will be 


sent on request, 
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house, than can a building society. Last year, certainly, those 
offices that charge a fixed rate over the whole term of the loan 
were glad to accept at a high rate of interest propositions that the 
building societies for lack of funds had to turn down. That helps 
to explain why mortgages, of which house purchase loans repre- 
sent the lion’s share, were second only to equities as the depository 
for the record amount of new money which flowed into the 
insurance companies’ coffers last year. 

There are important tax advantages in repaying a loan by means 
of an endowment assurance policy ; but these are obtainable by 
linking it with a loan from a building society. In what ways then 
do the insurance offices compete? They make good use of their 
contacts with the public: last year, for example, two-thirds of 
the advances were made by industrial-cum-ordinary offices which 
are in very close touch with a large number of owner-occupiers 
and potential house purchasers. Again, to a borrower paying the 
standard rate of income tax, the life offices can offer relatively 
attractive terms, especially where the loan is of a good size. 

Sixteen out of the thirty offices quote a fixed rate of interest, 
the remainder having the power, like the building societies, to 
vary the rate. To some borrowers a fixed rate can be attractive, 
and certainly those who secured loans at 4 per cent have no reason 
to regret their bargain. Where the offices have power to vary the 
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rate, the increases made in recent years have not been steep: rates 
on most of the outstanding loans did not go above § per cent (with 
only one office going up to 6 per cent). The house purchaser 
is obviously best advised to borrow at a fixed rate from a life 
office when money is historically cheap and from a building society 
at a fluctuating rate when he thinks it is dear. 


OANS amortised by endowment assurance policies, whether the 
loan is made by a life office itself or by a building society, 
require bigger monthly payments than a straightforward advance 
from a building society. In the long run, however, they will be as 
cheap as that advance if the endowment assurance policy does not 
participate in profits; that policy will in effect give life cover 
throughout the period at no ultimate cost to the policyholder. 
But where the policy is with profits, the endowment assurance 
scheme is relatively less expensive than a building society loan so 
long as bonuses are not sharply reduced and so long as the borrower 
is liable for income tax at the standard rate on a sufficient portion 
of his income to secure the full benefit of tax relief on the premiums 
on the policy and on the interest on the loan. That point is illus- 
trated in the accompanying arithmetic example, where the calcula- 
tions have deliberately been based on representative rates of 



















valuation, the range being 70 to 85 per cent. 


rate of interest for the duration of the loan. 


most offer a choice. 


Building Society 
Repayable in equal instalments 
of principal and interest 










THE LIFE OFFICES’ TERMS 
A survey of house purchase loans through endowment assurance policies made by 30 insurance offices reveals quite a 
wide range of practice, but broadly the following are the terms on which the offices are willing to lend : 
Eligible property: Owner-occupied houses, limited by some offices to those built since 1919. 
Income requirements: Service of the loan should not normally exceed a quarter of the borrower’s income. 
Amount lent: Within the limit of £3,000-£5,000, the maximum advance is normally limited to 80 per cent of the surveyor’s 


Rate of interest: Today usually 54 per cent, the range being between 54 and 64 per cent. The majority of offices fix the 


Repayment: The endowment assurance policy by which the loan is repaid usually has to mature before the borrower 
reaches the age of 65, subject normally to a maximum term of 30 years. A few offices insist on a with-profits policy, but 


Fringe benefits: A few offices pay part or the whole of the survey and legal fees and stamp duty. Some offices operate 
a deferred house purchase scheme which gives holders of ‘eligible policies the right to a loan on acceptable property, with 
the surrender value of the policy being taken into account in fixing the size of the loan. 
HOW THEY COMPARE 
House valued at £3,125. Loan £2,500 for 25 years at 5} per cent 


f £ £ | 
Annual Outgoings : Gross .. 188 218 245 
a LT 1344(a) IS3+t 175+ 
Total Outlay :-— 
Interest: ° Gross.. 2,188 3,438 3,438 
Met... 1,340 2, 106+ 2, 106+ 
PUNE oo oc 52 ciecce 2,500 Premiums.. 1697+ 2,263 
4,369 
Less bonuses(b) 1,250 
Aggregate Net Cost ....... 3,840 3,803 3,119 


* Representative premiums payable in monthly instalments. + After relief of tax at 7s. 9d. in the £ on the interest. 
t After relief of tax at 7s. 9d. in the £ on two-fifths of the premiums. (a) In first year ; increasing thereafter as the interest 
content falls. (b) At 40s. per cent per annum simple on the sum assured ; current bonus rates are materially higher. 
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premium and on a conservative rate of reversionary bonus, The 
lower ultimate cost, is the chief attraction of repayment through 
endowment assurance to the man with a sufficiently high income. 

Often too, an insurance company, whose aim is to match an 
income-yielding asset against its maturing liabilities, is willing to let 
the loan run for a greater number of years than a building society. 
which has to match its advances against the rate of repayments and 
the flow of new money. Thus building societies that are prepared 
to accept repayment through the agency of an endowment assurance 
will usually limit the term of the loan to 20 years. Nearly all the 
policies of the insura.ce companies run for 25 years and several run 
up to 30 years, provided that the policy matures before the borrower 
is 65 (or, in a few instances, 70). As the premium charged is tied 
to the age of the borrower, that makes the life office schemes 
particularly attractive to the young man. He also has the oppor- 
tunity to join the deferred purchase schemes run by a few life 
offices. In these schemes he pays his premiums on an endowment 
assurance until he wants to buy a house and then he can take out 
a loan at the current rate of interest, with the surrender value of 
his policy being brought into account in fixing the size of the loan. 

The area, however, in which the insurance companies can com- 
pete and are willing to compete with the building societies has 
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definite boundaries. Repayments, which each year amount to about 3 
third of the new sums advanced, give the life offices some flexibility, 
but as many borrowers simply repay one loan and immediately 
take out another on a different house, the mortgage advances of 
a life office are virtually all long term assets. Where the rate 
charged on these loans can be varied, the return to the insurance 
company cannot for long be far out of step with the market ; and, 
recently, the insurance companies have reduced their rates in line 
with the building societies. 

For the borrower, such a loan is much on a par with a building 
society advance, and if his income is low, it offers him no real 
advantage. Where the rate is fixed, the borrower gains only if 
market rates move above the rate he is charged and only so long 
as he stays in the same house ; if he moves to another one, he has 
to pay the new going rate. The insurance company that charges 
a fixed rate has, at the same time, sacrificed some of its freedom to 
switch into higher-yielding assets if market rates move up and, if 
they move down, it is faced with the possibility that some borrowers 
will exercise their option to repay the loan with money borrowed 
at a cheaper rate elsewhere. In all, therefore, the life offices’ house 
purchase schemes are a useful supplement 19 building society 
advances—and that is all most of the life officcs wish them to be. 


Trends in Mortality 


BY AN ACTUARIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE premium on an endowment assurance is governed by two 
"TL eements the expected rate of mortality, which expresses the 
statistical chance of dying at any given age, and the rate of 
interest that the insurance company expects to realise over the life 
of the policy. With a short term life policy in which there is 
no payment on maturity the rate of mortality is paramount in the 
premium calculation. As the term of the policy grows longer the 
rate of interest becomes more important, especially when the sum 
assured is payable on maturity whether the individual survives or 
not. But in any premium calculations on life or endowment 
assurance policies the rate of mortality is never so unimportant 
that it can be disregarded. And during this century it has been 
possible to adjust premium rates to a marked decline in mortality 
rates among all sections of the population, whether assured or not. 
A new standard table of mortality, the A 1949-52, has recently 
been prepared by the Institute and Faculty of Actuaries. It is 
based upon the mortality experience of lives assured under life and 
endowment policies during the years 1949-52. On the assumption 
of a rate of interest of 3 per cent and rates of mortality as shown 
in this table, the theoretical annual premium for a 30 year endow- 
ment assurance for a life aged thirty at the time the policy is 
effected includes a charge of 7s. 6d. per cent for death cover ; 
that charge would be even less if a rate of interest of more than 
3 per cent were assumed.. The charge compares with one of 
11s. 3d. per cent if mortality is assumed to be at the level of 
the previous standard table, the A 1924-29, and 21s. 7d. per 
cent on the earlier table, the O[M] table that was based on 
the mortality experience of assured lives during the years 1863-93. 
Mortality among assured lives depends not only on age but 
on the number of years that have elapsed since the policy first 
came into force. To put it at its simplest: a man aged 30 
assured by an insurance company for the first time at that age 
is a good risk, as otherwise the company would not have issued 
a policy to him at the normal rate of premium. On the other 
hand a man to whom the company first issued a policy when 
he was 25 may or may not be still a good risk by the time 
he has reached the age of 30; his health and circumstances 





may have changed. Because the insurance companies have this 
power of “selection”—the power to reject or to accept a new 
proposal for assurance—the mortality statistics among assured live: 
show that the chance of dying in the next few years for those, 
who have just taken out policies is less than that among policy- 
holders who have reached the same age but who effected policies 
when they were younger. The effects of “selection” wear 01 
gradually over the years, and it is a justifiable statistical simplifi- 
cation to assume, as the standard mortality tables assume, that 
the effects of selection have worn off completely after a definite 
number of years have passed. These assumptions have to be 
made in calculating the “ ultimate ” rates of mortality, that is those 
rates where mortality is assumed to vary with age only. In the 
latest standard table the effects of selection are assumed to have 
worn off after two years of the date of effecting the policy: 
in its predecessor after three years; and in the O[M] table after 
five years. As therefore these tables are based upon different 
“select periods,” a fully accurate comparison between them cannoi 
be made. Nevertheless, a comparison between these tables does 
show that the trend has been for the mortality rates to fall to 
a greater degree than can be attributed solely to differing select 
periods. 

The following figures show rates of mortality according to these 
different tables after the effects of selection have worn off at the 
ages 30, 50 and 70. In addition, figures for the actual mortaltiy 
experience of assured lives between 1953-56 are also shown, bul 
these are crude rates based on relatively small data: 


Age Ultimate rates of mortality 
Actual 
O[M]- A 1924-29 A 1949-52 Experience 
1953-56 
30 -00747 -00241 “00116 -00089 
50 “01545 -00764 -00599 -00506 
70 -06219 -05327 -04543 -04006 


In this table, an attempt has been made to show the rates when 
mortality is assumed to vary with age only. The next table 
shows the corresponding rates in the first year of assurance. The 
decline, as shown in comparing the three standard tables, in the 
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CONTINUING PROGRESS 


THE FIGURES FOR 1958 SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Net New Assurances throughout the World £304,540,027 


Net New Assurances in Gt. Britain & Ireland £36,186,923 


Total net Assurances NOW IN FORCE £2,567,153, 111 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act 
of Parliament as a Limited Company) 


J. L. Harries (General Manager for Great Britain and Ireland) 


141, SUN OF CANADA HOUSE 


COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 



















THE 
Permanent 


SICKNESS 
Insurance 


COMPANY LIMITED 





specialises in Permanent* Sickness 
and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 





* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
cannot be cancelled by the Company on 
account of heavy claims. 


Write today for full particulars to :— 


THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE (C0. LTD. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


Whole Life—Without Profits 
Sum Assured £1 0,000 

Age next Birthday 40 

Annual Premium £190-8-4 


Ask for a complete table 
of attractive rates 
for Whole Life and 


Endowment Assurance 


LONDON and MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 

























MORE GOOD NEWS 
FROM THE ‘ROYAL’ 


55/-7/ BONUS 
on ‘WITH-PROFITS'’ Policies! 


YOU can obtain 
SECURITY by Whole of Life Assurance.* 


CAPITAL 


by Endowment Assurance.* 


*Supplemented by ‘ Family Income’ benefits 
where desired 
A PENSION by Retirement Annuity Contract 


for those not in approved schemes. 


AND WITH PROFITS. 


> > Why not ask us for full details >? 
ey 7N8 
INSURANCE Head Offices : 


1, North John Street, 
LIVERPOOL 2. 


| 24-28, Lombard St, 
| LONDON, E.C.3. 












with 






















For more than ninety years the Pearl Assurance Company 
has been rendering a valuable and personal insurance service 
to millions of families in their homes. 

During this time our business has steadily grown so that 
today we are transacting insurance in most parts of the 
world. This progress has been achieved by a continuous study 
of the everchanging needs of those whom we insure, and 
our Life, Fire and Accident Branches are at YOUR service. 


CHIEF OFFICES: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 





Telephone: City 6321 
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BRANCHES 
and 
AGENCIES 
throughout 
the 
WORLD 












eae tae 


The Sign of Security | 


FIRE - LIFE - PENSIONS 
ACCIDENT - MARINE 
AVIATION 


London Office: 


Scottish Union House, 25 Bucklersbury, E.C.4 


Head Office: 


35 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 











To every young 
husband... 


Now you have someone else to think of, think 
well ahead ... be prepared, with Assurance, 
for any eventuality the future may have in 
store. For wise Assurance it will pay you to 
have a word with a Scottish Mutual repre- 
sentative. For details without obligation, 
write to one of the offices below. 


THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office - 109 St Vincent Street - Glasgow C2 - London Office: 6 Bell Yard - Law Courts: WC2 


Telephone: Chancery 9411 
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TABLE VI—INSURANCE EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS, 1958 





















































Underwriting Profits Interest Earnings and Dividends Ordinary Shares 
; Transferred 
Company i i Ratio | from Life Net Net Ratio Price Yield 
(2) and Capital Total Interest Ordinary (6) Sept. 14 per 
or Deficit*® | to (1) Redemp- (2) + (4) Earnings*{ Dividends to (7) i 1959 cent 
tion Funds ++ 
(3) (4) (9) (10) (11) 
£ £ | per cent £ £ | £ | per cent per cent i£ s. da 
Alliance. ..7. Kae Rake 19,531,269 443,528 2:3 104,993 647,465 702,580 92-2 126-1 110/6 3. 17. 0. 
Dulas . sctocssbaveesves'es - 12,309,289 . —1-6 | 937,371 352,757 229,628 153-6 102-7 54/- a &:@. 
Commercial Union. Seba ES 69,140,301 —1-2 | 180,940 2,898,336 1,854,517 156-3 104-4 48/6 | 4. 2. 6. 
Eagle SBR i. a sédieoe etewne 17,758,514 —!-3 | 204,884 925,34 669,375 | 138-2 125-7 01/6 | 3. 18. 9. 
Employers’ Liability......... | 38,273,003 — 1-8 87,493 778,907 | 327,500 237-8 64-0 160/- |3. 8 9. 
General Accident ....... 63,390,624 0-1 22,604 1,810,033 | 741,094 244:2 70-2 S26 +21 
Guardian......... nd «+ | 31,545,295 — 1-3 85,834 1,445,027 753,651 191-7 95-1 77/- |3. 8&3. 
London Assurance. . 25,577,511 0-2 30,000 735,135k 445,087 165-2 95:8 6i/- | 3. 13. 9. 
London & Lancashire . esecee | 34,404,337 — 1-0 {,028,3 812,021 126-6 88-1 165/6 4. 11. 0. 
North British Mercantile.... | 32,838,644 — 3-2 1,237,285 757,969 163-2 117-2 (!) eae 
Northe@Ptiis «6s oe) capes ccd «+ | 31,841,945 — 1-4 33, 142 968,991 | 553,638 | 175-0 108-1 82/- 3. 13. 3. 
Norwich Union........... - | 20,814,644 — 0-2 435,298 253,000 | {72-1 73-0 (m) hans 
Phoenix......... 4 36,418,384 — 2-0 20,263 1,163,505 615,562 |. 189-0 72-7 £24 42% 
Prudential (j ) 16,380,770 woh 34,179 32, 316g 472,276k 288,889 163-5 82-9 49/6 3. 11. 6. 
Royal (including Liverpool & | 
London & Globe) ...... . 130,756,446 128,000 499,698 3,917,341 2,606,301 | 150-3 100-0 94/- |4 3.3. 
Royal Exchange ............ 33,989,756 136,431 166,105 1,145,457 611,325 .| 187-4 90-4 83/6 | 4. 3. 9. 
Scottish Union & National... 9,916,596 . — 227,134 293,204 147,000 | 199-5 109-0 (n) Sin 
SOR occ cts Gnade da ike edees -e ceee ee a 218,097 828,096 503,250 | 164-5 96-3 £itf | 3. 0. 9. 
workshiGW vs ono vuctensnehs’ 13,820,785 53,469 234,176h 275,726 189,282 145-7 79-3 Wr *(h- BR 
Total ...cccccdecccceessss | 661,249,605 1,291,103 13,061 ,669 163-5 93-6 


* Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business. ¢ “ Reserves” include share capital, all free reserves and the underwriting and additional reserves maintained for fire, accident 
and marine insurance. $ After debenture interest and preference dividends. (a) Before £500, to general reserve. (b) Before £20,000 to investment and contingencies reserve. (c) Before 
£200,000 to contingencies and taxation reserve. (d) Before £401,064 to general and investment reserves. (e) Before £25,000 to investment and contingency reserve. (f) Before £250,000 to 
general reserve. a? Before £15,000 to investment reserve. (h) Before * £140,000 to general reserve. (j) General branch only, i.e., all business other than life; three-quarters of the profits 
belong to the “ shareholders and one-quarter to the “A” shareholders. Price and yield of ‘‘B” shares. (k) Estimated. (/) Shares now held by Commercial Union. (m) Shares held 
by Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. (n) Being acquired by Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society. 


TABLE VIl—UNITED STATES BUSINESS OF BRITISH COMPANIES ($'000) 











1958 
Branch | Branch 
Company remit- remit- 
Invest- Under- tances Under- Invest- tances 
writing ment Premiums; writing and Premiums | writing ment | and 
Profits | Earnings* ' Profits | Earnings* sub- | Profits | Earnings*| sub- 
sidiaries’ | sidiaries’ = sidiaries 
dividends dividends dividends 
| ! | i 
ait. . covauhsaveccbent ceceeee | 213,057 |— 412 | 12,512 | 4,810 | 231,954 |= 12,506 | 13,363 5,444 | 221,578 |— 3,477 | 13,850 | 5,429 
oot We i ities Civic 84,974 |— 448 4,785 2,038 97,357 |— 2,074 5,133 1,992 | 107,239 |— 4,117 | 5,744 | 2,000 
Employers’ Liability ............ 66,983 752 3,136 2,496 73,549 |— 3,230 3,391 3,001 1,884 — 3,640 3,544 2,994 
Commercial Union..........+.+ 61,160 |— 3,746 4,294 2,968 67.746 |— 7,578 4,382 2,728 70,348 \|— 2,355 4,425 2,577 
nt .cceabasseunené ike can 50,826 |— 7.724 2,623 815 844 |— 4,418 2,686 238 48,626 |— 3,980 2,773 188 
North British & Mercantile...... 48,916 |— 3,917«| 2,924 1,797 53,583 \_ 5,871 2,683 557 52,570 — 4,237 3,030 1,846 
London & Lancashire.....+.-..- 31,225 |— 1,423 1,754 671 35,027 |- 3,117 1,755 928 34,939 |— 1,778 1,580 ME) 
pn Mrenestiiiicce | awe [gaia | tale | | Bee (= Soe | ee |? | Bae |S aie | ts | 
TNE. ccagunseeucauipons veces 17,753 |— 1,242 1,004 295 19,905 f 1,793 1,116 -8 21,427 r 1,735 | 1,265 1,053 
Royal ExchangeY......ses.e+005 14,249 |— 2,946 585 |— 1,022 12,856 |— 1,461 635 |— 25! 10,849 |— 857 636 60 
Vorkshire§..sssseseeeeeeeeeees nae i> 140 452 90 | 12.455 IC | 547 a0 oo.) a8 |< 173 700 30 
WWOTR Sescséconesadésacods - - d - le = 
Scottish Union & National ...... 9,553 |— 650 703 194 9889 — 683 741 207 10,281 |_— 546 734 | 159 
ich UB cok oo cv tbocs’s — 850 488 2 9,545 |\— 1,618 488 2 8,368 - 314 | 528 7 1,392 
BOW... cevebeereventas codons 7,916 |— 652 489 299 8,018 |— 1,241 533 | 298 9,904 |— 2,222 | 532 |— 1,166 
Se cee i 
Macias e504 —- 145 337 113 6.125 |— 88 | 353 | 113 6,522 48 381 | 143 
MEORCS - édsantwesnskessuar Nan 4086 |— 215 237 324 §338 |— 25 | 253 202 5,465 r 18 | 260 266 
me Ser. : ctaguatevced’ is eive 3,018 |— 354 247 13 3,122 \_ 501 252 522 3,058 — 278 | 216 285 
MUON 0 oh nde cedea tnnededs o7i j- Si 75 | ‘ 1813 |— 172 221 12 2 i—- 2 208 1,914 
Co-operative ......... aE ADs bea 520 18 28 ese 676 | 10 | 31 i 729 |— 208 79 
edoniant.......... sedbaccr ‘ 239 1,006 158 5 _ | oa ae : oa wie 
| | } 
Ree... sdscustecsiwebeerss 14,322 


} 








se Source : Best's Insurance Guide. * Grossi ee dividends and rents less investment expenses. + Including Liverpool & London & Globe. + Included with Guardian after 1956. § U.S. business 


to America Fore Loyalty Group on ; the 1958 figures are not included in the underwriting accounts of the Yorkshire. ‘| Under one management since the end of 1958 
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rate of mortality in the first year of assurance may, of course, reflect 
changing standards of selection by the insurance companies in 
accepting or rejecting proposers after judging the state of their 
health. 


Age Rates of mortality in first year of assurance 
Actual 
oO [M]5 A 1924-29 A 1949-52 Experience 
1953-56 
30 -00312 -00162 -00068 “00063 
50 -00746 -00455 -00305 -00240 
70 -03322 -02847 +02022 -01639 


Present: indications are that the 1957 figures for mortality in the 
first year of assurance show a slight improvement over each of the 
four preceding years taken separately as weil as over those four 
years taken as a whole (as set out in the above table). 


HESE two tables demonstrate that for both ultimate and first 
year rates, the proportionate reductions in mortality have been 
more marked at the age of 30 than at the age of 50 and more 
marked at 50 than at 70. A general indication of all these trends 
is given in the next table, which expresses the rate of mortality in 
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the different groups at about the middle of this century as a per- 
centage of the rates applicable in the middle of the 1920s: 


Age: - 30 50 70 
All assured lives (ultimate rates)* ... 48% 78% 85% 
All assured lives (first year rates)* .. 42% 67% 7% 
Male population}. ...6...0..0..0008 41% 74% 94% 
Male annuitants (ultimate rates)..... sie sis 85% 
Male annuitants (first year rates). . 81% 


* Under whole life and endowment assurances. re The rates of mortality for the 
1920’s are taken as midway between English Life Tables 9 and 10. 

This comparison shows that in the last quarter of the century the 
improvement in mortality among men over the population as a 
whole has been better at the age of 30 than among assured lives, 
once the effects of selection have worn off ; at the age of 50 it 
has been similar, and it has been worse at the age of 70. This is 
not a result of the change in the length of the select period, nor 
of the choice of the three specific ages. If, for instance, the data 
for assured lives were adjusted to exclude the same number of 
years since effecting a policy it would still be found that the 
population statistics showed a better improvement in mortality 
compared with assured lives at all ages below 50 and a smaller one 
at all ages over 60. There is at the moment no certain explanation 
why this has happened. 


Underwriting—the Turn 


HE best that can be said about accident insurance in 1958 is 

2 that less money was lost than in either of the two previous 
years. But the 1958 results of the fire and accident business of the 
twenty-three leading insurance companies included in tables VII and 
VIII are sufficiently encouraging to suggest that the tide has at 
last turned. An underwriting profit of 3 per cent before charging 
overhead expenses in the fire department is meagre enough but it 
does represent a marked improvement on the marginal balance 
in hand in 1957. The fire and accident departments together 
achieved an underwriting profit of £5 million last year, compared 
with an underwriting loss of £1 million in 1957. But after meeting 
overhead expenses and tax, they were still running at a loss in all 
but a few companies. Table VI shows that the total net trading 
loss was £§.3 million. 

Underwriting losses on fire and accident business in North 
America and unprofitable motor insurance all over the world have 
been the prime causes of the trials that have beset insurers since 
1955. If underwriting in the United States had done no more than 
break even, an overall profit on underwriting after charging over- 
head expenses and tax would have been achieved. But in assessing 
the contribution that insurance makes to Britain’s dollar earnings, 
investment income has to be taken into account and allowance 
has to be made for the excess reserves for the unexpired term of 
policies that have to be made by American law. 

The sharpest thorn in the flesh of the insurance companies is 


motor insurance. In 1958 the members of the British Insurance 
Association (which comprises virtually all British insurers except 
Lloyd’s underwriters) incurred underwriting losses of nearly {10 
million on their motor account, from a premium income of {£260 
million. Underwriters on Lloyd’s in the 1956 account made a profit 
on motor insurance from their premium income of £8.7 million and 
they may manage to do so again in the 1957 account. It was the 
big claims on marine, fire and accident insurance that cut into 
profits at Lloyd’s in the 1955 and 1956 accounts and look likely to 
do so again in the 1957 account. 

This was the.fourth consecutive year in which motor departments 
ran into the red. The problem is the same all over the world: 
premium rates have lagged behind rising claims. In America rates 
in some States have recently. been raised and other increases are 
pending. At home, Mr Charles F. Trustam, the retiring chairman 
of the British Insurance Association, has said that if the present 
trends in costs of motor claims continue “ some increase in premium 
rates will be inevitable—sooner or later.” 

There is a good chance that non-life underwriting resuits will 
show a further improvement this year. The decisive factor will be 
the important business in North America, and in particular in the 
United States, where the improvement that first became apparent 
in 1958 seems to be continuing. Non-life insurance is a cyclical 
business and last year could have been the beginning of the end 
of a troublesome period. 


TABLE Vill.—FIRE AND ACCIDENT SUMMARY 





Fire 


1955 1956 1957 


Accident 


= 
1958 1955 | 1956 





1957 | 1958 














i ) : pt 
‘Amount %  Ataniien | % |Amount| % “Amount % {Amount [Amount % % Amount | % fare % 
| | | | | | 
] 
; | £000’s | | £000’s | £ 00's | | £000’s | £000’s | £000’s | £000 | £000’s 
COE. 5 cnkuw ate ces sacwsoesicceusn 92,490 | 46-9 | 113,343 | 50- 13 2390 | | 51-9 | 120,054 | 50-1 | 164,358 204,863 | 60-6 | 209.5 344 60-4 | 251,644 4l: 
COMTIONE.: 5 cas c6 c'v oc tion Bias take | 43,754 | 22-2| 52,258 ° 53,289 | 22-6 | 54,249 | 22-6 | 51,120 60,256 | 17-8 67.215 17-7 | 70,122 






64,297 | 19-0 | 69,874 | 18-4 | 74,878 
11,344 | 3-4] 16,757 | 4-4) 11,830 | 
—2,662 |—0-8 | —3,517 |—0-9 | —2,192 — 


(00-0 338,111 | 100-0 100-0 | 379,873 100-0 | 406,282 | 


0 | 
23-0 
Expenses and overseas taxes ......... 46,109 23:4 | 52,263 | 23-0 | 53,898 
Increase in reserves for unexpired risks a 470 | 1-7 5,262 | 2-3 3,792 
PRON uc dSewe nee ckdks soe sube vue ckuee | 1,459 | 5-8 3,553 | 1-6 2,451 


Premiums ........... oe [197.202 197,282 {1000 


1-6| 2,145 | 0-9] 7,996 
1-0) 7,151 | 3-09 8,232 








57- 
22:9 | 55,995 | 23-4] 55,503 19. 
2: 
100- 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office : 24 Cornhill + London - €E.C.3. 































North British & Mercantile Insurance Company Limited 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation Limited 


British & European Insurance Company Limited . Ocean Marine Insurance Company Limited 
British General Insurance Company Limited Palatine Insurance Company Limited 
Edinburgh Assurance Company Limited Railway Passengers Assurance Company 
Fine Art & General Insurance Company Limited Union Assurance Society Limited 
National Insurance Company of Great Britain Limited West of Scotland Insurance Office Limited 





This Group of Companies with its Branches and Agencies Offers Facilities for 


INSURANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








Workshire for.. 


Everything ! 


1 People not in pensionable employment are now 

e able to provide themselves with a pension on very For Cheese and Chocolate. Cliffs and Coal. 
: Dales and Dialect. Farms and Foundries. 
. favourable terms. Horses, Hounds and Ham. Minsters and Mills. 
il In view of the widely differing circumstances Moors and Monasteries. Pennines and Pudding. 
d of the individuals concerned, we have designed Potholes and Parkin. Wolds and Woollens. 


(Not forgetting a little Cricket.) Everything 
indeed, and all of the best. 


including 


YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE 


eoceoeoevevevoeveeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York. Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 


two separate forms of contract, of which one or 
the other can be adapted to suit most requirements. 
- Write for our booklet ‘“‘Your Pension — Which 


Way ?” for full details of these two plans. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


ve”, 


for Mutual Life Assurance 


1 


33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
Tel: Mansion House 6543 


S 


RRFR 
1840 


‘ 





no RWO 


1 | 


TOWER 
OF 
STRENGTH 


EST. 1861 
ASSETS EXCEED £145,000,000 


Royal London 
MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ROYAL LONDON HOUSE, 
FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C.2 


@ FAMILY INCOME - PENSION 

@LIFE - ENDOWMENT 

@ HOUSEHOLDERS’ COMPREHEN- 
SIVE - FIRE 

@ PERSONAL ACCIDENT 

@ BURGLARY 

@ PLATE GLASS 


YOUR CHILDREN 


Ssfecuard them from POLIQ.... 
by IMMUNISATION 


Provide for their EDUCATION... . 
by ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


In their FUTURE INTEREST... 
effect CHILDREN'S DEFERRED ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 
Branches in LONDON and throughout the Country 


Funds exceed £50,000,000 








UIT 
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WESLEYAN 


& 


GENERAL 


Established 
1841 Branches 


INSURANCE 


CHIEF OFFICES * BIRMINGHAM 





PUA) al 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


% ESTABLISHED 1821 


ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


AND PENSIONS 


* 
HEAD OFFICE 


%* 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
MINCING LANE 2555 











| 


oa 
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TABLE IX.—PREMIUMS, PROFITS, INTEREST AND TABLE X.—UNITED STATES BUSINESS OF BRITISH INSURANCE 
DIVIDENDS—!9 OFFICES COMPANIES AND THEIR AMERICAN SUBSIDIARIES 
$ 000 
| Underwriting Interest Earnings Branch 
Profits* Trans- and Dividends Ratio Total remittances 
| Prem. | ferred Re- Year Premium Underwriting Investment and 
Year tite ©. from |__ a co Sh eevee Income Profits Earnings* subsidiaries’ 
come* | | Life Net | Net | to dividends 
Amount; Ratio | Funds | Interest | Ord. Ratio , Prems. | 
lEarnings*, Divs. oe wee , = : ot a ne 
: | 1950 | 520983 | 3882 | 28,799 | 18,546 
@ b | btoa| ¢ d e | dtoe | 1951 =| «585,048 — 11,742 29,364 | 14519 
at Sect ela cae E eS 543" , 1952 | 625,663 | 14.149 31,062 14,088 
| | | 1953 654,223 21,970 33,234 14,650 
| £mn. £mn % (| mn. | £mn. | £mn. % % 1954 651,415 | 17,483 36,025 15,104 
1954 | 472-8 | 6:1 cap ee «fee tee 146:4 102°8 1955 663,170 7,808 | 37,933 18,042 
1955 | 500-2 | 42 4 sf} 16-1 | 10-5 | 152-6 | 102-0 1956 711,783 | — 33,504 41,036 17,047 
| Bee es (as | 3 | RRR Mee st | Ree | cee | Sa | 
‘= 1-66: | + | §O | : “8 : : 19 776,667 | —34,404 44,77\ 14,322 
1958 | 661-2 |-—5:3 | -—0-8 | 1-3 21-4 13-1 | 163-5 | 93°6 = | 
| | | | \ 
* Gross interest dividends and rents less investment expenses. 
* Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business. Source : Best's Insurance Guide. 
TABLE X!I.—UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE OF 23 OFFICES 
Fire Insurance, 1957-58 Accident and Miscellaneous Insurance, 1957-58 
A | | l | | 
Company and Year | | Ratio | Ratio Fund Ratio | Ratio Fund 
Premiums Claims (2) Profit | (4) at end of [Premiums Claims (8) | Profit (10) at end of 
to (1) ; to(l) | Year* to (7) | to(7) | Year* 
| (1) | 2) | @) (4) (5) (6) 7 | @®& (9) | (HO) END | (HQ) 
{ | | 
£000’s £000’s £000’s £000’s £’000s | £" £'000s £'000s 
POND Saigo 63s Seeetccee ont 1957 7,666 3,156 | 41-2 6 | 7-9 3,066 8,564 4,151 | 48-5 | 646 | 75 3,974 
1958 | 7,921 3,006 37:9 859 10-8 3,168 9,313 4,604 | 49-4 655 | 7:0 4,293 
Rs S Scihers Wace denser ivetecus 1957 6,414 3,591 | 56-0 — 130 — 2:0 3,566 3,815 2,012 | 52:8 ah |llCUS4 1,526 
1958 7,197 3,748 | 52-1 | — 276 — 38 3,879 4,321 2,432 | 56-3 st. | -3-8 1,729 
Naa g belst <a atSOhecaens 1957 2,407 160) | 66:5 | — /02 — 42 1,735 2,515 1,450 | 57:7 | — 227 — 9:0 2,082 
1958 2,429 1,394 | 57-4 | 3 {- 24 1,595 ; 1,465 56-3 | - 9! — 3:5 2,135 
Commercial Union............. 1957 24,871 13,479 | 54-2 | 160 0-6 | 22,138 36,067 | 22,022 | 61-0 | — 599 — 1-7 22,594 
1958 25,699 13,019 | 50-7 1,375 5:3 22,644 40,372 25,619 63-5 | — 835 |— 2-1 | 24,381 
PUNE Finca chs wseugeske 1957 1,912 | 7 | 43-2 416 21-8 1,426 7,458 | 4,077 | 54:7 716 9-6 4,930 
1958 1, | 45-2 365 «18-4 1,471 9,121 5,367 | 58-9 345 | 3:8 5,675 
PL GUO Sc 3.057 candi eee snaets 1957 4,336 2,225 | 5SI-:3 | 120 2:8 2,263 9,890 5,261 53-2 St. | #6 4,172 
1958 4,867 2,325 47-8 256 5:2 2,533 10,779 6,139 56-9 | 132 1-2 4,562 
Employers’ Liability ............ 1957 5,110 2, | 51-6 | — 298 — 58 3,399 29,381 19,352 | 65-9 |—J,025 — 3-5 10,388 
: | 1958 6,129 2,762 45-1 — 9 |j—1°5 3,969 31,593 19,907 | 63:0 | — 377 e 1-2 11,516 
General Accident .............. 1957 5,038 2,217 | 44-0 508 10-1 | 4,815 50,892 30,757 | 60-4 | 153 0-3 25,357 
1958 6,034 2,559 42-4 682 11-3 | 5,714 56,738 35,375 | 62-4 65 0-1 28,295 
NN Waawsé ce esdsckue ones 1957 8,958 4,513 50-4 346 3:9 | 4,479 18,124 11,030 60-9 | — 44/ — 2:4 8,156 
1958 9,187 4,452 | 48-5 580 6-3 4,594 18,937 11,743 62-0 81 0-4 8,522 
Mell O Generel oc ices ves 1957 2,546 1028 | 40-4 255 10-0 | 1,484 2,168 1,030 47-5 145 6-7 1,644 
; 1958 2,749 1,174 | 42-7 200 en 1,565 , 1,299 52:2 113 4:6 1,850 
} | | 
London Assurance ............. 1957 8,239 4,743 | 57:6 | — 249 \— 3-0 | 4,119 12,249 8,258 67-4 | —1,395 —I/1-4 4,900 
1958 8,739 4,599 52-6 | — 453 5:2 4,369 13,070 8,059 61-7 70 0-5 5,228 
London & Lancashire........... 1957 12,926 6,983 | 54:0 | — 456 — 3:5 5,171 15,674 9,731 | — 442 — 2:8 6,269 
1958 13,164 6,766 51-4 150 1-2 5,265 16,564 10,332 62-3 — 34 |— 2:1 6,626 
North British & Mercantile ...... 1957 19,494 10,906 56-0 | — 889 — 46 11,930 10,770 5,883 54-6 | — 426 |— 4:0 4,375 
1958 19,084 10,472 54:9- | — 2 — 0:2 11,766 11,895 7,064 59-4 | — 683 — 5-7 4,826 
MP UNGPEs Ts deass Sendasce dias 1957 10,936 5,843 53-4 — 175 — 1:6 5,468 13,372 7,300 54:6 | — 170 — 1-3 6,686 
1958 10,404 5,471 52:6 — 130 — 1-2 5,202 14,833 8,175 55:1 — 17 — 0:1 7,416 
Norwich Union ............06- 1957 7,822 3,678 | 47-0 186 2:4 4,195 10,666 6,062 56-8 | — Il — 0:1 4,673 
1958 ‘ 3,510 | 43-9 497 6:2 4,245 11,467 6,977 60-8 | — 242 — 2:1 4,955 
DP. viibuhede dies Cede Munda ee 1957 5,053 2,754 54:5 | — 507 —10-0 3,215 4,977 3,297 66-3 — 667 —1I3-4 2,636 
; 1958 4,938 2,671 54-1 | — 205 — 4:1 3,099 5,428 3,357 61-8 — 344 — 63 2,958 
SO sone deriila yc cdvasdeedian 1957 11,416 | 6,020 52:7 | 72 — 0-6 5,709 21,758 13,748 63:2 | —I1,I71- \— 5-4 8,704 
3 1958 11,591 5,815 50:2 | 105 | 0-9 5,7 22,314 14,071 63-1 — 878 — 39 8,926 
UMS ein iade wat descads 1957 4,933 ‘ 48:7 | 105 | 2:1 2,3 9,332 4,810 51-6 282 3-0 4,699 
‘1958 5,253 2,384 45:4 | wr. } . 3 10,739 5,865 54:6 27 0-3 5,299 
Royal (including Liverpool & {1957 55,129 28,637 52-0 SUP 1. 22 69,619 44,959 64:5 | — 292 \|— 0-4 32,848 
London & Globe) ............ 1958 53,905 28,576 53-0 1,120 2-1 70,614 48,091 68-1 — 602 — 0-9 33,246 
Royal Exchange .........cccese- 1957 10,908 5,376 49-3 | 424 3:9 19,749 11,030 55-9 613 3-1 7,900 
: : 1958 11,055 5,164 46:7 | 724 6°5 d 12,225 58-0 681 3-2 8,436 
Scottish Union & National ....... 1957 5,386 2,897 53-8 | — 143 — 2-7 2,408 1,291 53-6 58 2-4 1,206 
1958 5,614 2,931 52:2 |— 97 — 1-7 2,635 1,495 56-7 0-3 1,319 
Shs. sdiaierndnGicnhedesvabdd 1957 9,233 | 4,349 47-1 798 8-6 10,096 5,553 55-0 310 3-1 4,038 
y : 1958 10,150 4,695 46-3 1,024 10-1 11,197 6,968 62-2 | — 95 — 0-8 4,479 
BONN tie ins fe0sedaad 1957 ,087 2,527 49-7 39 0-8 10,329 6,480 62:7 — 132 — 1-3 4,408 
1958 | 3,510 i 47-4 204 5:8 8,176 5,015 61-3 | 8 | 0-1 3,556 
Total 23 Offices 1957 | 235,820 | 122,390 51-9 2,451 1:0 | 154,886 379,873 | 229,544 60-4  —3,517 — 0-9 178,165 
Bes et ees 1958 | 239,594 | 120,054 | 50-1 7,151 3:0 156,322 406,282 | 251,644 61:9 | —2,192 - 0-5 190,228 
irtinenaieadae ) 4 ' 1 ) 


* Reserves for unexpired risks, estimated liability under outstanding accident and disability claims and additional departmental reserves (where maintained). 




















Young and Healthy ? 


Then medical examinations don't bother you and Life 

Assurance is yours more or less for the asking. But you 

can’t afford big premiums yet and if you wait until you 

can, your health may not be quite what it is today. 

That is why you should know about the Progressive 

Benefits policy now. It gives you the usual sort of Whole 
Life or Endowment policy with the important difference that - 

you can add as many as five more policies over the next 

fifteen years, whatever your state of health may be. 

As far as the Progressive Benefits policy 

is concerned you are a/ways in the pink of good health. 


Write for full details to: 


LEGAL & GENE RAL< AssuRANCE society Limited 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, B.C.4. TEL: CHANCERY 4444 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQ., EDINBURGH 
LONDON OFFICE: 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout the World 












UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 






LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 
SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 
HOUSE PURCHASE, 
ENDOWMENT, Etc., Ete. 







R. C. BALDING, 


Managing Director. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 
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Still tighter money would be very disagreeable to the Treasury, 
which has $85 billion of financing and refinancing to do during the 
coming twelve months. But a “ money panic ” like those experienced 
before the creation of a central banking system is unlikely, unless 
Americans talk themselves into one. The high yields on govern- 
ment bonds are beginning to attract investors. Moreover, although 
Congress refused to raise the 4.25 per cent limit on the interest 
which may be paid on new long-term government bonds, it did 
take two steps which should ease the Treasury’s present reliance on 
short-term financing. By increasing from 3.26 to 4.25 per cent 
the interest which may be paid on savings bonds, it enabled the 
Treasury to fix a new return of 3.75 per cent, which should reduce, 
even if it does not eliminate, the excess of redemptions over new 
sales. And Congress approved a technical change which may allow 
the Treasury to launch an important new experiment in debt 
management known as “ advance refunding.” 

In the present state of the government bond mathet, it would 
not be possible to float more than occasional small issues of long- 
term securities in the open market, no matter what the Treasury 
paid. But holders of the low-interest bonds issued during and just 
after the war, which will mature within the next five years or so, 
may be willing to exchange them for new, longer-term securities 
carrying a substantially higher rate of interest if—as Congress has 
just provided—any gain or (as at present) loss on this exchange can 
be disregarded for accounting and tax purposes, until the new 
security is sold. Just now, more than 4.25 per cent would probably 
have to be offered to tempt investors. But if the bond. market 
improves, or Congress has second thoughts about raising the ceiling 
on interest payments, the Treasury may be able, in time, to relieve 
the congestion of bonds coming due within the next five years and 
to issue new medium-term securities which are not hard to sell. 


All Quiet in the Schools 


asT week schools and colleges began to receive over 46 million 
:. students, one in every four Americans. With an increase of 
nearly 2 million over last year, and still no federal aid for schools, 
classrooms remain crowded ; Mr Flemming, the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, estimates that the education of about 
10 million children will suffer from inadequate buildings and 
classes containing more than 30 pupils. What is new and welcome 
is the absence of violence at the opening of the thirteen schools 
in Virginia and Arkansas which were closed last September to 
avoid receiving any Negro children and which have now been 
compelled to take them. The only untoward incident took place 
at Little Rock, where three bombs were exploded, but injured no 
one. In Virginia relatively few white parents are applying for the 
state grants now available to send white children to fee-paying 
institutions and white enrolment at the state schools which have 
had to accept Negroes has been hearteningly high. Southerners 
seem to be getting used to the idea of a little racial integration. In 
1960, however, there will be some harder nuts to crack—in Atlanta, 
for example. 

Prince Edward County, in Virginia, falls into this category, as a 
federal judge recognised when he gave the authorities there until 
1965 to begin to conform. Prince Edward was the defendant in 
one of the original suits to outlaw racial segregation in schools, 
and its Negro children slightly outnumber the white ones. Last 
spring an appeals court decided that integration must begin at 
once and the county responded, not just by shutting the affected 
schools, but by refusing to vote any taxes at all for public educa- 
tion. Instead white parents were urged to donate the money to a 
system of fee-paying schools which has been established for the 
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1,500 white children. No provision has been made for the 1,700 
Negro ones. 

In New York City, the great melting-pot, legal segregation is 
unthinkable, but it exists in practice because Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans are forced to huddle together in slum areas ; here both the 
physical equipment and the teachers—for understandable reasons 
—tend to be of poor quality. Negro parents in Harlem, the oldest 
and largest Negro quarter, recently withdrew a threat to boycott 
the city schools only when the Board of Education promised to 
satisfy their grievances. The boycott is an efficient weapon because 
the city receives $2 a day from the state for each child attending 
school. But it was also used by white parents this week when the 
board transferred some Negro children from schools in Brooklyn 
to those in a predominantly white area of the neighbouring borough 
of Queens. It is no wonder that some Negro parents send their 
children to church schools or, if they can afford it—as few can— 
to fee-paying ones. 


New Departure for Cars 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DETROIT 


FTER four years of trying to sell Americans still bigger and more 
powerful cars the managers of the automobile industry have 
set off in new directions which promise the most exciting and profit- 
able year since 1955. Before then, the industry’s best year was 
1950, when it sold nearly 6 million motor cars. The fondly 
remembered 1955 total was 7 million. In 1959—if the last quarter 
comes up to expectations—sales of new cars will amount to 6 
million or more. The catch is that over 500,000 of this year’s 
new cars will have been imported, so that sales of domestic vehicles 
will be considerably below 6 million. 

As they start sounding the trumpets for their 1960 models which 
will begin to go on sale at the end of September, the executives 
of the automobile industry are predicting that they will sell around 
6.4 million cars next year. Since they concede that imports will 
still amount to about half a million, this means total sales of 6.9 
million—more new cars than Americans have bought in any year 
except 1955. There are several reasons for this optimism. The 
economy is stronger than it has ever been before, with the gross 
national product and personal incomes at record levels. The reces- 
sion is over and consumers seem very confident of the future. But 
what really makes 1960 look so promising for Detroit is the revolu- 
tionary smaller (compact) car, designed to meet the demands of 
a growing share of the market which has been neglected up to 
now by the three biggest companies in the industry. 

The Corvair of the General Motors Corporation and the Falcon 
of the Ford Motor Company will go on sale in October and the 
Chrysler Corporation will follow in November with its Valiant. Each 
of these cars has a total length of around 180 inches. They are 
low-powered for American cars (100 h.p. and less) but they have 
room for six passengers, and can be fitted with the labour saving 
devices of which the American buyer has become so fond, such 
as automatic transmission. They are completely new cars, not 
scaled-down versions of existing models ; and the Corvair even 
has its engine in the rear. The basic prices will be a shade under 
$2,000. This is higher than the cost of the imported small cars 
which provoked this revolution, but the compact American cars 
will be considerably cheaper to run than anything that the Big 
Three of the American motor world have been selling. 

Whether or not the compact cars increase the sales of auto- 
mobiles as soon, or as much, as predicted, the decision to 
make them will have far-reaching effects on the industry and 
on the economy as a whole. During the early and middle nineteen- 
fifties, automobiles (along with building) were the bell wethers 
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of the boom. In 1955 producing, selling and servicing them 
accounted for more than Io per cent of the gross national product. 
When sales fell to §.9 million in 1956, to §.8 million in 1957 and 
then plummeted to 4.2 million in 1958, it was not surprising that 
the general economic recession of 1957-58 was blamed on Detroit’s 
stubborn preference for large, ornate models. That charge would 
be difficult to substantiate, but certainly the industry failed con- 
spicuously to take part in the recovery last year. The compact 
cars will, it is hoped, correct that failure and wipe out most of 
the unemployment which has been higher in the automobile 
industry than in any other part of the economy. 

Inside the industry the compact cars will bring big changes. 
A few years ago General Motors, Ford and Chrysler made over 90 
per cent of the new cars sold in the United States. When the 
rise in imported cars showed that there was a market for smaller 
models, the American Motors Corporation launched its Rambler 
and then the Studebaker-Packard Corporation followed with its 
Lark. Once the two companies began to concentrate on these 
smaller models, they struck gold. The sales of American Motors 
in 1958 were twice what they had been in 1957 and are expected 
to rise to 350,000 this year, a further increase of 75 per cent. 
Studebaker-Packard is likely to sell 150,000 cars this year compared 
with about 50,000 in 1958. 

What will happen to these two pioneers now that the Big Three, 
with all their resources and strong distributive arms, are joining 
the fray? Mr Romney, American Motors’ able and energetic 


president, does not seem to be worried. He points out that his 
miarket is well-cultivated, while the Big Three have yet to find theirs. 
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In addition, he and Mr Churchill, the president of Studebaker- 
Packard, sell only small cars. The Big Three must also sell larger 
cars—Chevrolets, Fords and Plymouths—in the same showrooms 
as their Corvairs, Falcons and Valiants. Mr Romney believes this 
is going to cause salesmen to divide their efforts. 

Even in this year, when the imported models are selling so 
famously, nearly 60 per cent of the cars sold are Chevrolets, Fords 
and Plymouths. Sales of those makes must be pressed with vigour 
because they are the companies’ greatest money-earners. Next 
year will these three makes begin to displace the only slightly 
larger and more expensive Buicks, Pontiacs, Dodges, Oldsmobiles 
and Mercuries as the “ medium-price ” automobiles? This question 
dampens Detroit’s optimism, but only mildly. 

One reason why this is so was given by Mr Henry Ford when 
he presented his new Falcon to the press. He regards the elimina- 
tion of nearly three-quarters of a ton in weight, with consequent 
savings in cost and without, he says, any sacrifice of the riding 
qualities of the car, as the American industry’s answer to the much 
lower costs of foreign producers. He predicts that what has been 
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learned in the development of the Falcon will be applied to the 
larger American cars, and may make it easier for them to compete 
with the new small ones. 

Some of the larger makes may be driven to the wall, but not 
even the most enthusiastic proponent of small cars thinks that the 
day of big cars is done. Mr Romney, for example, believes that 
in five years compact cars will hold 60 per cent of the market, 
leaving a healthy 40 per cent for the larger ones. The Big Three 
ran into difficulties by offering only one kind of car. The customer 
who wanted something different had to buy an imported car or one 
made by the two smaller American manufacturers. Now the Big 
Three intend to sell all sorts and sizes of cars. There has not been 
such an about turn in Detroit since the nineteen-twenties, when 
Americans turned away from the original Henry Ford’s single kind 
of car. 


Tammany’s Narrow Squeak 


NEW YORK 

N this week’s election within the political parties in New York 
I City Mr De Sapio, the boss for ten years of Tammany Hall (the 
Democratic political machine in Manhattan), barely kept his politi- 
cal balance when he retained, by a mere 568 votes, a footing in the 
district he represents. Elections for district leaders, which recur 
every two years, took place on Tuesday in twenty of the thirty-three 
districts of Manhattan ; in the remaining thirteen the incumbents 
went unchallenged. In Greenwich Village, his home district, 
Mr De Sapio and his running mate were opposed by a group of 
independent Democrats. On their first showing two years ago their 
candidates startled the old guard by carrying off 38 per cent of the 
votes and, although the Tammany machine went into top gear for 
this week’s contest, the insurgents raised their share of the poll 
to 46 per cent. The cry for reform rang loud enough to per- 
suade the leading local newspaper, The Villager, to take a stand 
after twenty-six years of political neutrality. Even so the results 
were surprising ; the large Italian-American population in the dis- 
trict was expected to ensure a more comfortable margin for Mr 
De Sapio. 

Elsewhere Mr De Sapio’s friends fared badly against local reform 
groups. His candidates in three other districts in New York 
County—including the chairman of Tammany’s executive com- 
mittee—were ousted and none of the ground lost to the insurgents 
in 1957 was reclaimed. In fact, Mr De Sapio lost more allies than 
the reformists gained. Harlem’s volatile Representative, Mr Powell, 
won for himself and his friends four of the five districts in the area. 
Far from being allied to the reformers Mr Powell’s campaign was 
inspired largely by a personal vendetta against Tammany, which 
had tried unsuccéssfully to prevent his renomination to Congress 
last year. In Queens County, too, the De Sapio star declined when 
his main henchman lost the post of Borough President. 

The reform groups in New York City have concentrated on a 
single issue: that Mr De Sapio is an old style autocratic political 
boss interested only in patronage and paternalism, whose machine 
has become moribund as a national political force. The fact that 
he is a considerable improvement on his predecessors in office has 
done him little good. In the contest this yeat many of the re- 
formers were supported both morally and financially by the New 
York Committee for Democratic Voters, a group set up by Mrs 
Roosevelt and Messrs Lehman, Finletter and others who were 
angered by Mr De Sapio’s high-handed tactics at last summer's 
state Democratic convention, which did much to assure the victory 
of Governor Rockefeller, a Republican, in November. 

Mr De Sapio’s opponents in Greenwich Village have not yet con- 


Continued on page 934 
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HERE ARE THE FACTS ON 1958 TRAVEL 
















PASSENGERS PASSENGER MILES FLOWN 

There’s a reason for this Leadership. People like ‘TWA. — eee a eee 
Over the years passengers have learned that they can awn |__ 457235159 4,592,075 1175753 
depend on TWA for on-time arrivals, operational TOA | 9775,781 | __ 1,017,541 47,032 
efficiency and that extra service on the ground and in BEA |__ 2,760,147 961,213 35517! 
the air which makes TWA The Leader in world travel. PANAM | 2,656,326 | 3,893,530 103,867 
That’s why this year more than 5 million passengers AIR FRANCE | 2,400,700 |__ 1,984,904 51,134 
are flying TWA. SAS _ ___|_15525.413 | 151575744 38,074 
For reservations around the world, to or in the United SABENA 954,630 | 802,189 275755 
States, see your local travel agent or call TWA. KLM 910,880 | 1,229,364 40,272 
IBERIA 7495547 | 338,438 12,143 
TWA, 200 PICCADILLY, LONDON. TRAfalgar 1234 LUFTHANSA | 550,114 | 412,749 | 14,239 
TWA, 32 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. BLAckfriars 4649 ~BOAG 465,263 | = 1,422,235 | 39,874 


- ALITALIA 221,271 





224,233 73739 
Source: Flight Magazine, London 





Fly the Finest...Fly with the Leader 
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JETSTREAM 
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Burroughs make a full range of business equipment—that’s 
why, whatever the size of your business, there’s a Burroughs 
system exactly fitting your needs. 

Burroughs forward-looking design and precision engineer- 
ing ensure that each machine, in each class, has all the ver- 
satility and the advanced automatic features required by 
today’s modern accounting methods. 

Whether your business calls for an adding machine, an 
accounting machine, or a large electronic computer, you 
can be sure that a Burroughs machine will give you the right 
answers—faster, easier, andata big savingin operating cost. 

Your local Burroughs man is available now to demon- 
strate how you can streamline your accounting with 
Burroughs data processing equipment. Or write tc: 

Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 
Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Tel: Hype Park 9861 


Burroughs 4) 
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1. New Burroughs Shuttle-Carriage 


Adding Machine —for vertical and 
shuttle listing work on tape or 


wide forms—easy, speedy, flexible. 
2. New Burroughs Sensitronic with 


Automatic Reader—electronic 
accounting machine providing 
ledger-keeping with visible 
record and magnetic storage. 
Trial balancing made completely 
automatic when linked to auto 
reader with individual form 
handling. 


3. New Burroughs 220 Electronic 


Computer System—the most 
complete electronic data 
processing system 

in production today. 
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BILL OF HEALTH—II 


Who Pays for 


NEW YORK 


N its pursuit of good health the American 
I public spent, in the course of 1957, an 
estimated sum of $20 billion. Three-quarters 
of this total, or $15 billion, was paid—either 
directly or through insurance—by private 
individuals, and the remainder was the cost 
of government services. Over the last few 
years, personal expenditure on medical care 
has risen by leaps and bounds; it has 
doubled since 1948. The population has 
grown by 16 per cent over this decade and 
prices have risen considerably but, even if 
full allowance is made for these factors, it 
is clear that the average American is spend- 
ing considerably more in “real” terms— 
perhaps a third more—on his health. The 
costs of medical care now absorb about 
5 per cent of all personal expenditure. 

Of the $15 billion spent by private indi- 
viduals in 1957, by far the greater part— 
$i1 billion—was in the form of direct pay- 
ments in cash. Only $33 billion was 
financed through insurance benefits. This 
figure seems low in relation to the large 
numbers insured, but it presents consider- 
able progress since 1948 when _ benefits 
covered only 8 per cent of the cost of 
personal medical care. Insurance, of course, 
involves its own overhead costs, which came 
in 1957 to $670 million—a sum equal to 
nearly one-fifth of the benefits paid out. On 
the other side of the account, hospitals now 
receive the largest share of the medical dollar, 
but it is only in the last three years that they 
have outstripped the doctors. Indeed, in 
1929, hospitals took fourth place after 
doctors, medicines and dentists. 

The vigorous campaign to keep health 
services safe for private enterprise tends 
to obscure the extent to which government 
is already involved in the provision of health 
facilities. Not only did the estimated $5 
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Medical Care? 


billion spent in 1957 by different govern- 
ment agencies represent one quarter of 
combined public and personal expenditure 
in this field, but it exceeded by a large 
margin the $3.5 billion financed through the 
voluntary insurance schemes. Government 
action in this sector is both complex and 
fragmentary, ranging as it does through 
three levels—federal, state and local—and 
embracing a host of special programmes. 

Public health is primarily the concern of 
the state and local authorities, although the 
federal government is a source of funds for 
a few particular programmes. But, having 
once decided that “ socialised . medicine,” 
while unsuitable for the civilian population, 
is yet fit for heroes, the federal government 
has become increasingly involved in the 
direct provision of health facilities. Its 
responsibilities towards ex-servicemen are 
only vaguely circumscribed by law ; anyone 
who has been a member of the armed forces 
can receive free treatment, if he is of the 
opinion that he cannot afford to pay, pro- 
vided that facilities are available. The 
government automatically accepts responsi- 
bility for all those with “ service-connected ” 
disabilities, for tuberculous cases, and for 
those suffering from mental illnesses ; 40 per 
cent of all beds in veterans’ hospitals are 
reserved for this latter group. In the field 
of general medical and surgical treatment, 
however, the government inclines to a more 
minimal view of its role. 

A liberal interpretation would imbue the 
programme with an almost unlimited 
potential for expansion since old soldiers do 
not in fact seem to fade away ; they already 
number some 23 million. The ex-service- 
men’s groups, despite their habitually con- 
servative instincts, would like to see these 
public facilities expanded. The present 
members of the armed forces equally come 
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under the federal wing, and the two pro- 
grammes together cost the government well 
over $1} billion a year, with the ex-service- 
men taking substantially the larger share. 


The federal government is thus largely 
concerned with special groups—the 
American Indians also come within its 
province—and with passing down general 
encouragement, and some grants, to other 
governmental bodies. Well over half of all 
public expenditure on health is financed at 
the state and local level. On the principle 
that government picks up oniy those services 
which the private system will not or cannot 
handle, the states—with help in some cases 
from city authorities—bear virtually the 
whole responsibility for people in public 
institutions. In the case of mental hospitals, 
public authorities provide more than nine- 
tenths of all beds. 


The health requirements of the indigent— 
those receiving public assistance—are 
primarily the responsibility of city and other 
local authorities. These services are pro- 
vided either through the direct operation of 
public hospitals, or through payments to 
voluntary hospitals which provide this care, 
or both. The extent of public provision for 
the poor, and the definition of who is and 
who is not eligible for free treatment, varies 
widely. Public hospitals are invariably 
overcrowded and understaffed, and they 
operate in most cases under the constant 
shadow of insufficient funds. 


ESTIMATED CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES : 1948-57 


Sources of Funds $ million 
All hospitals:— 
Direct federal expenditure .......... 950 
Federal grants under Hill-Burton Act. 740 
State and local authority expenditure. 3,225 
CRN CNN Se ccccacesedeteuaen 3,565 
Total for all hospitals ............ 8,480 
Voluntary hospitals:— 
UC CIID 5 ond occccdacdsccceas 3,565 
PONE SUN is vec dcanccnandaaeiwe 390 
State and local grants ............... 35 
Total for voluntary hospitals ...... 3,990 


The cost of providing new hospital 
facilities is borne—in roughly equal pro- 
portions—by the taxpayer and the philan- 
thropists. Since the war federal grants 
have been made, for the first time, under 
the provisions of the Hill-Burton Act, 
towards new construction in both the public 
and private sector. While the actual sums 
involved have not been large in relation to 
the total, the availability of federal money, 
on a matching funds basis, has undoubtedly 
encouraged a burst of hospital building. 
Between 1948 and the end of 1957 a total of 
$84 billion was invested in new construc- 
tion and in modernisation. Apart from 
federal grants, the two main sources of this 
new capital were charitable gifts on the one 
hand and state and local funds on the other. 
The former went up sharply in 1956 when 
the Ford Foundation contributed $200 
million for hospital construction. Over the 
ten-year period, new investment in volun- 
tary hospitals has equalled nearly half the 
total; many of them are financing at least 
part of their new construction by means of 
mortgages. 
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Continued from page 930 

ceded him his meagre victory; they hope to unearth a sufficient 
number of electoral irregularities to invalidate the result. In spite 
of what has happened he should still find encugh friends among 
the district leaders to get himself re-elected as leader of New York 
County. But his influence at next year’s Democratic convention is 
bound to decline as the grass roots (or rather the city pavements) 
slip from beneath his feet—a fact that has not escaped those whose 
eyes are on the 1960 presidential nomination. 


Sorting Out the Stockpile 


1TH the help of Congress the Administration is at last able 
WY to make a start on getting rid of some of the surplus items 
which have accumulated in its strategic stockpile to ensure adequate 
reserves in time of war. This year the $50 million, less than half 
the amount requested by the Administration, appropriated for the 
operation of the stockpile allowed only $17 million for the rotation 
of perishable commodities and provided that any receipts from the 
sales of such commodities should be returned directly to the 
Treasury. Furthermore, it was understood that the $17 million was 
to be spent only on fibres and vegetable oils, not on rubber, the 
most important of the perishables, The General Services Admini- 
stration, which manages the stockpile, is therefore unable, to its own 
satisfaction, to replace with new supplies the 40 or 50,000 long 
tons of natural rubber which must be sold during the coming year 
to avoid deterioration. Moreover the appropriation Act permits 
it to be sold without any further-authority from Congress, normally 
needed before sales can be made from the stockpile and normally 
hard, if not impossible, to get. 

Unless next year’s appropriations follow the same pattern, such 
authority will, however, be required before the GSA can get rid 
of the rest of the 470,000 tons of rubber which it wants to sell 
during the coming nine years because changed military and tech- 
nological requirements have made it surplus. But during the next 
session of Congress the Administration is also expected to ask for a 
complete revision of stockpile legislation. It would like to amal- 
gamate all the various types of reserve and to be allowed to sell off 
surpluses with only a minimum of formality. Congress will pre- 
sumably still be given some opportunity to disapprove of such 
sales; it can also be taken for granted that sales would be conducted 
in an orderly way. 

Meanwhile it is uncertain what the surplus commodities will in 
fact amount to by the time the new system comes into effect—if 
it ever does. The present estimate of the value, $4 billion, is based 
on a survey made last year of the effect which recent defence 
developments, especially missiles and nuclear weapons, had had on 
the need for strategic reserves for military purposes. But now a 
new survey, expected to take a year, is being made of the probable 
destruction of private industrial supplies during a future war and 
of whether the stockpiles should provide for these losses and for the 
subsequent rehabilitation of the civilian economy. If the answer 
is in the affirmative, many of the commodities which are now in 
excess would again become essential for the reserve. 


Spoiling the Judiciary 


URING this year a major disadvantage of a system which rewards 
party supporters by appointing them to judgeships in the 
federal courts has become so glaringly apparent that something may 
‘be done to remedy it. Federal judges, life appointees, are nominated 
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by the President, but must also be approved by the Senate J udiciary 
Committee and confirmed by the Senate itself. For months the 
Judiciary Committee, controlled by reactionary Democrats, has 
refused to act on many of the President’s nominations to vacant 
judgeships ; early this month 22 were pending, many of them since 
the beginning of the year, out of 36 nominations submitted during 
the current session of Congress. But the log-jam broke with 
dramatic suddenness on September 8th, when thirteen nominees 
were approved by the committee in the record time of ten minutes 
and confirmed by the Senate almost immediately. 

A political change of front was responsible for this: last February 
the President nominated Mr John Tucker, an inactive Republican, 
to a Texas court but, after languishing for five months without so 
much as a hearing from the committee, Mr Tucker withdrew in 
order to get on with his law practice. The President then sub- 
stituted Mr Joe Fisher, a Democrat chosen from a list supplied 
by Senator Lyndon Johnson, who is the leading Democrat in Texas 
as well as being his party’s leader in the Senate. The President’s 
compromise with the facts of political life brought speedy confirma- 
tion not only to Judge Fisher but to 12 other nominees as well. 

Probably just as helpful as the President’s action was the under- 
taking given by his Attorney General at the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s convention at the end of August that in future half of all new 
judicial appointments would be given to Democrats. This conces- 
sion is especially welcome since the shortage of judges has led to 
appalling delays which are more reminiscent of Bleak House than 
of a contemporary legal system. In Brooklyn, for example, civil 
suits have been held up for as long as four years and the situation 
is paralleled in other populous city districts. Progress should now 
be possible on the Bill creating 25 additional federal judgeships 
which has got nowhere in Congress for three years. The Republican 
Administration can hardly be blamed for its past use of a time- 
honoured method of political patronage, especially as in 1953 it 
inherited a judiciary dominated by Democrats. The balance has 
now been evened out and it is to be hoped that some informal 
agreement can be reached between the parties on the future division 
of judicial spoils, so as to avoid a recurrence of a situation from 
which the public suffers more than anyone else. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, open seven 
days a week for nearly seventy years, is now to close on Mondays 
to facilitate cleaning and maintenance. This has become difficult 
to deal with while the museum is open because of the great 
increase in attendances. Those who have enjoyed the relative 
quiet on Mondays, the least popular day, point out that it would 
only cost $35,000 a year to keep the museum open on that day 
as well. 


* * * 


According to the Department of Commerce the number of busi- 
nesses in the United States reached 4,645,000 by the middle of this 
year, an increase of 2 per cent on the 1958 figure. 


x x * 


For certain public offices in the state of Maryland atheists need 
not apply. On a reading of the Maryland Declaration of Rights, 
the state’s attorney general has denied a commission as a public 
notary to the office manager of a building firm who felt unable to 
subscribe honestly to a belief in the existence of God. It is being 
suggested, however, that this is contrary to the separation of 
church and state guaranteed by the federal constitution. 
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‘‘Had to ride hard 


to meet the boss... 


took me three days to do it. Took him only one night 
from Europe to Buenos Aires. He flew Swissair—that 
means a lot for he’s a very tough man to please!” Yes: 
men of experience know that smoothness, speed and 
service-plus distinguish each Swissair flight-! 

Swissair offer every week thirteen flights to the Middle 
East—including new destinations Ankara and Teheran 
... twelve flights to North America . . . services to South 
America every Sunday and Thursday . . . to the Far East 
every Tuesday and Friday. Luxurious First or unrivalled 
Tourist Class, each flight is swift and smooth with 
weather-radar . . . each meal brings a well-dined, well- 
wined satisfaction. 


See your Travel Agent 


Jets beginning 1960 


+ SWISSAIR 


worldwide 






VUD 


n LONDON + MANCHESTER + GLASGOW + BIRMINGHAM - Bl 











IN 


LONDON’S 
NEWEST PRESTIGE OFFICE 
BUILDING 


STATE HOUSE 


High Holborn 





Now Nearing Completion 
Space Available TO BE LET in Floors of from 
12,000 to 18,000 sq. ft. 


Principal Letting Agents :— 





Jones, Lang, Wootton & Sons, 






Chartered Surveyors, 


City Office: 16,17 King Street, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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~~” THE FENNER-DODGE 


SC BALL BEARING PLUMMER BLOCK 


A sealed bearing with relubrication facilities giving longer 
life under arduous conditions. 

Easy to fit housing designed to give adequate spanner room 
and elongated bolt holes allow lateral adjustment. 

Separate collar provides bearing to shaft fixing without 
distortion of inner race. 

Special seal designed for low frictional losses and keeps 


Send for grease in and dirt out. 
o0119 Deep groove ball bearing with long inner race distributes 


loads over greater shaft area, and is fully self-aligning. 


Fenner 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD., MARFLEET, HULL 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Burnley, Cardiff, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Luton, Middlesbrough, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


' 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
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20 St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 


of your 
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advertising problems 


How many Advertisers there must be, with 
appropriations of up to £30,000, who know 
they are not really getting the return that 
they should! Are you one? 


What to do? You must be expertly advised 
by the right Advertising Agency. 


To you, RIGHT means the readiness to see 
and meet your needs first... 


To employ your £10,000, £20,000 or £30,000 
with a high sense of responsibility ; to pros- 
per with you rather than before you. 


You need a medium sized Agency which 
provides constant, penetrating and personal 
service—the Agency in which you are an 
important account. 


Gordon & Gotch Advertising may well be 
your right choice. We have carefully set 


GORDON & GOTCH Advertising Limited 


Tel: FLEet Street 4030 


ourselves out to grasp the problems of the 
smaller Advertiser; and have often built a 
small manufacturer into a national success. 


We start by asking the complete confidence 
of the Advertiser. We like to be accepted as 
part of their Sales Organisation. From then 
on, our clients receive a very personal 
service and each account is under the day to 
day supervision of a Director. We employ all 
the advertising arts in their logical sequence 
—market research, marketing, merchan- 
dising, public and press- relations—all are 
seen as individual parts which we relate into 
a programme to achieve results. 


We are now ready to give this service to one 
or two additional Advertisers. If your Pro- 
motion is a problem, and you would like us to 
get our teeth into it, the Managing Director 
will be pleased to hear from you. 


\] 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Greek Cypriots Divided 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


2 events of the past week have provided another disturbing 
example of the unpredictability of Cypriot politics. It had 
seemed that the unrest in the island was easing—Archbishop 
Makarios seemed to be in control of his own community: the wave 
of Turkish terrorist incidents had halted: the Turkish campaign 
of “ apartheid ” was abating after directives had been sent from 
Ankara ; and a solution of the protracted constitutional deadlock 
was in sight. But suddenly a storm in a teacup over a relatively 
unknown Edma party official erupted into a political hurricane 
that has already wrecked any remaining chances of unity in the 
Greek Cypriot camp. 

To make sense of the whole affair, the events need to be seen 
in chronological sequence. A few weeks ago, Archbishop Makarios 
decided that the time had come to dismiss a known Grivas sup- 
porter, Mr Photis Papaphotis, the Famagusta representative on 
the Edma party executive and a former Eoka leader in the turbulent 
north-eastern peninsula of Cyprus, where some of the grimmest 
clashes with the security forces took place. The archbishop did 
so in a terse twenty-word letter which Mr Papaphotis and his 
supporters considered to be dictatorial. The extreme right wing 
paper Ethniki then rallied to Mr Papaphotis’s side and accused the 
Edma party (and Archbishop Makarios by implication) of being 
totalitarian in methods—whereupon the editor was brutally beaten 
up by an armed gang, who were unquestionably Edma party 
members or supporters, 

This incident brought matters to a head ; a wave of anti-Edma 
feeling swept through the old town of Nicosia and all the Greek 
journalists went on protest strike. Archbishop Makarios was 
shocked and dismayed by the whole affair. He deplored the assault 
on the editor—but decided to hit back at the extremists, whose 
intrigues in recent weeks have been patently provocative. Accord- 
ingly, he let it be known that a plot of some kind existed, hinted 
that this might mean assassinations and alleged firmly that Mr 
Papaphotis was a leading conspirator. 

What exactly the archbishop said at certain private meetings 
seems likely to be for ever in dispute. What is clear is that an anti- 
Makarios intrigue—some may call it a conspiracy—exists in which 
General Grivas has been actively involved, along with the Bishop 
of Kyrenia. But intrigue is one thing and “ assassination plot ” 
is another ; so far the documents published clearly reveal the 
former, but no evidence has been produced of the latter. Edma 
party sources declare that it exists and that only patriotic motives 
—fear of the alarm and conflict that would be stirred up—-are 
preventing the archbishop from revealing it. Meanwhile General 
Grivas has entered into the controversy directly with his invitation 
(issued more in the style of a pronunciamento) to Archbishop 
Makarios to come to Greece for talks. Last week-end all the 
indications were that the archbishop would go, but subsequent 
statements by Grivas have once more thrown everything into 
confusion. 

Certain interim conclusions clearly emerge. One is that the 
mass of the Greek Cypriot community passionately and pathetically 
want a meeting between their two leaders ; already 27 former 


Eoka men in Limassol district have threatened to go on hunger 
strike if it does not take place. This is a consideration which 
Archbishop Makarios must realistically face whatever private 
misgivings he may have about a meeting. Although the archbishop 
and the moderates are still clearly in the ascendancy, it is evident 
that Makarios has lost some ground as a result of the Papaphotis 
affair. There is a general stirring of reaction against “ Edma party 
bosses” and their methods, though not a considered swing of 
opinion to the extremist views of the Bishop of Kyrenia and 
General Grivas. Moreover, until Archbishop Makarios publishes 
more evidence, there will be widespread suspicion that for political 
reasons his allegations about a plot may have been consciously 
exaggerated. . 

The affair is also seriously retarding the work of the constitu- 
tional transition ; for instead of getting on with the job, Arch- 
bishop Makarios and his ministers are spending an inordinate 
amount of time playing petty politics. The split between the two 
factions, which seems now complete and final, is also playing 
gloriously into the hands of the left wing, who have watched recent 
events with unalloyed delight. 

What is imperative is that in this confused situation the Cypriots 
should not lose sight of the wood for the trees. The archbishop’s 
handling of Papaphotis and the extremists may be open to censure 
on certain points, but on balance over the past six months he has 
displayed a singularly statesmanlike approach to the major political 
issues facing the island. It is his determination to carry out the 
Zurich and London agreements which is the island’s main hope. 


The Stuart Case 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


UPERT MAX STUART, who was condemned for rape and murder 
R of a nine year old girl, would probably be dead today if he 
had not been seven-eighths black. That probability has been for- 
gotten in the world-wide hullabaloo which is at least partly based 
on an erroneous impression that this—like a lynching in the deep 
south of the United States—is a case of a man getting less than 
justice because of his colour. On the contrary, it is because of his 
colour that there is such concern to see that justice is done ; and 
this is as true of the government and judiciary of South Australia 
as of those who have given money, time and millions of words in 
the fight for his life. 

The penniless circus hand who could not have bought the red 
tape with which his counsel’s brief was tied has had his case taken 
from the original trial to the South Australian Court of Appeal, 
to the High Court of Australia and thence to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The higher courts refused leave to 
appeal, but the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council at the 
same time drew attention to a claim that new evidence had come 
to light since the original trial. The South Australian government 
then appointed a Royal Commission (it probably would have done 
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so anyway) in order, as the premier, Sir Thomas Playford, said, 
to get the matter “sifted to the ground” and to decide whether 
the new evidence was such that the jury would have returned a 
different verdict if they had heard it. 

From the procedural point of view at least there was not much 
wrong with that. But the composition of the commission was 
immediately under fire, both in the South Australian parliament 
and in the press. Of the three judges appointed, two had been 
concerned in the earlier proceedings: Mr Justice Reed was the 
trial judge and Sir Mellis Napier, Chief Justice of South Australia, 
presided over the full Court of Criminal Appeal. If the royal 
commission’s terms of reference had been merely to examine the 
new evidence and decide on its validity it would certainly have 
been logical to appoint judges who were familiar with the pro- 
ceedings so far—just as if the new evidence had been presented 
in the trial and appeal over which they respectively presided. But 
the terms of reference were wider, permitting the reopening of 
the whole case, and thus seeming to lend force to the arguments 
of those who thought that completely new judges should have been 
appointed to the commission. Moreover, critics in the South Aus- 
tralian parliament and in the press pointed out that the chairman, 
Sir Mellis Napier, had already in the appeal court dismissed as 
“rubbish” the very allegations of police violence that he was 
now to investigate. 

Nor have the proceedings of the commission reassured the public 
about its ability to do any sifting to the ground because, for various 
reasons, those proceedings have been so confusing and the 
evidence so contradictory. Stuart’s advisers have sought to show, 
firstly, that he could not have made the confession because his 
English is too poor and he cannot tell the time, let alone describe 
his movements hour by hour. But other witnesses disagreed, and a 
language expert who had talked with him in his tribal language 
admitted under cross examination that he would probably have 
understood the statement which he signed if it had been put to 
him interrogatively, sentence by sentence, in a manner not unusual 
when taking statements from uneducated or inarticulate people. 
Secondly, Stuart’s advisers have produced some hearsay evidence 
that he was beaten up by the police, but this again was contradicted 
by another witness. Thirdly, they have tried to establish that at 
the hour when (in the opinion of one young woman doctor) the 
little girl met her horrible death Stuart was at the circus, It is 
not for your correspondent to express an opinion on this evidence 
while the case is sub judice—although some newspapers and jour- 
nals seem to be doing just that ; but the chairman of the com- 
mission has said that unless yet more evidence is forthcoming the 
result of the inquiry is more or less a foregone conclusion ; and he 


suggested that any such evidence ought to come from Stuart 
himself. 


H™ lies the most confusing part of the whole affair. Stuart’s 
counsel, Mr Shand, QC, from New South Wales, walked out 
of the inquiry in the early stages claiming that he was hindered in 
cross examination. Since then Stuart has not been represented and 
sent word that he did not wish to be. He himself has never taken 
the witness stand nor has the commission called him—to put a poor 
black fellow among the lawyers without a lawyer to represent him 
would be Star Chamber stuff, indeed. Did Stuart’s lawyers think 
that they could best serve him by discrediting the inquiry, and best 
discredit the inquiry by leaving him silent in his cell and unrepre- 
sented before the commission ? Did they play for delay, believing 
that time was on his side? Did they think that his appearance 
would do his case more harm than good? Anyway, when Sir 
Mellis talked about a foregone conclusion a search began for a new 
counsel. The leader of the South Australian bar (by courtesy of an 
unknown benefactor) wanted to take the brief if the inquiry could 
have been adjourned for a few weeks while he handled another 
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brief. But the commission, much to his annoyance, but surely 
reasonably, refused such a long adjournment. The latest news is 
that Stuart will have a lawyer from Victoria, Mr John Erskine 
Starke, the inquiry is adjourned until October 5th, and the execu- 
tion again postponed. 

A few conclusions may be pulled out of the melting pot. No 
action can be expected of the South Australian government until it 
receives the commission’s report. It can hardly scrap its royal 
commission or get the sentence varied because it is told to by The 
Adelaide News, or even by Lord Attlee. It could do those things 
if the commission suggested them. The commission is unlikely to 
recommend a new trial, whatever it feels about Stuart’s guilt or 
otherwise, because the government cannot order one ; it could 
suggest that Stuart’s sentence be commuted or that he be pardoned. 
If, on the other hand, they reaffirm Stuart’s guilt, justice may be 
done by hanging him. But as matters stand, it may not be seen to 
be done. This may no longer be true, however, when Stuart is 
again represented and if the commission is then able to probe 
deeper. 

The issue is broader than the life or death of this aborigine. The 
Stuart case lends support to those who, like The Economist, are 
opposed to capital punishment. Whether or not the new evidence 
overthrows the original verdict, it shows up the disastrous finality 
of the death sentence. As it happens, the doubts have arisen while 


Stuart is still alive. They might well have done so after his execu- 
tion. 


Syrians Blame the Baath 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


SIGNIFICANT swing in Syrian political opinion has been gather- 
A ing strength in recent months, and now threatens to sweep 
the once powerful Baath-Socialist party into limbo. This is evident 
from the briefest of contacts with political circles in Damascus. 
(My contacts on this occasion were necessarily brief, as my visit 
was abruptly terminated after twenty-four hours by the Syrian 
security authorities. They gave me three hours to leave the country, 
and, as usual in such cases, no cause was shown.) 

The eclipse of the Baath-Socialists became evident from their 
miserable showing at the local elections for the Nationalist Union 
on July 8th. They are still reeling under the shock. Former 
sympathisers are edging away from the movement, and speak openly 
of disagreements between President Nasser and Vice-President 
Akram Hauram, the most dynamic of the Baath-Socialist leaders. 
Although in Syria at the time, Haurani stayed away from the open- 
ing of the International Fair at Damascus ; he is now reported to 
be convalescing. Whatever the state of his health, he is certainly 
sulking in his tent, and everyone in Syria knows it. 

The Baath-Socialists have brought down on their heads all the 
disappointments of the union with Egypt. Landowners are dis- 
contented with the application of the land reform, and many 
peasants now realise that government decrees do not bring the 
millennium overnight. Merchants are concerned by the disturbance 
of time-honoured patterns of trade with the West, and by the 
increase of government to government trade deals. Many intellec- 
tuals regret the disappearance of political activity. General dis- 
content has been fanned by two bad harvests in successive years. 

The blame for all this cannot fairly be laid at the door of the 
Baath-Socialists. They cannot bring rain ; and it was the Suez 
affair, not union with Egypt, which disturbed traditional trade 
patterns. (The degree of this disturbance, incidentally, should not 
be exaggerated. British exports to Syria, for instance, are back 
to pre-Suez level.) But the failure of the Baath-Socialists was a 


Continued on page 941 
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How MANY MILLIONS 


TO TALK TO? 


2: MILLION A DAY 


2,500,000 journeys are made every day on London's 
Underground. Waiting for their trains passengers read 
posters: en route (the average journey lasts 11 minutes) 
they read roof card advertisements. What a wonderful 


opportunity to tell your story! . ‘< 2s ( _— 
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96 MILLION A WEEK 


96,000,000 journeys are made every week on British 
Transport buses in England (including London), Wales 
and Scotland. Posters on these buses - there are more 
than 18,000 in operation-are seen not only by pas- 
sengers but by millions of other people every day, many 


times a day. 
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1,000 MILLION A YEAR 





Every year more than 1,000,000,000 journeys are made 
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on British Railways trains. And there are many more 


This means that posters on railway sites are seen by 


millions daily - and day after day. 


Facts! Facts! Facts! 


British Transport Advertising is one of the best-documented 
media. For rentals and all the statistics you want, ask British 
Transport Advertising, Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square 
Station, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3490) or 6-7 Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh 1 (Fountainbridge 5222). 
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Simplicissimus. 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


To young man in the cartoon is 
standing in a travel agent’s office 
plastered with the usual invitations to 
sample a wide and glamorous world. 
“ Haven’t you,” he inquires at the counter, 
“any place where tram bells clang all 
night—one of those places with through 
lorry traffic and jet fighters? You see, 
I’m a school teacher from the Bayrischer 
Wald.” 


The Bayrischer Wald—an appellation 
used rather loosely nowadays to denote 
the hilly area running to a depth of 25 
miles along some 500 miles of Bavaria’s 
frontier with Czechoslovakia—is refresh- 
ingly or deadly quiet according to taste. 
Its southerly stretch, roughly from 
Weiden down to Passau, is, with Berlin 
and Wilhelmshaven, one of the three 
Notstandsgebiete, or distressed areas, of 
western Germany. 


N” that the region was ever strikingly 
well-to-do. The austere, solidly 
built houses and villages (which are 
made friendlier in summer by the 
ubiquitous local custom of competi- 
tion in window boxes) and the snow 
ploughs parked by the hedges tell of 
harsh winters and a care for pence that 
seldom become pounds. More than half 
the population of 750,000 is engaged in 
agriculture or forestry, and the soil is for 
the most part higher and tougher than 
Scotland’s. The distress that has evoked 
government aid is one of the infinite by- 
.products of the last war. In 1945 and 
1946 the area had to take in some 150,000 
of the Sudeten Germans who were 
expelled from Czechoslovakia, most of 
them bringing no more than the skill of 
their craft. 


At the same time the considerable 
business of one sort and another that 
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A German Distressed Area 


used to connect the Bayrischer Wald 
with Czechoslovakia and what is now the 
German Democratic Republic was 
brought to a standstill by the drop of the 
Iron Curtain. It is saddening and a shade 
uncanny to see grass and moss growing 
on the last two miles before the frontier 
of what used to be the busy road from 
Frankfurt and Nuremberg to Prague. 
The old signs are still there. “ Pilsen 
Km 76.” One used to be ale to do it 
in under an hour. At 2.30 every after- 
noon a diesel railcar sets off with modest 
ceremony from  Furth-im-Wald for 
Czechoslovakia, just over a mile away. 
According to the timetable the passengers 
— if there were any—could be in Prague 
snail-like by 8.39. But Furth-im-Wald’s 
sidings have a slightly more cheerful tale 
to tell: in July, 114 goods trains, totalling 
more than 4,000 loaded trucks, rolled in 
each direction along the single line that 
crosses the frontier here. The westbound 
trains carried, along with more prosaic 
freight, scores of tons of Polish bilberries 
and camomile. 


| tg is reckoned that 120,000 of the 
Sudeten Germans have since moved 
farther west and are no longer either an 
asset or a liability. (Many of the 
economically most useful have settled in 
new colonies such as that at Kaufbeuren, 
in southern Bavaria, where they have 
successfully resumed their old Bohemian 
crafts of making decorative glass and 
costume jewellery.) During the past five 
years one in every six of the population 
of the Bayrischer Wald has left the dis- 
trict in search of a better living, and most 
of those who have gone are young. The 
rate of unemployment is higher than in 
any other part of western Germany. It 
is obviously a long time since most shops 
and houses received a coat of paint. The 
children are shabbier and grubbier than 
elsewhere in Germany. A few weeks ago 
it was announced that 115 of the smaller 
goods stations in the area were to be 
closed down for want of traffic. 


The Federal and the Bavarian State 
authorities estimate that it will take 
another five years of subsidy and nursing 
to make the Bayrischer Wald a region 
where the modestly ambitious are content 
to stay—or, in other terms, a worthily 
robust eastern march. (The arterial 
highway running north and_= south 
parallel with the frontier is called the 
Ostmarkstrasse.) In the meantime they 
are advising the restless not to hurry 


away but to await the development of 
various short and long term projects. As 
many as 130,000 new jobs, they point out, 
have lately been created, and orders worth 
millions of marks placed by government 
departments. 


The ministry of transport announced 
recently that in the second half of 
1958 alone its contracts for building 
and supplies amounted to DM 226.5 
million (compared with orders worth 
DM 61.6 million placed in West Berlin 
and DM 43 million in Wilhelmshaven). 
The ministry of defence has come to the 
rescue with barrack building at Roding, 
Cham, Schwandorf and Amberg, as well 
as with an order for several million 
shoulder straps that can be made fairly 
quickly in small tailors’? workrooms, or 
even at home in return for 44 pfennigs a 
pair. 


RIVATE enterprise is also playing its 
P part, though doubtless with a 
patriotism at which La Rochefoucauld 
would have looked askance. Taking 
advantage of the cheap labour and timber, 
a Westphalian furniture manufacturer has 
established a branch factory near Regen, 
which claims to be turning out 200 cup- 
boards daily. At Pleystein, four miles 
from the Bohemian border, a Berlin 
woman has 200 needleworkers em- 
broidering clothes and gewgaws that sell 
profitably in Paris, London and New 
York. 


Long-term projects include extensive 
electrification (though power will always 
be dearer in Bavaria than in the Ruhr so 
long as it is derived from coal) and the 
promotion of a summer and _ winter 
tourist industry through the building of 
hotels, swimming pools, and ski lifts. It 
is also hoped that the eventual com- 
pletion of the long-awaited Rhine-Main- 
Danube canal and ancillary waterways 
will, by cheapening transport, attract new 
industries to the area. 
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failure of political manceuvre. By their arrogance and complacency 
in the months immediately following the union, they caused a 
general ganging up against themselves. Conservative politicians, 
such as Nazim al Qudsi and Rushdi Kekhia, who discredited them- 
selves by their passivity in face of the Baath-Socialist advance two 
years ago, are beginning to stir again. 

It is certain that the Baath-Socialists received no help at all 
from President Nasser. For more than a year, he has been showing 
jmpatience with Haurani’s personal ambitions, and he suspects, 
with some reason, the sincerity of the Baath-Socialists’ renunciation 
of political activity. Colonel Abdul Hamid Sarraj, who still stands 
like a rock at the heart of the Syrian scene, has also thrown his 
weight against the Baath-Socialists. Like President Nasser himself, 
he leans towards the monolithic state, with a minimum of political 
nonsense. Thus from all sides the once dominant party, which 
spearheaded the movement towards union, is being made the 
scapegoat for the failures of union. It is doubtful whether it will 
ever recover. 

Although all sober Syrians admit that the union has {allen short 
of expectations, there is still no thought of a breakaway. President 
Nasser’s prestige is virtually untouched, and it is characteristic 
that all the opponents of the Baath-Socialists, except the Com- 
munists, are appealing to him to curb their influence. In this 
respect, political considerations will probably always outweigh 
questions of material benefit. The fact of union, hasty and impro- 
vised as it was, is of such central importance in Arab political 
opinion that its dissolution is unthinkable. Turning back the clock, 
even it if it were possible, would be rated a disaster comparable 
with the loss of the Palestine war. It would certainly kill all 
thought of Arab unity for a generation, and seriously weaken the 
Arab nationalist front against communism. 

The question of diplomatic relations with Britain stirs little 
interest in Syria. Such issues are now decided in Cairo with little 
reference, one suspects, to Syrian views, if any. In that respect, 
Damascus is now a mere provincial capital ; in others, it is the 
same well laid-out and well administered city that it was before the 
union. One sees reason to believe that the Syrians learnt from 
the French the secret of carrying on with the day to day business 
of government, irrespective of storms in the political stratosphere. 


IRISH NOTEBOOK—I 


The Irish Look Abroad 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


CCORDING to one eminent authority on Irish politics, the only 
difference between Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, the govern- 
ment and principal opposition parties in the Dail, is that the 
leaders of Fianna Fail turned up at the funeral of Henry Harrison, 
the last surviving member of Parnell’s immediate entourage, a few 
years ago, while the leaders of Fine Gael did not. As with most 
Irish funerals, there was more to this than met the eye. Parnell, 
a Protestant, died under the ban of the Catholic Church, having 
been an adulterer. Only Fianna Fail felt it could afford to put 
his services to Irish nationalism first. 

Without wanting to make too much of a merit of an independence 
of the Church which is only a matter of degree, it is also true to 
say that under the present De Valera-Lemass regime there has 
been no episode to resemble the repudiation by his colleagues of 
Dr Noel Browne, a minister in the previous inter-party govern- 
ment, at the command of the Hierarchy. But then Fianna Fail’s 
skirmishing with the Church has not been over social policy but 
in the somewhat safer field of foreign affairs. 
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During the first of the three United Nations General Assemblies 
which Eire has so far attended since its belated admittance, the 
Fine Gael minister for external affairs in the inter-party govern- 
ment took Cardinal 'Spellman’s Catholic whip without a murmur. 
Great was the consternation in American Catholic circles when 
his Fianna Fail successor, Proinsias Mac Aogdin (known to out- 
siders as Mr Frank Aiken), came to New York with ideas. 

His was the original plan for a non-nuclear club. He expounded 
a European disengagement plan of his own, and, blackest of all 
crimes in Cardinal Spellman’s political calendar, he voted against 
the United States in favour of discussing the admission of Red 
China. Through the medium of the Oriel Society, which circu- 
lates articles in American Catholic journals abroad, the Irish church 
received and reproduced the transatlantic party line. The political 
opposition was a little slow in fixing on this Catholic sense of out- 
rage as a political issue, but in the recent session of the Dail Mr 
James Dillon, the Republic’s finest practising orator who was 
formerly an independent but has now joined Fine Gael (much to 
its advantage), worked himself up into a fine froth. Celt for Celt, 
Mr Dillon outdoes, in his vituperative assaults on Irish foreign 
policy from the right, anything Mr Bevan can manage in attacking 
British foreign policy from the left. “It is the cracked obsession 
of our minister that he has perennially to give a demonstration of 
his independence at the UN headquarters at New York,” Mr 
Dillon proclaimed, “that betrays him into some of the foolish 
activities in which he is engaged . . . . I think he is inept, vain and 
stupid and this thing is becoming a gross abuse . . . . I am asking 
who is going to be left whose face we have not slapped?” 

Completely unabashed, Mr Aiken is planning to go to New 
York with a much more fully worked out plan than before for a 
non-nuclear club. The nuclear powers (among whom Mr Aiken 
appears to number France) would undertake not to impart their 
guilty knowledge to those at present innocent, who would in turn 
promise not to receive it or to seek to acquire it on their own. 

Under Mr Aiken’s tenancy, the elegant house on Stephen’s Green 
given to the ministry of external affairs by the head of the Guinness 
family has become a centre for the fermentation of ideas by some 
of Eire’s ablest intellectuals ; they, not having very much day- 
to-day diplomacy to handle, have the time to think about the larger 
questions. 

But there is of course one very pressing practical diplomatic 
problem. What is Eire to do about the “ inner six ” and the “ outer 
seven” of Western Europe? In the metaphor of Mr Norton, 
who is leader of the Irish Labour party and one of the Republic’s 
top company directors, this is the iceberg that threatens to catch 
Eire in a pincer movement. Joining the common market without 
Britain is out of the question. In a good year the tourist traffic 
and other invisibles enable Eire to balance its sterling and dollar 
accounts. But, as the recent abortive trade negotiations with 
France brought home, common market countries are not pre- 
pared to buy from Eire goods to the value of a quarter of what 
they sell there. What, then, about the outer seven ? The Irish 
understandably hesitate to join a system that will remove the 
massive props that just hold up their fragile, painfully constructed 
wisps of industry. There only remains the present desperate hope 
that a third way out can be found in a special side-deal with Britain. 


(To be concluded) 


Japan in the Thaw 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


VEN the hint of a thaw sent conservative Japanese politicians 
E scurrying for communist visas. True, Mr Kono had revealed 
his itch to visit Mr Khrushchev in the Kremlin, and Messrs 
Ishibashi and Matsumura had accepted Chou En-lai’s invitation 
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to Peking, before Laos and Ladakh entered the big headlines. 
Nevertheless the way in which they succumbed to summiteering 
fever is perhaps not a bad sign of the political turbulences that might 
follow a real melting of cold war ice-caps—not only in Japan. 

Mr Ishibashi, during his short premiership that preceded Mr 
Kishi’s regime, showed lively interest in Japan kissing and making 
up with China. Now he says he wants to discover if a deal can 
be worked out on the basis-of the acceptance of both the Russo- 
Chinese security treaty and the United States-Japan security treaty 
“ in the interests of Asian and world peace.” Eleven other Liberal- 
Democrats, led by Mr Kenzo Matsumura, will follow in Mr 
Ishibashi’s footsteps in October, which is also the month during 
which Mr Kono proposes to proceed to Moscow to buttonhole 
Mr Khrushchev. If Mr Khrushchev should ask Mr Mikoyan who 
Mr Kono is, Mr Mikoyan will now be able to reply that he is the 
leading Japanese politician who has gone on record that ten years 
is far too long for a revised United States-Japan treaty and that 
three years would be quite enough. In a real thaw, it seems, Mr 
Kono would be capable of fast footwork. 

Mr Kishi and his foreign minister, Mr Fujiyama, have politely 
opposed no obstacles to these pilgrimages. But their real feelings 
are not in doubt. Despite what seemed to the Japanese to be an 
official British disclaimer, Mr Kishi still believes Mr Macmillan 
gave him an approving nod with regard to his attitude towards 
China. This is to wait for the Chinese to display genuine friendli- 
ness before Japan makes further overtures for improved relations. 
As the Chinese propaganda machine is at present attacking the 
Kishi administration as “the most reactionary in Japan’s entire 
history,” Mr Kishi feels he may have to wait a long time. In 
any case he believes that Japan will be in a better position to talk 
to China after and not before a revised United States-Japan security 
treaty has been signed and ratified, and that the same applies to any 
talking with Russia. The visits of Messrs Ishibashi, Matsumura 
and Kono are therefore judged to be ill-timed indeed, since the 
treaty negotiations are still in a delicate stage. 

The Socialists, who are opposing treaty revision, have also been 
affected by the thaw. They are demanding that the treaty should 
be abrogated, but their more responsible leaders are well aware 
that simple abrogation, even if it could be achieved, would leave 
an awkward vacuum. Therefore they have been arguing vaguely 
that abrogation should coincide with a non-aggression pact 
embracing Russia, China, Japan and the United States. This 
suggestion of a conditional abrogation greatly annoyed Japan’s 
powerful left wing labour federation, Sohyo, which is rather heavily 
infiltrated by Communists and had already been irritated by the 
Socialists’ refusal to make common cause with the Japanese Com- 


RUBBER TRENDS 


The September issue of this quarterly publication for 
producers, manufacturers and dealers is now available. 
It contains special reports on 
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munist party. The “thaw” prompted Sohyo to pass from mere 
verbal criticism of the Socialists to punitive measures. Why 
should the Socialists attach any conditions whatever to abrogating 
the treaty with America, when Mr Khrushchev had just explained 
that abolishing American bases abroad was the sole requirement 
for ushering in universal brotherhood? In high dudgeon, Sohyo 
withdrew its traditional financial backing from the Socialist party 
(though it managed to stop short of switching its funds to the 
Communist party, whose membership is miniscule). The Socialists 
in consequence have been thrown into even more confusion than 
usual, with the right wing attacking Sohyo as communist. 
dominated, and the left wing threatening to purge the right wing 
for having sabotaged peace by offending Sohyo. 

Mr Kishi may thus take some consolation for the disarray in 
his own ranks by contemplating the greater disarray in the ranks 
of the Opposition. But the revision of the security treaty still 
confronts him with a formidable job of salesmanship. About 
half the Japanese people are completely apathetic on the issue and 
the other half are fairly evenly divided for and against revision. 
The government is clearly anxious not to throw the apathetic half 
into the ranks of the anti-revisionists, which would probably 
happen if Japan appeared, as a result of revision, to have taken an 
unambiguous stand as an ally of the United States in the Far East, 
with corresponding military obligations. The government therefore 
is trying to sell the treaty revisions by explaining what they will no: 
do rather than by indicating what they will do. But these negative 
have themselves to be qualified. Nuclear weapons will not be 
introduced into Japan—without Japan’s consent. Japan will not 
be involved in a war because of the treaty—unless an enemy of 
the United States attacks American bases in Japan, which the 
government says it would regard as an attack on Japan. 


VEN right wing Socialists agree that to abrogate the treaty with- 
E out making other arrangements would mean going backward ; 
but to revise it means going forward to what ? No one seems quite 
to know. The Japanese government wants to send 500 young men 
to the United States in the next two years, for training in the use 
of Nike and Hawk missiles. By 1965, it is planned to increase the 
strength of the army by 30,000 men, to 190,000, and to have a 
stronger air force, including jets. The Japanese navy is to concen- 
trate on submarine-hunting, and keeping an eye on Vladivostock. 
The role of the army apparently would be to hold Hokkaido against 
a Soviet attack, until American help arrived. The Socialists view 
these proposals as getting the worst of both worlds, as calculated 
to attract communist lightning, possibly nuclear, without adequate 
means of defence against it. This leads them to suspect that the 
government does not really intend to linger at such an unsatis- 
factory halfway house, but is plotting to push on despite all official 
denials with a missile programme that would be non-nuclear only 
at the start. The Socialists are also alarmed by a government 
plan to jump the army reserve from 15,000 to 80,000 men, claim- 
ing that such a big increase is being made so that the government 
can get tough with dissenters while it proceeds to tear up Japan's 
anti-military constitution. One army unit has already clashed with 
farmers protesting against the building of a jet base : it is the 
first time that Japanese soldiers have clashed with civilians since 
the war ended. Any continuation of thaw weather looks like being 
good for appeasers but bad for base-builders. 





Mackenzie and Company Limited, whom our correspondent 
described in the article “The Bodegas and the British” (The 
Economist, August 29, 1959, page 652) as operating “ both in Spain 
as producers [of sherry] and in London as agents,” point out that 
in fact they operate as principals both in Jerez and in London. 
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) On target! 


When you advertise on television you need 
to be sure that your sales message is ( 
aimed at the right audience at the right time. 
) You can be sure of a succession of direct hits =~ 
when you advertise on Associated-Rediffusion, . 
because the detailed information that we have about 
the living, buying and viewing habits of our London 


audience is at the disposal of all our advertisers. 
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A tale of Twenty-two Cities 


From Tunisia to India, from Aden to Iraq are the Cities, twenty-two 
of them—in fifteen states. They all 
have this in common: every one is 
in an area where a dramatic trans- 
formation is taking place, a trans- 
formation from a traditional past to 
modern statehood. Every one, too, 
contains a branch of The British & =a 
Bank of the Middle East, a Bank "““@avae >< es 
dating back to 1889 and closely 
associated with the rapid development 
_ taking place today. Tunisia, Libya, 
Lebanon, The United Arab Republic, 
Syrian Region, Abu Dhabi, Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, Muscat and Oman, Dubai and 


Sharjah, Aden and India: these are 
theterritories where The British Bank 


of the Middle East operates. It has 
intimate knowledge and experience 
oftheir political,economicandfinan- 
cial affairs. If you are interested in 
new markets and the limitless 
possibilities of development in this 
vast area, The British Bank of the 
Middle East can give you the reliable help and advice you need. 











THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889 
HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: MANsion House 2643 (6 lines) 


Capital & Published Reserves £4,375,000 


ASSOCIATED WITH: 


THE BANK OF IRAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
Capital Rials 250,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHERAN, IRAN (PERSIA). (P.O. BOX 1680) 
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Sure that your savings are safe . . . that there will 
be no depreciation of your capital. Over 600,000 
investors throughout the country are a measure of the 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 








Lombard Street 


This is the first of several articles reviewing at greater 
distance the consequences of the Radcliffe report on 
financial institutions and on the technique of monetary 


HE London discount market has emerged from the 
T scrutiny of the Radcliffe committee with its colours 

still flying and with only a minor reservation entered 
against its record. If in market circles this achievement has 
been greeted with relief, in some others it has evoked mild 
surprise. Any intermediary organisation having highly 
specialised functions in the world of finance is liable to present 
a target for ill-informed (and sometimes ideological) criticism. 
The discount market in recent years has not only had its full 
share of attacks of this kind, but has also been assailed from 
time to time by technical arguments which have questioned 
its whole raison d’etre in the modern world. 

In the days when London was beyond question the world’s 
premier financial centre, it used often to be said that virtually 
the only unique part of its financial equipment consisted of 
the specialised discount houses, acting as intermediaries 
between the commercial banks and the sellers of bills, and 
between the banks and the monetary authorities, and making 
a highly sensitive market in short-term funds. It was upon 
this unique contribution, so the argument commonly ran, that 
the technical superiority of the whole financial centre largely 
depended. In more recent times some commentators have 
turned this argument inside out, citing the uniqueness of the 
discount market as evidence that it is expendable. Why 
should London, no longer demonstrably supreme, need a 
specialised discount market that other major centres lack ? 

An obvious weakness in that line of argument is the fact 
that many other centres, in the Commonwealth and in 
Europe, have lately been assiduously and energetically copy- 
ing this part of London’s equipment. But that development, 
the more dogged critics have in effect replied, merely proves 
how uncritically (and perhaps how unwisely) the responsible 
authorities in these other centres have accepted the London 
tradition. The system of specialised intermediaries, they 
concede, played a major, indeed an indispensable, role in 
Britain’s banking mechanism when banks were relatively 
small and localised and when a large proportion of domestic 
trade was financed by bills of exchange. They recognise, too, 
that even in the age of nation-wide banks and finance by bank 
overdraft the discount mechanism was vital to the strength 
of London’s international equipment so long as the “ bill on 





after Radcliffe 


control. A reconsideration of the report as a 
whole will be published after the three volumes of 
evidence, expected in October or November. 


London” played a key part in the finance of international 
trade. But why, they ask, is this sort of mechanism deemed 
essential now, when the function of the commercial bill is 
greatly diminished and short-term government paper instead 
provides the basis for most of the liquid assets of the banking 
system and of the market’s dealings ? 

Obviously, there is need to look again at practices and 
mechanisms that were created solely to meet the peculiarities 
of London’s evolution, now that the special circumstances 
have passed away. For example, though there was justification 
for interposing a discount house between the lending banker 
and the seller of a commercial bill (whether the borrower or 
another banker), what is the case for putting a third party 
between the Treasury and the ultimate purchasers of its 
bills ? How, in particular, can such a system be justified now 
that the twelve houses which comprise the discount market 
act in concert in their tendering for Treasury bills, and 
agree a uniform price for the bulk of their applications ? 
Similarly, is it right to retain the unique access of the discount 
market to the central bank? It is through the discount houses 
alone that the Bank of England acts as “lender of the last 
resort” to make additional cash available to the banking 
system. Is there any good reason why the big deposit banks 
should not deal one with another in the short loan market, and 
have direct access to the Bank of England at last resort ? 


LL these questions, and some more technical ones, lay 
behind the sense of uneasiness felt in Lombard Street 
in face of the Radcliffe inquiry. However firm the market’s 
own belief that its functions are essential and its practices 
reasonable, it could not be sure that no radical proposal would 
emerge from the committee’s investigations. Now these 
doubts are set at rest. The committee has not, indeed, 
accepted the traditional view of the role of the market nor 
does it endorse the arguments of the market’s more enthusias- 
tic advocates. But after what was clearly a penetrating and 
critical inquiry, it has said plainly enough that, save at one 
minor point, it does not wish to suggest any change. 
This conclusion, it may be noted, was reached in spite of, 
rather than because of, a glowing tribute to the market from 
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the monetary authorities. The Bank of England, according 
to the committeee, combines a “ paternalistic supervision ” 
of the discount houses with a “ conviction that the discount 
market operates with a smoothness and efficiency which no 
alternative mechanism could provide, and which is indispens- 
able for the financing of the Government and for London’s 
position as an international financial centre.” For its part, 
however, the committee could not agree that the market is 
indispensable. “It would not,” it said, “be beyond human 
ingenuity to replace the work of the discount houses” ; but 
that work, it recognised, is essential work and if not done by 
them would have to be done by others. In its function as 
an ancillary to the domestic banking system the discount 
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market smoothes out irregularities in the ebb and flow of 
funds, simplifying the working of the banks and enabling 
them, “free from the embarrassment of temporary disturb- 
ances in their liquidity, to concentrate on their major 
sc 

Similarly, the committee rejected the discount houses’ con- 
tention that they are “ virtually indispensable in covering the 
Government’s temporary financial needs ” ; since total liquid 
assets rather than cash comprise the effective credit base, no 
inflation of credit would result from temporary Ways and 
Means advances from the Bank of England. The present 
importance of the discount houses, the committee reasonably 
points out, is rather in making “a highly efficient market in 
instruments which are very convenient to the Exchequer.” 
As for the discount houses’ newest function, that of 
providing jobbing facilities and a shock-absorber in short 
bonds, the committee emphasised that it is not true, 
as is sometimes supposed, that they succeed in main- 
taining an active bond market at all times; there 
have been moments, notably when the big banks have 
been heavy sellers, when the bond market has shown a 
tendency to “freeze up.” But, the committee finds, the dis- 
count houses are unquestionably a “ very important element ” 
in the short bond market, adding materially to the market- 
ability and (almost equally important) the “ switchability ” of 
bonds, and making banks and other institutions glad to hold 
them. Like the authorities and others who recognise the value 
of flexibility in the bond market, the commitee evidently feels 
that the discount houses might try to act more continuously 
as jobbers ; but it is virtually admitted that they could not 
be expected to maintain a free market in all conditions. In 
adverse circumstances, or when the banks are heavy sellers, 
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the ultimate shock absorbing mechanism has to be provided 
by the authorities themselves, via the operations of the 
Government broker. 


On the value of the work of the discount houses in the 
international sphere the Radcliffe report has no reservations, 
It recognises, in particular, the importance of the flexible 
call loan market, which the discount houses provide, to the 
overseas banks in London. This “ is indeed one of the attrac- 
tions which have brought many overseas and foreign banks 
to London and keep them there.” Hence “if” there is a 
national advantage in London’s internationalism, there is 
“certainly advantage in having a small body of expert 
technical operators” functioning as do the discount houses— 
“at a trifling cost in terms of labour and other real resources.” 


7 Radcliffe committee’s general approval, however, does 
not extend to the discount market’s “ restrictive practice ” 
in tendering for Treasury bills (the phrase has no legal sig- 
nificance for the discount houses since financial institutions 
are exempt from the provisions of the 1956 Act). Even so, 
the committee is prepared to tolerate this practice—with the 
reservation that it should not be used to produce an “ unwar- 
ranted fluctuation” in rates with the object of discouraging 
“ outside” competition for the bills. Both the toleration and 
the reservation are a little surprising. Under the syndication 
system the discount houses tender separately for Treasury 
bills, but mostly at an agreed price and in amounts roughly 
determined by an agreed scale based on their several capital 
resources. The original purpose of this arrangement was to 
save the market from suffering irreparable damage (as distinct 
from marked contraction) in the abnormal conditions of the 
nineteen-thirties. The effects of the slump in its commercial 
business were then being aggravated by the rate-agreements 
of the clearing banks, which kept short loan rates artificially 
above bill rates. 

Any conceivable justification for the syndicate on these 
grounds naturally disappeared as soon as the revival of 
“flexible” money in the “fifties restored a rational margin 
between the two sets of rates. But by that time the syndica- 
tion had become part of the system of “orderly ” markets 
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that had been started after World War I (chiefly through the 
rate agreements of the clearing banks) and was consolidated 
during and after World War II. The discount houses had 
accepted responsibility for “ covering the tender ” by ensuring 
that their aggregate applications each week are roughly equal 
to the amount offered, thus relieving the authorities of any 
uncertainties in the placing of the bills. 

In the absence of this system the authorities might find 
that, when Bank rate was expected to rise, they were them- 
selves obliged to take up part of the issue—thus glutting the 
market with credit at the very time that the bill rate had been 
forced close up to Bank rate. The only way of avoiding such 
ambiguous tactics might be to raise Bank rate immediately to 
whatever extent was needed to convince the market that there 
would be no early need for a further rise. The syndication 
system can thus be regarded as a cushioning device that saves 
the authorities from compulsions of this kind, giving them 
more time to consider whether an increase is needed, and 
permitting more gradual adjustments of rates. A few years 
ago, when public opinion seemed opposed to the idea of 
abrupt movements, and very high rates seemed likely to be 
regarded as “unconscionable,” there was therefore some 
case, in expediency, for the syndicated tender. But that argu- 
ment now wears very thin. The lesson of the past few years 
surely is that monetary action needs to be swift and vigorous 
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if it is to be effective. 
without the cushion. 

The Radcliffe committee, oddly enough, does not make 
this point—possibly because it does not really attach much 
importance to short-term interest rates in any event. It does 
say that it would not be worried if the apparatus of cartelisa- 
tion (including that of the clearing banks in their agreements 
on deposit rates and short loan rates) broke down, and it does 
not share the official fear that the resultant wider fluctuations 
in bill rates would damage the bond market. But at no point 
does it advocate more forthright use of Bank rate. Hence the 
syndicate, by a rather confused process of reasoning, gets a 
pass certificate. It “ does work satisfactorily for the authori- 
ties” ; there is “no ground for supposing that it provides, 
at Government expense, unreasonably high profits for market 
institutions”; and there is “no case for deliberately dis- 
rupting it.” Presumably it can now be accepted as an estab- 
lished part of the market machinery. But the discount houses 
are left with no guidance on how to satisfy the committee’s 
wish that the system should not be administered to the dis- 
advantage of “outside ” applicants for bills. The implication 
that the market may have to justify each change in its tactics 
is liable to make the system not less but more rigid. This 
would be hard to square with the committee’s concern to keep 
it as flexible as possible. 


Official policy might well be better 


The Anti-Dumping Game 


Two years’ experience neither proves nor disproves 
the need for this legislation, but it does 


suggest one weakness. 


Wo years ago the British Government took powers in 
T the Customs Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) Act to 
protect home producers against dumping and 
subsidised imports.. Since then thirty-six applications for pro- 
tection have been made and on only two occasions have special 
duties been imposed. The government said during the passage 
of the bill that it hoped the threat of action would often 
persuade offending exporters to mend their ways, and so it 
has done. Applications on French and Greek new potatoes, 
on butter and Russian aluminium have been settled without 
resort to duties. Indeed, the threat may have been used more 
often than official statements reveal, for the Board of Trade is 
obliged neither to advertise applications, nor to announce its 
findings or the action taken—unless it actually imposes an 
anti-dumping duty. 
Of the other applications, the President of the Board of 
Trade recently said that those concerning lighter flints and 
lithopone were subsequently withdrawn, and applications 
against piperazine (a worm-killer) and maize starch were 
tejected because a case was not made out. Eleven applications 
were settled by agreement or rejected because of lack of 
evidence, and sixteen are still being considered. Four applica- 
tions, on pentaery-thrithol (a chemical used in making paints) 





tartaric acid, sulphate of ammonia and sheepskins (from Hun- 
gary), have been advertised and the views of interested parties 
invited. 

Firm conclusions about the efficiency of the Act, or the 
need for it, can hardly be drawn from the experience of the 
first two years. Whilst the record certainly does not point to a 
crying need for it, these were relatively prosperous years for 
world trade, unlikely to provoke much dumping or make 
British industry hyper-sensitive to it. This Act, when passed, 
was said to be part of the price British industry exacted for 
supporting the free trade area and tolerating the Restrictive 
Practices Act. So far, therefore, it can at any rate be said to 
have been half worth while. 


I is instructive, nevertheless, to look at the ways in which 
particular cases have been handled. The investigation of 
pearled barley from Germany and Holland revealed a classic 
example of dumping, of a kind that agricultural policy in some 
countries positively provokes. When German millers buy 
barley on the world market for processing into pearled barley 
for re-export, they are left with a high proportion of by-pro- 
ducts that can be sold at home at prices which reflect the high 
fixed price for domestic barley. The windfall profits made on 
these transactions allow the miller to offer pearled barley 
abroad at a correspondingly cheaper price. 


The Board of Trade found that dumping was being 
practised, and that it was causing “ material injury ” to British 
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millers. An anti-dumping duty of 12s. a cwt (in addition to the 
ad valorem duty of 20 per cent) was therefore imposed on 

German barley in May this year. The Dutch millers said that 
they were compelled to dump to keep a share of the British 
market, but they preferred to stop it rather than have an anti- 
dumping duty imposed. 

Greek potatoes are sold at home at a high price, which 
enables the Greek marketing organisation to sell cheaply 
abroad. The Potato Marketing Board and the National 
Farmers’ Union heard that Greece intended to send more new 
potatoes to Britain this season than last, and filed an applica- 
tion for protection though shipments had only just begun. The 
Board of Trade found that material injury was threatened. 
But before imposing an anti-dumping duty it asked Greece to 
restrict its shipments to 10,000 tons, with not more than 7,000 
tons to arrive before the end of June, and the rest during July. 
The Greek government agreed, and no duty was imposed. 
Such requests are more effective on agricultural than industrial 
products, because agricultural exports are usually centrally 
controlled. 


HIS same technique had been used successfully on a much 
broader front in May, 1958. An abnormal surplus of 
butter in Europe had depressed prices in the British market 
to a level that brought cries of pain from New Zealand, the 
main supplier. The government found that Sweden, Finland 
and Eire were guilty of subsidisation, but it did not find that 
British farmers were suffering, or threatened with, material 
injury (the fixed support price for liquid milk largely cushions 
a fall in prices of milk for manufacturing). And British house- 
wives were not heard to complain about cut-throat competition 
in butter.’ 

Nevertheless the government was sensitive to the decline 
in the purchasing power of one of Britain’s best customers 
(and no doubt sensitive to political pressure as well); it chose 
to protect New Zealand’s interests, as against the British 
consumer’s. Apparently it paid little attention to the dis- 
placement of margarine by butter, and consequently to 
demand and prices for oilseeds from Nigeria and other Com- 
monwealth countries. As it would not have been helpful to 
impose an anti-dumping duty, Britain asked the offending 
exporters to restrict their shipments to Britain. This step was 
embarrassingly effective: by December last year the restric- 
tions had to be lifted to stop butter from becoming too dear 
here. 

Shipments of Russian aluminium to Britain were also 
restricted in this way. In 1957/58 Russia was selling substan- 
tial quantities here at prices {10 a ton or more below the price 
fixed by the Aluminium Company of Canada, Britain’s princi- 
pal supplier, and the company applied for protection against 
the Russian agency Raznoimport. It cannot be easy to estab- 
lish how a Communist country could be said to dump, but the 
Board of Trade apparently did so to its own (and certainly to 
Alcan’s) satisfaction. Russia then undertook to restrict its 
shipments to 15,000 tons during the year ending September 
30th this year, obviously to avoid an anti-dumping duty. 

Applicants for this protection have often claimed that 
official investigation is too slow; for example, it took five 
months to collect and consider the evidence on pearl barley 
and lay the Order before Parliament. But it is clearly desir- 
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able that investigations should be thorough, and that these 
duties should be used only as a last resort. Britain is a leading 
exporter as well as a major importer, and if the government 
were to use these duties widely other governments, faced with 
applications alleging the dumping of British goods, might well 
be tempted to play tit-for-tat. Moreover, under this Act the 
British government must find material injury, not mere 
injury, and when it does so it must act in the broad national 
interest and conform to its obligations under Gatt. 

The rules of Gatt require a finding of dumping to satisfy 
the test of “ material injury,” though the legislation of some 
countries, including the United States, does not yet bind their 
governments to find more than “ injury.” American authori- 
ties also have the power to suspend determination of the pre- 
vailing duty pending the outcome of an application. Suspen- 
sion tends to disrupt trade in the commodity, just as the know- 
ledge that an application has been filed is apt to do. The 
British government has no power of suspension, and it post- 
pones advertising an application until it believes that a prima 
facie case exists. Nor can Britain make an anti-dumping duty 
retroactive. Overseas suppliers can therefore forestall an anti- 
dumping duty to some extent by speeding up their shipments 
to Britain. 


Wm industries and indeed whole economies more and 
more tied into and influenced by government policy, 
dumping is not an imaginary evil, though industries affected 
by strong foreign competition are always liable to sense it 
more often than it really occurs. When it does, industries 
how have a right to protection; but so does the public, which 
fairly often suffers, as consumer, though it rarely has the 
opportunity to weigh the merits of an application. In the 
case of butter, exceptionally, the facts were well known 
beforehand, and as it happens the government’s decision in 
that case was well short of impeccable. In general the evi- 
dence for and against an application is revealed only 
to the Board of Trade, which does not publish it: neither the 
public nor Parliament are told much of the facts, even after- 
wards. Labour, if anything, tends to be even more tender 
towards protecting industry at home than the Conservatives: 
so far the opposition has seldom tried to elicit all the facts on 
anti-dumping action that ministers might have been willing to 
reveal. 

It is seldom easy to obtain detailed evidence and the Board 
would no doubt claim that if it had to publish, little evidence 
would be forthcoming. British manufacturers would certainly 
be chary of revealing details of their costs and other operating 
information that might benefit their competitors, as Americans 
have to in seeking protection from the US Tariff Commission. 
There is no reason to believe that the administrative decisions 
made in the Board of Trade will generally be unduly soft 
towards industries here and in the Commonwealth at the 
expense of the consumer; but as a rule few people will be in 
a position to know. Two years of anti-dumping legislation 
cannot be said, on examination, to have injured the British 
consumer much. But they have not removed the strong case 
for making public both sides of each argument about dumping, 
if not always of the government’s reasons for its decision. And 
if more publicity made manufacturers wait for a more con- 
clusive case before complaining it would be all to the good. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








THE CONSERVATIVES AND INDUSTRY 
pi 


Filling Unemployment Pockets 


HOUGH the Conservatives are proposing 
Ts repeal all existing Distribution of 
Industry legislation and replace it by a single 
new statute affording “ stronger, swifter, and 
simpler” powers to persuade industry to 
move into places where unemployment is or 
gems likely to become high, the changes 
in effect that they seem to have in mind are 
mainly matters of detail. Power to deal 
with local unemployment wherever. it 
happens to occur already exists under the 
1957 Act, though the single statute outlined 
by Sir David Eccles this week would pre- 
sumably remove the now largely meaning- 
less distinction between the development 
areas and “‘ development places” assisted 
outside them. Industrial development certi- 
ficates would continue to be required for 
building all new factories and significant 
extensions to existing ones, which would 
maintain the Government’s negative power 
to stop industry going where whitehall does 
not want it to go. The Government would 
publish a single list of places (presumably 
including whole areas as well as smaller 
pockets of unemployment) into which it 
would like industrialists planning new fac- 
tories to move. As well as building factories 
for rent to industrial tenants cajoled or 
pushed towards these places, the Govern- 
ment would take power to make capital 
grants amounting to 75 per cent of the dif- 
ference between the cost of building a new 
factory there and the open market value 
when completed. The Government would 
take more power than it now has to clear 
sites and demolish buildings to make these 
places more attractive to new industry. And 
all aid for factories, plant and machinery 
offered in these places would be brought 
rr one administration within the Board 

rade. 


These changes seem to be mainly matters 
tidying up, some of them derivéd no 
doubt from suggestions made this summer 
by Mr Douglas Jay (who is however predict- 
ably and emphatically dissatisfied with this 
Conservative gloss). They make no differ- 
face to the principle underlying such 
Government aid, and would indeed here and 
there enable it to be administered more 
flexibly. The principle that work should be 
taken to the workers when the social cost 
of moving capital is significantly less than 
cost of moving labour is generally 
accepted ; it is the difficulty of identifying 
and measuring social costs, and the readiness 
both political parties to vie with each 





other in finding places that might like help, 
that make particular acts of persuasion or 
subvention based upon it often questionable. 
But this is not the only kind of assistance 
to industry that the Conservatives have in 
mind. They undertake to “ play their part 
in assisting the aircraft industry to expand 
its sales,” and have committed themselves in 
principle, while seeking independent advice 
on the details, to see that trans-Atlantic 
liners shall be built to replace the Queens. 


Crossing the Atlantic’s 
Palm 


S ELDOM, perhaps, can the election mani- 
festo of any party have promised 
financial aid to a particular private firm, in 
the confidence that this firm’s activities lie 
so close to the electorate’s heart that assist- 
ing it can actually attract votes. The Con- 
servatives have however pledged them- 
selves to see that two new Cunarders shall 
be built to replace the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth, which the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company has already explained would 
need financial assistance in building if not 
also in operating the new ships. Lord 
Chandos and two other distinguished men, 
however, have in the meantime been 
appointed as a committee to examine 
Cunard’s proposals, their advice being pre- 
sumably concerned mainly with details of 
how the promised finance should be forth- 
coming. 

On the principle that what is good for an 
Edwardian is zood for the secondary modern 
boy, the aircraft industry was not long in 
publishing its own claims for government 
aid. These had been submitted to the 
Government in mid-summer, but the 
summary of those claims recently circulated 
by the Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors to its members and now made public 
shows that they extend well beyond the 
provision of the risk capital that the private 
market is reluctant to supply. The industry 
says that governments, through political and 
defence policies, have frightened private risk 
capital away from the aircraft industry; ergo 
it is up to governments to make good the 


deficiency. The SBAC is deliberately vague’ 


about whether its members want to go back 
to the conditions of the early 1950s, when 
the Government provided all money for all 
civil development ; whether they merely 


want to be able to borrow from the Govern- 
ment when necessary on much the same 
terms as the nationalised industries ; or 
whether they feel aid should be confined to 
commercially unremunerative projects such 
as supersonic airliners. But it is more 
explicit about the kind of after-sales service 
that the government should provide once it 
has put up the money. 

This appears to include a measure of 
direction to the air corporations and the 
services about the type of aircraft they 
should invite the industry to develop, 
measures (unspecified) to expand the home 
market, and active steps to turn the airlines 
and the services into a proving ground for 
new civil aircraft. All this, in the industry’s 
view, will require changes in government 
organisation and the creation of something 
suspiciously like the frequently mooted 
“ Lord Air,” to co-ordinate matters dealing 
with aviation—the SBAC calls him a “ focus 
of authority.” If this is in fact what the 
SBAC has in mind, then it must be prepared 
for people, if not parties, to say that this is 
too high a price to pay for the possession 
of an aircraft industry. 


FINANCE MINISTERS CONFER 


Preparing for Washington 


HE annual meetings of the International 

Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
which open in Washington on Monday week 
have had their expected auspicious prelude. 
Sufficient member countries have approved 
the proposed increases in their subscrip- 
tions for these to become effective. 
Authorised capital of the World Bank has 
been increased from $10 billion to $21 
billion ; increased subscriptions amounting 
to $8.8 billion had been received by Sep- 
tember rsth. All but a small part remains 
uncalled ; the purpose has been to provide 
the basis for a continuation of the Bank’s 
borrowing on its own bonds, designated for 
the most part in US dollars and therefore 
requiring an increase in America’s guaran- 
tee. No announcement from the Fund has 
yet been received in London. 

The meetings will this year be preceded, 
instead of followed, by a gathering of 
Commonwealth finance ministers. This will 
take place in London at Lancaster House 
early next week. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr Heathcoat Amory, will take 
the chair; but the pull of the general 
election will prevent him from going to 
Washington for the Bank and Fund meet- 
ings. The United Kingdom delegation will 
be led by Sir Roger Makins. 

The Commonwealth gathering will be 
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the first meeting of ministers of the Com- 
monwealth Economic Consultative Council, 
which was set up after last year’s Montreal 
conference. Four main questions are likely 
to dominate the present discussions: the 
prospects of world trade, the balance of 
payments of the sterling area, the present 
state of Europe’s free trade negotiations 
and, inevitably, capital investment in the 
underdeveloped countries. These talks 
should lead logically to the discussions at 
the Bank and Fund meetings, where the 
formation of an International Development 
Association and the acceptance by member 
countries of the obligations of convertibility 
under Article VIII of the Fund, will prob- 
ably be the major topics. 

The Commonwealth ministers ought cer- 
tainly to be prepared for requests to be 
made in Washington to a number of mem- 
ber governments, including the United 
Kingdom, for a final abandonment of the 
shelter of discriminatory restrictions under 
the transitional Article XIV. This request 
is likely to be made to all member coun- 
tries which last December made their 
currencies freely convertible for non- 
residents. If Britain pays for German or 
Italian cars or textiles in sterling which can 
be freely converted into dollars, what 
justification can there be for maintaining 
discriminatory restrictions on imports of 
such articles from dollar countries ? 


IN THE MARKETS 


Ticking Over 


S INCE the beginning of August prices of 
common stocks on Wall Street have 
fallen by 63 per cent from their peak ; an 
already vulnerable market could not shrug 
off the rise in interest rates. But for the 
political factor, the London market might 
have found it more difficult to ignore the 
weakness of the New York market. With 
ali hopes focused on October 8th, however, 
equity prices in London are still less than 
14 per cent below the peak they reached at 
the beginning of September. After last 
week’s excitement it was only natural that 
some investors took their profits, especially 
in steel shares, but there were buyers ready 
to absorb the stock on the first day of the 
new account when the public opinion polls 
showed that the, Conservative lead was not 
being narrowed. Investors remained cheer- 
ful, though without committing themselves 
too deeply, and sterling remained firm, in 
spite of the further rise in the United States 
Treasury bill rate. 

Investors have been bombarded by 
appeals for new money by companies 
obviously anxious to get their new issues and 
placings out of the way in case the opinion 
polls turn out to be false prophets. The 
hire-purchase finance houses are among 
those who have reason to fear a squeeze on 
their resources if a Labour Government 
came to power. Mercantile Credit has 
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raised £23 million by an issue of 63 per cent 
preference shares and Astley Investment 
Trust is to raise just under £800,000 by 
placing privately 800,000 preference shares, 
also with a coupon of 64 per cent, at 19s. 3d. 
each. Banks have an equity interest in both 
these houses and it would seem to be in their 
interests to keep the ratio of ordinary capital 
to borrowings as low as possible. On the 
other hand, Bowmaker, in which Lloyds 
Bank has a shareholding, has taken the 
decision to raise £2 million of new money 
by a rights issue of ordinary shares. But its 
hire-purchase business has practically 
doubled over the last twelve months, from 
£223 million to over £40 million, and the 
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terms of the issue are so generous that 
Lloyds Bank and other shareholders should 
have no hesitation in applying for the 
1,614,000 new ordinary shares of §s. each 
offered in the ratio of one for ten at 255, 
Profits before tax have more than doubled, 
from just over £1 million to £2} million, 
and through the payment of a final dividend 
of 174 per cent (for which the new shares 
will rank) the total distribution has beep 
raised from the equivalent of 13% per cent 
to 25 per cent. The old shares were imme- 
diately marked up 38s. ex rights, to offer 
a yield of 3.3 per cent. The right to sub- 
scribe, politicians as well as investors will 
note, lapses on October 7th. 


If Labour Wins... 
A Job’s Comforter 


oe few investors, at home or 
abroad, expect Labour to win. The 
traditional bolt-holes such as Kaffirs and 
dollar securities are having no special 
attraction ; forward sterling is at a pre- 
mium. But investors ought still to be 
prepared, even as an outside chance, lest 
their judgment and that of the pollsters 
proves to be wrong. No one, indeed, can 
predict with certainty what the impact of 
a Labour government on the markets 
would be. Experience in 1945-51 has 
limitations as a guide for the 1960s. 
Ordinary shares as a whole would 
presumably be subject to two contrary 
influences. More inflation would drive 
them up, at least in the medium term 
before a major crisis necessitated drastic 
action ; and they would presumably be 
driven up, too, by buying of shares for 


a State insurance fund. Equities would 
be depressed, on the other hand, by a 
generally less sympathetic attitude to 


business. Discrimination against profits 
and dividends would have an immediate 
impact ; and at the best, a Labour govern- 
ment would be less likely than a Tory 
government to continue the process of 
easing the tax burden on middle and 
upper incomes. A capital gains tax would 
certainly discourage profit-taking, but in 
doing so it would cut into an important 
section of the demand for equities. The 
effect of physical controls is uncertain ; if 
they were a substitute for higher interest 
rates their general effect on equities would 
not necessarily be harmful. On balance, 
Labour would probably be bad for 
equities if it were both tough on 
general policy and nasty to investors, 
but if it were only nasty, equity prices 
might rise. 

Obviously the effect on ordinary shares 
would be uneven. Most openly vulner- 
able would be steel shares, some of which 
are now more than twice their price of 
issue on denationalisation. But property 


shares might also be very badly hit, by 
renewed rent restriction and possibly by 
building controls. The same would apply 
to other fast-growing companies that 
would fall under Labour’s castigation of 
“spec. finance.” Capital issues control 
would probably return. Insurance shares 
might lose some of their recent shine, 
as a result of a much more formidable 
State scheme, and a less favourable climate 
for investing their funds. Banks might 
be hit by curtailment of their newly won 
freedom. The same might be true of 
investment trusts and unit trusts. Hire 
purchase finance might also be subject to 
renewed restriction; and the finance 
houses would suffer too from any slacken- 
ing in the consumer goods trades. 

A Labour government would try to put 
more emphasis on investment ; and while 
it might have difficulty in coaxing private 
firms to venture their money, public in- 
vestment will almost certainly rise. The 
effect of this would presumably be to 
favour the heavy industries, especially 
those supplying the public industries, at 
the expense of consumer goods. Other 
possible beneficiaries might be industries 
in such difficulties as aircraft and textiles, 
which might extract even more money 
from a Labour government than a Tory 
one (though with more onerous con- 
ditions). 

Gilt-edged would presumably fall 
immediately in the event of a Labour 
victory ; their subsequent course would 
depend closely on the fate of sterling. 
The basic question would be whether the 
Labour Chancellor was tough enough to 
maintain financial stability, If he was, 
gilt-edged might be steady at not far off 
present levels, and the short-dated bonds 
might even rise if Bank rate were kept 
low. But it is difficult to see a Labour 
Chancellor engineering a general rise in 
the market, which would have to absorb 
heavy demands for new money. 
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PROPERTY SHARES 
PROPERTY SHARES 


A Scare in the Market 


IDE diversity in the yields on property 
shares shows chat investors who are 
closely in touch with this volatile and spe- 
culative market have been sorting the geese 
from the swans. - Property empires, strong 
on paper, have been built up. The ulti- 
mate security of these empires depends on 
the ability of the financiers to let fully at 
economic rents the properties they have 
bought and developed at high—and possibly 
in some cases inflated—prices. The danger 
is that ambition can stretch the financial 
backing to the limit—and beyond. The 
share market is therefore vulnerable to the 
sly word and the rumour. 

Some eyebrows were raised a few weeks 
ago when City Centre Properties (which this 
week raised its ordinary dividend from 63 
to 13} per cent, putting its 5s. shares at 
60s. on a yield basis of 13 per cent) acquired 
Eron Investments, with which Mr Felix 
Fenston is associated. But the property share 
market remained on an even keel and it gave 
a thundering welcome to the issue by City 
and Central Investments of §s. ordinary 
shares at 25s. each. The magic of 
the name of Mr Charles Clore and the fact 
that the properties the company is develop- 
ing will be fully let prompted an over sub- 
scription of almost 35 times. Dealings began 
at 28s. 6d. and selling by the stags was 
easily absorbed, 

On Wednesday afternoon, however, the 
market was shaken by rumours of trouble in 
the property companies controlled by H. 
Jasper and Company, a concern that has 
been extraordinarily active in acquiring pro- 
perty companies for cash. Lintang, which 
owns the flats in Dolphin Square, was one 
of its purchases and more recently it made 
acash bid for Ely Brewery. The jobbers 
quoted only nominal prices. At one moment 
on Thursday Lintang shares, which had 
been quoted on Tuesday at 24s. 3d., were 
priced at 15s. nominal. A statement was 
expected from Mr Jasper on Thursday 
morning but it had not been published when 
The Economist went to press on Thursday 
afternoon. Before the market closed the 
jobbers indicated some willingness to 
resume dealing, quoting Lintang at 18s. and 
Palmerston at 37s. 6d. The property share 
market had had a bad scare ; it is too early 
to judge whether it faces anything worse. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Summer Slackness 


| oem is a slack month for British over- 
Seas trade ; it is the seaside, not the 
Ports and the factories, that works full time. 
With this big seasonal variation, the 
tecorded trade figures lose much of their 
significance. Last month British imports 
dropped even more sharply than exports, 
and the apparent trade deficit narrowed by 
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over £15 million to £40} million. Imports 
were £305 million cif, nearly £48 million 
smaller than in July. Comparison with a 
year ago is not helpful, because the 1958 
figures, particularly for exports, were dis- 
torted by a dock strike. A more useful guide 
is given by taking the April-August period: 
during these months average imports were 
43 per cent higher than in the first quarter 
of 1959, and the average for the first eight 
months, at £3224 million, was five per cent 
higher than a year ago. rts in August 
fell by £324 million to £2554 million fob. 
The monthly rate for April-August was 543 
per cent higher than in the first quarter of 
1959, but the average for the first eight 
months—{272.3 million—was only three 
per cent higher than a year ago. Re-exports 
were {9.3 million, the same as in July. 
UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
£ million 
Monthly averages or calendar months 




















| Re- Appar- 
Imports | Exports | exports; rent 
cif fob fob deficit 
Year 1958 .. | 312-5 | 264-3 | 11-7 | 365 
Ist qtr 309-4 | 271-0 | 13-2 | 25-2 
Qnd,, ... | 300-0 | 255-8 | II-t | 33-1 
3rd y, s-. | 312-5 | 258-6 | 11-4 | 42-5 
4th ,, ... | 328-2 | 271-8 | 1-2 | 45-2 
1959 :-— 
Ist qtr.... | 313-6 | 263-4 | tte | 39-0 
2nd ,, ... | 327-8 | 281-8 | 10-7 35:3 
> , | 352-9 | 287-8 | 9-3 | 55-8 
August* | 305-2 | 255-4 | 9-3 | 40-5 
Jan.-Aug.,"58| 307-4 | 264-8 | 12-2 | 30-4 
Jan.-Aug..'59*| 322-5 | 272-3 | 10-5 | 39-7 





* Provisional. 


Exports to the United States remain 
buoyant. Shipments in August dropped 
slightly by £1.8 million to £29.8 million, 
and the average for the first eight months, at 
£29.8 million, was no less than 40 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Beside this expan- 
sion the growth in exports to Canada looks 
trivial. Shipments to Canada in August fell 
sharply by £5.4 million to £14.6 million, 
and the average for the first eight months, at 
£16} million, was only four per cent bigger 
than in the same period of 1958. 


BUILDING 


Work in Progress 


N the second quarter of this year build- 

ing contractors in Britain obtained 
orders totalling £381 million, as compared 
with £386 million in the first quarter, 
according to the Ministry of Works. In 
both 1957 and 1958 there was a fall in con- 
tractors’ new orders between the first and 
second quarters of about 10 per cent ; the 
fact that orders remained virtually un- 
changed throughout the first half of this 
year may well mean that constructional 
work will be maintained at a high level 
during the third quarter, and possibly 
longer. At first sight this does not square 
with the reported drop of 10,000 in build- 
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ing and contracting employment during 
July ; one possible explanation advanced by 
the Ministry of Works is that, though 
building workers are theoretically counted 
as employed during their holidays, many 
employers do not record them as such— 
especially when they take their holidays 
between jobs. 

Orders for new houses amounted to £165 
million, a drop of £18 million compared 
with the first quarter which was shared 
equally between public authorities and 
private developers. This figure is never- 
theless higher than in any other quarter in 
the previous two years ; roughly three-fifths 
of the total is accounted for by private 
developers’ orders. The Ministry notes that 
the figure for housing orders includes the 
estimated value of all the houses to be 
erected on sites where development started 
during the quarter ; some of this (possibly 
an increasing part) is speculative building 
which may never materialise. 

Orders for public authorities’ work other 
than housing continued to rise, by £6 mil- 
lion, to £103 million. Private industrial 
building orders also increased, to £57 mil- 
lion, compared with £51 million in the first 
quarter and £46 million in the second 
quarter of 1958. Other orders in the private 
sector were virtually unchanged, at £56 
million. The Ministry notes that a number 
of large contracts are included in the figures 
for the second quarter ; it is thus possible 
that “ non-housing ” orders in the present 
quarter will fall slightly, though the actual 
volume of work in progress would not be 
affected. 


A Record Year Overseas 


I‘ the year ended last March, British 
contractors completed construction 
work overseas valued at more than {£120 
million—an increase of some {£6 million 
over the previous year and the highest value 
since the Ministry of Works began estimat- 
ing the turnover of overseas contracting five 
years ago. New contracts obtained overseas 
during the year totalled £115 million, a drop 
of £4 million from 1957-58 ; but the value 
of work outstanding at the end of March 
was nearly £124 million, slightly more than 
it had been a year earlier. The slight fall in 
new contracts obtained may be in part the 
result of fewer very large contracts being 
placed during the period, and thus may be 
made up in next year’s figures ; a similar 
fall occurred in 1956-57, the Ministry 
states, which was compensated for in the 
following year. Very large contracts play 
a substantial part in overseas contracting, 
which is necessarily concentrated among 
about 60 large firms; these firms were 
active, during 1958-59, in 65 different 
countries. 

The geographical composition of con- 
tractors’ overseas order books changed con- 
siderably during the year: the value of 
new work obtained in both the sterling and 
dollar areas fell by a total of £17 million. 
Contracts obtained in non-sterling OEEC 
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countries remained unchanged in value, and 
the only rise in the value of new orders 
came in other non-sterling countries— 
virtually all of it accounted for by 
Iran and Brazil. Within the Common- 
wealth the amount of new construction 
work done during the year generally rose 
slightly ; but with the exception of Fiji 
and Pakistan, the only increases in new 
orders came from Commonwealth countries 
in Africa, the largest being in Nigeria. In 
Canada, which accounts for almost all of 
the dollar area construction work, there was 
a slight drop in new contracts and an even 
smaller rise in work completed—to a total 
of £31 million—resulting in a fall in Cana- 
dian work outstanding on contractors’ 
‘books of about a sixth, to a total of £20 
million. 


NATURAL RUBBER 


Anglo-American Sales 


FTER months of uncertainty the rubber 
market learned on Tuesday that the 
United States government has 470,000 long 
tons of natural rubber to spare in its strate- 
gic stock, and is to sell it over the next 
nine years. In the afternoon, for good 
measure, the market learned that the British 
government is to sell all the rubber in its 
strategic stock—about 100,000 tons—over 
a period of years. The American decision 
had been largely discounted ; the British 
one apparently came as more of a surprise 
than it should. But the reaction was 
moderate: prices in London fell by about 
1d. to 30d. a lb. for October-December 
delivery, and by Thursday, when the news 
had been more fully digested, prices closed 
at 303d. a lb., showing a fall of 3d. over 
the week, 

The average rate of disposal by the 
United States is roughly 50,000 tons a year. 
The government now has authority to sell 
some old rubber without giving the six 
months’ notice of intent required by the 
stockpiling law, and is offering 40,000 to 
§0,000 tons before June 30th. Disposal of 
the remaining 420,000 tons requires Con- 
gressional approval, and notice has already 
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been given. Britain’s arrangements will be 
completed after the governments of Malaya 
and other producing countries, and the 
trade, have been consulted. Sales are un- 
likely to start before thz latter part of next 
month, because the rules of Gatt require 
45 days’ notice to be given. If the British 
government follows America’s example and 
spreads its sales over nine years, it would 
sell at an average rate of roughly 10,000 
tons a year ; the combined offering would 
thus be 60,000 to 65,000 tons a year, which 
is equivalent to only three per cent of world 
consumption of natural rubber, and to less 
than two per cent of total consumption of 
natural and synthetic rubber. This year 
the world will use at least 65,000 tons more 
natural rubber than it produces. 

Actual rates of disposal cannot be fixed. 
Both governments are pledged to avoid 
undue disruption of markets, which may 
well mean offering at an above-average rate 
when prices are high as well as a below- 
average rate when prices are low. Britain, 
and perhaps the United States too, may set 
a floor price to their sales ; if they do, it 
ought to be announced. Though traders 
will not feel entirely happy about the discre- 
tion that officials will have, some discretion, 
carefully exercised, is preferable to a rigid 
sales programme.. The sales should help 
to keep rubber prices within a narrower, 
and somewhat lower, range, and that should 
be in the rubber growers’ real interest. The 
big premium that natural rubber has been 
commanding over synthetic will hardly help 
them in the long run. 


ALUMINIUM FOIL 


Venesta Sells Out 


ONFIDENCE that Europe, a decade or 

more behind the United States, may 
be on the verge of a similarly rapid growth 
in consumption of aluminium seems to have 
been the main reason why the American 
producing groups began to consolidate their 
positions in Britain last year ; the process 
is still going on. Through Northern 
Aluminum the Canadian producer, Alu- 
minium Limited, had already established 
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itself ; Reynolds Metals in partnership with 
Tube Investments won control of British 
Aluminium early this year ; and less than 
six months later ICI and ALCOA became 
partners in Imperial Aluminium. The sha 
of the British aluminium industry has been 
radically altered and to keep a firm grip on 
profit margins at all stages of production jn 
the competitive struggle that lies ahead, in- 
tegration has become the order of the day, 
The balance within the industry has now 
been tilted again by the decision of 
Reynolds-TI to purchase for £5 million the 
whole of the aluminium foil division of 
Venesta. 


Having acquired the small aluminium foi 
producer, Acme Tea Chest, late in 1956, 
Venesta is responsible for about 40 per cent 
of the total output of aluminium foil in this 
country (which is currently running slightly 
above the 22,000 tons produced last year), 
The bulk of the remaining output is split 
between Star Foil, a subsidiary of the Swiss 
Aluminium Union, and Fishers Foil, an 
independent, family controlled concern. 
Venesta, in addition, is the sole producer 
of aluminium foil in India and it has a small 
factory in Ceylon as well. Recently it has 
been adding to its capacity in anticipation 
of a substantial increase in the demand for 
light gauge foil for packaging purposes ; it 
has drastically reorganised the foil business 
of Acme Tea Chest (which is now earning 
a small profit) ; and it has reorganised its 
own sales department with the purpose of 
promoting new products and new outlets. 

Reynolds Metals is already, through its 
promotion drive in the American market, 
the biggest producer of aluminium foil in 
the world and in association with Tube 
Investments it was anxious to integrate this 
side of the business completely with its other 
aluminium activities in this country, where 
it believes that the use of aluminium foil in 
packaging has been far from fully exploited. 
Reynolds-TI already had a 26 per cent hold- 
ing in the equity of Venesta, but that was 
simply an investment with no managerial 
ties and integration without full control was 
impossible. Reynolds-TI was thus a willing 
buyer. Venesta at the same time was will- 
ing to sell—at a good price—for two 
reasons. First, without the backing of a 
primary producer the days of the indepen- 
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The Federal Reserve made its expected 
increase in the discount rate from 3} to 4 


' per cent last week, and immediately after- 


wards the rate on three months Treasury 
bills topped it, at 4.17 per cent ; 26-week 
bills were sold at 4.80 per cent. As a result 
of the larger differential over money rates 
in Europe, the discount on the forward 
dollar has widened, to %-} cent against 
three months sterling. The forward margin 
has for some months remained close to its 
interest parity, a sign that dealers are taking 
no speculative positions either way. 


NEW YORK ABOVE EUROPE 


TREASURY 
BILL RATES 
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British Banking tn Asia 







These are the territories served by THE CHARTERED BANK and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most centres of 
commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and 
up-to-date banking services, sustained by expert knowledge and 
long experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. An 
effective credit information service and skilled assistance and 
advice are available to United Kingdom merchants and manu- 
facturers seeking new business connexions in Asian markets, 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter (1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Offices in the United Kingdom at Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool, 
Agencies at New York & Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 





: poner 
3» CAMBODIA ; NORTH 





Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) 


The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 






For details of Rolex watches for presentation, Directors and 
Executives are invited to write to Mr. R. A. Winter, Managing 
Director, The Rolex Watch Co. Ltd., 1 Green St., Mayfair, 
London, W.1, for this fully illustrated brochure. 













New airports 
depend on 
TeamWork 


New developments in aircraft, and the rapidly expanding volume of air traffic, 
demand new and ever larger airports. The Taylor Woodrow organisation 
has many years experience in this field of construction and has been able to 


make its own specialised contribution to the development of modern 


air travel. Not only in the successful completion of world famous projects 


as London Airport Central but also in its work for the Service 
Departments and for countries overseas. Among its current contracts, 
Taylor Woodrow (in association with D. B. Waite Ltd. of Auckland) 


is engaged upon the reconstruction of Nandi International Airport, Fiji, 


for the New Zealand Government. This includes the construction 


of runways, aprons and taxiways; the building of administrative offices 


and the new control tower and the installation of water supply 
and sewage systems. Taylor Woodrow’s world-wide reputation for 


meeting the standards all clients require —in quality, economy and speed, 
is firmly based on the spirit of teamwork that inspires the entire organisation. 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


BUILD EVERYWHERE 
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BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
10 PARK STREET - LONDON W.1. GROSVENOR 8871 
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dent re-roller of aluminium stock into foil 
‘seemed to be numbered, for one way or 
another the big producers were prepared to 
tuck the aluminium foil business in Britain 
under their wing. Secondly, with the 
advent of the Restrictive Trades Practices 
Court the power of the British Aluminium 
Foil Rollers Association to peg prices and 
to protect the small producers had been 
diminished. 


Without Foil 


RITAIN is the only significant alu- 
minium-producing country in which 
the foil industry is not owned or controlled 
by the primary producers and the directors 
of Venesta were quick to spot where the 
logic of the changes in the structure in 
British aluminium industry was pointing. 
There had been rumours in the stock market 
for some time that Reynolds-TI was inter- 
ested in Venesta and its {£1 ordinary shares 
had been bid up to 79s. 6d. -It came as a 
disappointment to some speculators that the 
whole of Venesta was not being taken over 
and the price fell at one moment to 76s. 3d. 
But the indications of how Venesta was 
likely to shape without its foil interests were 
such that the price immediately recovered 
to79s. Of the £5 million received from the 
sale of the aluminium foil division, 
{1,625,000 will be distributed in a tax free 
distribution of 20s. on each ordinary share. 
Venesta’s profits have made a good 
recovery this year and its ordinary dividend 
is to be raised from ar annual rate of 12 
to 1§ per cent so that ex-foil, which in the 
past has produced about half the net profit, 
the dividend will be covered nearly twice 
by earnings. The surplus cash arising from 
the sale and the unissued shares of the 
company will be used to acquire new enter- 
prises, not too violently divorced from 
Venesta’s established interests in plywood, 
tea chests, collapsible tubes and metal-faced 
plywood and containers. Once Reynolds-TI 
has control of the aluminium foil division, 
it will sell its ordinary shareholding in 
Venesta ; the orderly marketing of this line 
of shares could take the form of direct sales 
to institutions and individuals or perhaps 
more likely a rights issue to all ordinary 
shareholders. 


MOON ROCKET 


On Target 


ae Lunik made a far smaller dis- 
turbance among the dust layers of the 
moon than it did in the breasts of Western 
scientists. V-2 designer von Braun’s 
caustic comment that the Americans, when 
they got into space, would be met by 

ussian customs officials is fairly typical 
of the reaction provoked among rocket 
fngineers by this now conclusive evidence 
of the standard of reliability of rocket com- 
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ponents that the Russians have achieved. 
This is by no means the first attempt that 
the Russians have made to hit the moon— 
there are stories about five earlier attempts. 
Two near misses by the Russians and the 
Americans are on the record. But this time 
the Russians were dead on target, indicating 
that every valve and switch and gyro, 
every rectifier and condenser were working 
properly. This is still sufficiently unusual 
in rocket engineering to arouse consider- 
able envy even among engineers whose 
main job is to make a rocket hit Moscow, 
not the moon (in terms of power required 
and payload, the two are much the same). 
It is components, not the basic design, that 
bring so many rockets to grief. 

It would be a pity if jealous admiration 
for Russian rocketry were allowed to ob- 
scure the genuine scientific interest of the 
flight. For the past year, the moon has 
been the centre of acrimonious controversy 
between the majority of astronomers who 
regarded it as a dead lump of rock and 
an unrewarding object of study, and a 
minority who remained convinced that it 
was not wholly inert. Russian reports of 
a volcano seen erupting on the moon shortly 
before Christmas revived the old contro- 


versy and the moon rockets, with their 


instruments for recording the presence of 
a magnetic field on the moon, provide the 
one means for finding out. 

The various instruments that have been 
launched into space in the past two years 
have shown that a good many of the pre- 
dictions made about space and the atmos- 
phere have been wrong or at least in- 
accurate, proving that in science there is no 
substitute for direct observation and experi- 
ment—even if it has to be by proxy. But 
rockets, especially Russian ones, still carry 
a very small number of instruments on each 
flight and the telemetered results take a long 
time to work out. Virtually nothing is 
known about the scientific findings of 
earlier Russian moon shots, and Western 
scientists may have to wait a long time 
before they know what this latest package 
discovered on the last few miles of its 
journey. The next American shot is due 
in a fortnight ; if it succeeds in orbiting 
round the moon as planned it will put the 
Americans level in moonmarksmanship in 
time for the President’s visit to Russia. 
And science may discover what lies on the 
dark side of the moon. In their present 
mood, American rocket engineers would 
not be surprised to discover a colony of 
kulaks. 


ATOMIC ICEBREAKER 


Another Soviet First 


HE atomic-powered icebreaker Lenin 

which left on its maiden voyage in the 
Baltic this week is the first surface ship to 
be driven by atomic power and the only 
one to date in which the application of 
atomic power could be justified on “ com- 
mercial” grounds. Nuclear power for 
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shipping shows no prospect of becoming 
economic without a radical advance in re- 
actor design to evolve types that do not 
exist yet even in prototype form. The 
Russians have never claimed that the 
reactors in the Lenin would be competitive 
with ordinary marine power units in 
normal shipping operations. What they 
have said is that atomic power, applied to 
a highly specialised ship like an icebreaker, 
has advantages that to them outweigh the 
extra costs of motive power by giving 
it substantial operating advantages over 
a conventionally-powered vessel. Bunker- 
ing icebreakers in the Arctic is a hazardous 
and expensive business. The need for 
frequent bunkering restricts the operation 
of icebreakers to a narrow coastal strip, 
and . because captains are afraid of 
running out of fuel and. getting stuck 
in the ice, they tend to use the ice- 
breakers well below their capacity. This 
fear of losing power and becoming iced in 
has left its marked on the Lenin, which 
carries three reactors, one held as a spare. 
On this basis, the Russions claim that it 
can cruise for a year without returning to 
port, and with it they hope to be able to keep 
a sea route to Siberia and the North open 
all the year round. 

Construction of the Lenin began in the 
Leningrad shipyards in 1956 and it was 
launched at the end of 1957. Displacement 
is 16,000 tons ; with 44,000 horse power, or 
2.57 horse power per ton of displacement 
(this works out, on Russian figuring, to 
1} times greater than the “ specific capa- 
city” of other icebreakers) the Lenin is 
the most powerful ship of its type and its 
beak-shaped bow is designed to be 15 per 
cent better at breaking ice than other ships 
in the Soviet fleet. There is nothing novel 
about the ship’s reactors themselves ; they 
are cooled and moderated by ordinary 
water, using uranium in ceramic form en- 
riched to the high degree of § per cent. 
The designers say frankly that the pheno- 
menal cost of bunkering conventional ice- 
breakers has enabled them to be thoroughly 
extravagant in their use of nuclear fuel and 
still come out with a credit. There is no 
indication of what the Lenin cost to build, 
and if American experience with nuclear 
submarines is any guide, the price must 
have been a high one. But the ship is de- 
scribed as the forerunner of a fleet of nu- 
clear icebreakers that will be able to keep 
open the sea lanes far into the Arctic 
and this, for any ice-bound nation and not 
only for the Soviet Union, is an achieve- 
ment of considerable practical importance. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Light Bulbs are Cheaper 


ED by the General Electric Company, 
British lighting manufacturers this week 
announced price cuts ranging from nine up 
to 26 per cent on a wide range of electric 
lamps. As a result of the latest reductions, 
a 100-watt tungsten-filament bulb formerly 
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costing 2s. 2d. will now sell for 1s. 8d., and 
a 150-watt bulb for 2s. 3d. instead of 3s., 
including purchase tax. The announcement 
by GEC—the largest single firm in the 
industry—was followed almost immediately 
by Philips and Crompton Parkinson ; AEI, 
Stella Lamp, Siemens-Edison Swan, Atlas, 
and Ekco-Ensign all followed within a day. 
Atlas is owned by, and Ekco-Ensign is an 
associate of, Thorn Electrical Industries. 
A much smaller group of price cuts was 
announced by the industry last February, 
and a month ago the prices of certain sizes 
of fluorescent tubes was also brought down, 
though by smaller amounts. The latest 
reductions—coming at the beginning of the 
industry’s peak selling season—cover a 
much wider range of lamps than is 
normally the case, from 25-watt up to 500- 
watt sizes. 

The proportionate reductions on 100- 
watt and 150-watt bulbs are almost certainly 
the biggest price reductions made anywhere 

is year. In announcing them, GEC was 
entitled to mention the recent pleas of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Cohen 
Committee for lower retail prices. Improved 
production methods, following the installa- 
tion of new equipment at GEC’s Wembley 
works, where its “ Osram” bulbs are made, 
were also cited. The average of the reduc- 
tions announced is about fifteen per cent ; 
but demand has increased substantially in 
recent years for the 100-watt and 150-watt 
sizes, thus presumably making possible 
greater economies of scale and hence greater 
cuts in their prices. 


SCOTTISH BANKS 


The National Commercial 


HE merger of the National and the 

Commercial Bank of Scotland became 
effective this week; and a number of 
branches will shortly be closed. The new 
bank, under the dynamic chairmanship of 
Mr Ian Macdonald, will be a strong power 
in Scotland, accounting for perhaps 30 per 
cent of banking business there. Together 
with Lloyds Bank, it also has a large stake 
in hire purchase, including important 
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interests in South Africa and other parts of 
the Commonwealth. Mr Macdonald ex- 
presses his anxiety to get wage earners into 
the bank. A small special survey made by 
the bank showed that wage earners were 
put off mainly by a feeling they were not 
wanted and by inconvenient banking hours; 
surprisingly few were worried about the 
cost of maintaining an account—but per- 
haps still fewer realised what that cost is. 
The bank hopes to see some move on hours, 
such as opening on one evening a week, 
“within a measurable period”; but it 
would move only in concert with the other 
banks in Scotland. 

The merged bank is proudly issuing some 
new bank notes ; though customers of the 
Commercial Bank, to whose £1 notes Bank 
of England fivers bore such a startling re- 
semblance, will not be deprived of their 
opportunities south of the border. The 
Scottish banks are hurt by the Radcliffe 
report’s reference to their note issues as 
an “oddity.” More detached observers in 
Scotland find it difficult to see why the 
committee was prepared to see the oddity 
continue. The committee’s recommenda- 
tion that the Scottish banks should publish 
their monthly figures is likely to be met 


soon, at least on a collective basis for the . 


Scottish banks together. 


FROZEN FOODS 


Price Cuts in the Freezer 


HE reductions in the prices of quick- 

frozen peas, broad beans and spinach 
that took effect this week were primarily the 
result of bumper crops of very high quality, 
though lower production costs and some 
measure of competition also played their 
part. Birds Eye Foods, which accounts for 
about three-quarters of the estimated £36 
million worth of quick-frozen foods which 
will be sold in Britain this year, was the 
first to announce lower prices, and the 
few manufacturers who also produce these 
vegetables quickly foilowed suit: quick- 
frozen peas are reduced from 2s 2d to 
1s 11d for a 10-ounce package and 1s 3d 
to 1s for a five-ounce package ; broad beans 
come down from 2s 8d to 2s §d and Is 6d 
to 1s 4d, and chopped spinach falls from 
1s 1d to 1s for a five-ounce package. Peas 
and broad beans together account for over 
a third of all sales of quick-frozen foods ; 
the present prices are the lowest at which 
these vegetables have ever been sold. 

This year’s excellent harvest, besides 
lowering “‘ raw material * costs to the indus- 
try, made lower prices desirable on other 
grounds that are perhaps more compelling : 
the desire to avoid carrying over any of this 
year’s crop until next year. Quick-frozen 
foods must be stored at zero Fahrenheit, 
and carrying over large quantities is expen- 
sive ; accurate forecasting and steadily ris- 
ing demand have in recent years kept this 
to a minimum, however. Birds Eye expect 
that their sales will rise by as much as 
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40 per cent this year. Total sales of quick- 
frozen foods in Britain row account for only 
about three-quarters of one per cent of total 
food sales, compared with about four per 
cent in the United States. 

The process of quick freezing foods in 14 
hours, against 7-8 hours by earlier methods. 
was first developed by Clarence Birdseye 
in the United States in 1929. In 1943 
Unilever obtained the rights to process and 
sell quick-frozen foods under the Birds Eye 
name in Britain; production of six items 
began in Yarmouth in 1946. Now the 
company sells forty items, including 
fruit, poultry, meat and pastries in addition 
to vegetables ; it is expected that more than 
64,000 shops will stock the company’s pro- 
ducts by the end of the year. Foods such 
as peas, broad beans and fish, in which the 
“ wastage” factor—the amount of inedible 
shells, bones and so forth accompanying 
the raw product—is 50 per cent or more 
are naturally the most popular with house- 
wives ; these items probably cost little more 
frozen than fresh. A lack of refrigeration 
in both homes and shops has hindered the 
growth of sales in the past, but this has 
become a smaller problem each year. 

Besides Birds Eye there are about half-a- 
dozen British companies of moderate size in 
the industry, including Eskimo, Smedley, 
Frood (a division of Lyons) and Fropax, 
as well as the Swedish firm, Findus ; there 
are also a large number—perhaps as many 
as one hundred—smaller companies, most 
of whom produce only one or two different 
“ speciality ” foods, such as chicken or meat 
pies or shell fish, which they sell through 
wholesalers, usually only in their own area. 


PACKAGING 


Sawdust and Tinsel 


HE Sixth International Packaging 

Exhibition, held last week and this 
at Olympia, gives a good indication of 
the continued steady growth and changing 
shape of this industry in Britain, rather than 
revealing any substantial or surprising 
technical or economic developments. The 
investment and annual turnover of the 
packaging industry are difficult even to esti- 
mate ; the number of exhibitors however has 
increased by half since the 1957 show, and 
the display of packaging materials, methods 
and machinery has grown—in area—at an 
even greater rate. Every branch of the in- 
dustry is represented, from heavy steel 
drums and giant corrugating machines to 
toothpaste tubes and pill-bottles (and pill- 
bottle capping machines); what is im- 
mediately noticeable about this year’s exhibi- 
tion is the increased emphasis on elaborate 
packages, for all kinds of goods, incorporat- 
ing some degree of point-of-sale advertising. 
This has naturally increased cost in many 
cases to the point where a talcum-powder 
can, for instance, may now cost three times 
as much as its contents ; there appears to be 
little indication, however, that demand for 
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An industrialist tells... 


How | looked 
the place 
over with a 
burglar’s eyes 


Some months ago, my brother’s house 
was burgled. Although he lost nothing, 
the thieves made a thorough mess of 
his wife’s bedroom. 

More recently still, a small fire broke 
out in the works. Nothing serious, but 
some work-tickets were burnt. And 
they caused more disruption than the 
fire itself. 

That set us thinking. One’s insur- 
ance takes care of stolen silver or 
burnt-out machinery, but it can’t cover 
effects like these. Multiply them to a 
larger scale fire or burglary, and you’re 
in trouble. 

So we took a hint from our insur- 
ancé people and sent for the Chubb 
Survey Service. And, my word, they 
showed us about twenty places where 
a burglar could enter blindfold. It was 
almost easier to open some of our safes 
illegally than with the keys! 

Chubb also went over our fire pre- 
cautions for documents and records, 
and they turned in a first-class report 
on the whole fire and burglary state of 
the firm. 

Since they make special equipment 
in that line for almost any purpose you 
can think of, we’re well protected now. 
But are you? A Chubb survey won’t 
cost anything . . . but, believe me, it 
stands to save you a lot. 


Write for a Chubb Survey to: 
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Every Monday a Sudan Airways viscount 831 (main- 
tained and crewed by Airwork) will fly from London to 
the Sudan. This is the only air service to cater 
specially for the Sudan. Passengers who wish to break 
their journey at Rome, Athens, or Cairo may do so* and 
continue their journey by the next plane at no extra cost. 
The return flight from Khartoum will be on Thursdays. 
VISCOUNT comfort .. . Rolls-Royce Speed. 

The latest Viscount—the 831—is larger, much faster and 
even more luxurious than its predecessors. In a perfectly 
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relaxed atmosphere, you can eat and drink, read and talk 
(nearly everyone on board will have a common interest in 
the Sudan) or simply sleep, lulled by the soothing hum of 
the four Rolls-Royce jet-prop engines. An unusual feature 
of this flight will be a Free Information Service on all 
matters relating to Sudanese business, political, and 
social life. This will be very helpful to newcomers and to 
those returning after a long leave of absence. If you have 
business in the Sudan, ask your travel agent about the 


new Blue Nile Viscount. 2 
* Subject to the approval of the Governments concerned. 


LoNDON ATHENS 






CAIRO 
KHARTOUM 


Ee. SUDAN AIRWAYS’ technical maintenance provided by Airwork, who are alse UK Managing Agents. 
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such containers is anything but increasing. 

Plastics continue to play an increasing 
role in packaging of all kinds. This is 
especially true in the case of food—where 
the majority of all goods bought are still not 
pre-packaged—and there is a wider range of 
plastic-wrapped frozen food (packaged by 
the manufacturer or processor, as distinct 
from the wrapping of fresh food done in 
supermarkets). 

In the field of rigid and semi-rigid con- 
tainers, plastics seem chiefly to have replaced 
glass, although in some cases they have taken 
the place of cardboard or even metal con- 
tainers. Polyethylene is the most widely used 
plastic, though both polystyrene and poly- 
vinyl chloride are becoming increasingly 
common. The growing use of plastics— 
with its corollary, the replacement of return- 
able containers by throw-away packages— 
clearly will become even more widespread in 
the future. So far there has been little men- 
tion of one potential problem which this 
trend poses—the difficulty of destroying 
plastic packaging materials, some of which 
resist all but the strongest acids and will only 
burn completely with great difficulty. 


WOOL & WOOL TEXTILES 


Advance Peters Out — 


22 latest advance in wool prices has 
quickly petered out. The new selling 
season opened strongly last month, with 
prices at the Australian auctions about 125 
per cent above the previous season’s close. 
But by the end of the first week prices had 
eased, and they finished about 10 per cent 
up. Since then the market has fluctuated 
within a narrow range, neither rising 
enough to encourage a big volume of buy- 
ing, nor falling enough to frighten buyers 
away. Nearly all the wool offered has been 
sold, and this week, with sales in Australia, 
South Africa and London, there was plenty 
to be had. Continental countries and Japan 
appear to have been the most prominent 
buyers, with Eastern Europe active at times 
and Bradford, normally the biggest buyer, 
content to bide its time. In Yorkshire, and 
to some extent on the Continent too, manu- 
factures are well sold forward and well 
covered with purchases of raw wool or pro- 
ducts, and so can afford to buy sparingly 
for some time. But people are never short 
of reasons for not buying, and “ ’tis the 
election,” Bradford says now, that is partly 
to blame. 

Whatever the result of the election, the 
British wool industry may feel kindly dis- 
posed towards Mr Macmillan for one piece 
of good news this week. After repeated 
British protests, and the Prime Minister’s 
personal plea to President Eisenhower 
during their recent appearance on televi- 
tion, the American government has 
announced that it will’ re-negotiate the 
tariff-quota on wool textiles. This restricts 
Imports of wool fabrics at normal rates of 
duty to five per cent of United States 
domestic production, and imposes a duty 
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of 45 per cent on imports in excess of it. 
This year the quota was set at only 133 
million lb and was filled on May 18. Britain 
argues that it discriminates against its 
speciality fabrics, because these must be 
delivered to meet the fashions of the 
season, whereas the “ bread-and-butter ” 
lines of Japan and other countries can be 
shipped at any time. But though the 
American government evidently thinks now 
that Britain has a case, it may be at least a 
year before a less objectionable form of pro- 
tection is adopted. 


CLIVE DISCOUNT 


Last of the Line 


Lo began on Friday in the 
1,200,000 £1 ordinary shares of Clive 
Discount Company, the youngest member 
of the Discount Market Association, and 
until the end of last month was the only 
remaining private discount company. David 
A. Bevan Simpson and Company, the 
brokers, have purchased 300,000 of the 
shares and have placed them privately at 
34s. The remaining shares have been made 
available to the market at 34s. 3d. a share. 
In line with other bill brokers, Clive Dis- 
count’s profits have recovered sharply from 
the 1956-57 setback ; from £64,000 before 
tax they shot up to £281,000 last year. 
In making comparisons with other discount 
houses, it should be remembered that many 
of these show only a portion of their profits 
in the shop window. 

Clive’s average profit before tax over the 
past eight years of £178,000 compares with 
an annual average of £87,000 in the period 
1949-54. The directors say that earnings 
since March 31st have been “ satisfactory,” 
but it is too early to give a reliable forecast 
for the whole of the current year. On the 
basis of the expected 10 per cent dividend 
the £1 ordinary shares at 34s. 3d. yield 5.8 
per cent—a higher yield than is offered by 
any of the other eleven discount houses. 
This company has still some way to go 
before it has built up a strong reserve 
position comparable to that of the other 
members of the discount market. 


RAW SUGAR 


Recovery at Last 


UGAR, a sickly commodity for most of 

this year, has recovered at last. Between 
January and July the spot price fell by a 
quarter to 2.55 cents a Ib ; since then it has 
been rising at an accelerating rate. This 
week it touched 3.17 cents a Ib, thus just re- 
entering the range set by the international 
sugar agreement. Several factors have helped 
to push prices up. Russia took some of the 
pressure off Cuba by buying 170,000 tons 
from that country, and the Sugar Council 
did its bit by letting exporters carry for- 
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ward into 1960 up to Io per cent of their 
current quotas. Then traders, particularly 
in the United States, started to pay more 
attention to the growing prospect of a 
smaller European beet crop this year. Finally 
buyers began to feel more confident about 
Cuba’s selling policy. 

Once begun, the recovery fed on itself. 
The volume of business has increased, 
especially this week. France alone has 
bought 250,000 tons of raw and refined 
sugar to offset the drop in home production; 
Japan has been buying again and Russia has 
taken up its option to buy another 40,000 
tons from Cuba at the attractive price of 
2.71 cents alb. By now Cuba may have less 
than 250,000 tons of its 1959 export quota 
to sell and by the end of the year should 
have no need to carry forward any sugar 
from its 1959 quota (though it will still have 
a large stock). The Sugar Council, after 
repeatedly protesting that world prices bore 
no relation to the real balance between 
supply and demand, must be delighted to 
see its view vindicated at last. 


AIR FARES 


The Next Cut 


IRLINES converging on Honolulu this 
weekend for their annual tug-of-war 
on fares have to decide whether the 20 per 
cent fare cut that has proved such an out- 
standing success on the North Atlantic is 
to be extended to other routes next spring— 
and if so, where. Since third-class fares 
were introduced on the North Atlantic in 
1958, all but eight airlines have ceased to 
fly tourist on this route. Not many passen- 
gers are prepared to pay £4 an inch for the 
five extra inches of legroom that makes up 
the only material difference between tourist 
and third-class standards. The long-range 
airlines have to balance the drop in revenue 
per head that would follow an extension of 
these third-class fares against their stimu- 
lating effect on traffic and the fact that 
under the “economy” label they can 
squeeze more passengers into the same 
space. 

The airlines’ anxiety to make the cut 
depends on whether they expect a big in- 
crease in capacity next year. Thus BOAC 
and the American airlines that pioneered 
the third-class cuts on the North Atlantic 
are going to press vigorously at Honolulu 
for their extension; BOAC in particular 
wants to introduce them on the African and 
Far Eastern services to employ aircraft, 
including Comets, that will be displaced 
from the North Atlantic by the arrival of 
the corporation’s Boeings. And hanging 
over the corporation, like the sword of 
Damocles, is the request submitted by the 
independent airlines last spring to run ser- 
vices to several points in Asia and Africa at 
fares 50 per cent lower than present tourist 
rates. Airlines with fewer empty seats to 
fill are expected to put up stiff opposition 
to the proposed fare cuts but may agree to 
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the decent burial of the token surcharge 
now imposed on jet flights over the North 
Atlantic. 

On short flights, and especially inside 
Europe, there is virtually no prospect of 
introducing third-class services this coming 
year. There is already little material differ- 
ence between the standard provided on 
tourist flights now, and that prescribed for 
the cheaper flights. Thus the airlines would 
have great difficulty in packing any more 
seats into their short and medium-range air- 
craft and the introduction of third-class 
flights, for which BEA is asking at Hono- 
lulu, means in effect a straight fare cut of 
20 per cent without any compensating 
increase in seats carried. Even BEA could 
not face an overall fare cut of this order and 
the corporation has, surprisingly, shown its 
hand in advance by describing the selective 
cuts on certain difficult routes for which it 
is prepared to settle. For such experienced 
poker players as BEA’s Honolulu delegates, 
these unusual tactics suggest a desire to keep 
fare reductions this year down to the mini- 
mum needed to encourage lagging traffic. 
Next summer should be a good one for 
bargain hunters. 


OFS DIVIDENDS 


Little Interest in Kaffirs 


T HE prolonged boom in the Kaffir market 
came to an end about three weeks 
ago. There is now very little activity in the 
_ London market nor, indeed, in Paris and the 
other Continental bourses. Even in the 
Cape interest has been sporadic and this 
week ir was largely confined to the finance 
houses. In London one reason for this is 
to be seen in the preference for industrial 
equities, which has been stimulated by hopes 
of a Conservative victory. The Kaffir mar- 
ket was so neglected that it did not really 
cheer up even though there were no dis- 
appointments and a number of agreeable 
surprises in the dividends announced by the 
OFS producers. Most of the increases 
had been discounted by the market, 
although, for example, St. Helena’s Is. od. 
was better than the expectation of Is. 6d. 


OFS DIVIDENDS 


Mar., Sept., Mar., Sept., 

1958 1958 1959-1959 
F.S. Geduld 5/-.. 2/- 3/- 3/6 4/6 
Pres. Brand 5/- .. 2/6 2/6 2/6 3/- 
Pres. Steyn 5/- .. 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
W. Holdings 5/-.. 3/- 4/- 3/6 5/- 
Welkom 5/-.... 3d. 3d. 3d. 3d. 
Harmony 5/-.... \/- \/- I/l'2 1/3 
St. Helena 10/-.. \/- i/i 1/3 1/9 
Blinkpoort 5/- .. 1/3 1/7! 2/- 2/4'2 


Among the leading mines, production at 
Western Holdings and Free State Geduld 
is consistently improving and President 
Brand (which has not yet reached its full 
tonnage) continues to make exceptional 
profits. But buying of Kaffir shares, which 
was not matched by big sales by the finance 
houses over the last twelve months or so, 
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has brought yields down to a point where 
they are no better than those offered by 
stocks which carry smaller political risks. A 
Labour victory at the polls would revive 
interest in the Kaffir market while a Con- 
servative victory might leave it still in the 
doldrums. 


RAW COTTON 


A Better Season 


eae growers are looking forward to 

a better season, 2nd they may well be 
right: it could hardly be worse than the one 
that ended on July 31st. Prices fell to the 
lowest levels for several years, with long- 
staple cotton suffering most of all. Con- 
sumption in Europe end Japan declined, 
though this was nearly offset by a rise in 
the United States. World exports dropped 
sharply, though here again some countries 
fared better than others. The United 
States was priced out of the market, its 
exports dropping by a half to only 2.8 mil- 
lion bales. But some exporters, particularly 
Mexico, Egypt and the Sudan, sold more 
cotton abroad, thus helping to maintain 
their earnings. As American exports 
sagged, buyers held off, anticipating an in- 
crease in the United States subsidy on raw 
cotton. An increase of 13 cents to 8 cents 
a lb was duly announced, though it did not 
take effect until August Ist. 

Before the season ended prices had re- 
covered some ground, and they have re- 
cently held steady. Consumption of cotton 
is now increasing, and importing countries 
are likely to build up stocks. Buyers no 
longer expect the American export subsidy 
to be increased further ; indeed many be- 
lieve that towards the end of the season it 
may be reduced. Prices on the Liverpool 
futures market illustrate this confidence. 
American middling inch cotton for Decem- 
ber-January delivery, which was quoted 
early this year at 18.6d. a lb, has since 
risen to 213d. a lb, and cotton for de- 
livery in May, 1960 commands a premium. 
Yet Liverpool is still below parity with the 
theoretical American minimum export price, 
mainly because some American shippers 
are still offering cotton below that mini- 
mum. 

But though the outlook is brighter, one 
cloud looms ahead. World output and con- 
sumption were in balance last season, so 
stocks remained low. This season Ameri- 
can farmers have been allowed to increase 
output, raising about 14} million bales, 
three million more than before. Output in 
other countries as a whole may decline, but 
not by enough to offset this increase. Even 
if United States exports rebound to five 
million bales, as officials now confidently 
predict, its carryover at the end of the 
season may rise by nearly a million bales 
to about 9; million. As no one expects 
American output to be cut back in 1960, it 
looks as if cotton is once more heading 
towards surplus. 
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WATER SUPPLIES 


The Long Hot Summer 


Lh there is substantial rainfall in 
the near future—in some cases within 
a few days—both domestic and industrial 
consumers in several areas in Britain will 
face a serious shortage of water. The two 
areas most seriously affected so far are 
Lancashire and North Devon; all water 
supplies to industry in several Lancashire 
towns have been cut. To date, only 15 of 
the 970 water undertakings in Britain have 
applied to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government for “ drought orders,” or 
emergency extensions of their statutory 
powers of controlling water supplies ; five of 
these applications have been granted, allow- 
ing ‘the authorities involved to reduce the 
amount of “compensation water ” that they 
normally supply to users downstream of 
their reservoirs. But several other under- 
takings have already notified the Minister 
that they are considering asking for emer- 
gency powers to deal with shortages ; and an 
even larger group have imposed stringent 
restrictions on consumers or sought help 
from neighbouring undertakings with water 
to spare. 

One of the greatest potential dangers to 
industry appears to be in the Tees Valley ; 
at Middlesbrough, both Dorman Long and 
ICI’s Wilton works face shutdowns if rain 
does not come soon. After October sth 
industries in the area will receive an allow- 
ance of ten per cent of their normal de- 
mands for plant maintenance, and it is 
expected that this will last until Novem- 
ber 13th ; after that, unless there is ample 
rain, there will be no water available for 
industry. Elsewhere in the North farmers 
and domestic users are beginning to feel 
the effects of the drought ; it is unlikely, 
however, that London will experience any 
shortage at all. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The World Bank has made its first loan 
for the development of nuclear power. 
It is lending $40 million to the Italian 
consortium building a nuclear power plant 
between Rome and Naples; fuel is to be 
obtained from the United States through 
Euratom. The total cost of the project is 
estimated at $66 million. 
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Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 970 
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Searching for the right answer 


Data processing con‘inues to play an increas- 
ingly important role in the conduct of modern 
business. Punched card equipment, electronic 
calculators and computers provide more business 
information in less time than any other form of 
office machinery. Users of these methods have 
always known most about their business soonest. 

The widened range of equipment of I-C:T, and its 
integrated technical development, is rapidly opening up 
new fields of application. Choice of 1-C-T equipment ranges 
through punched card machines using 21, 40, 80 and 160 


column cards—to small, medium and large electronic 


computers, employing combinations of punched cards, 
paper tapes and magnetic tapes. 

Determining the optimum method of employing data 
processing equipment is a highly skilled task. I-C-T staff 
are experienced in these matters; their knowledge and 
experience have proved valuable to enterprises of widely 
divergent character and size, from firms employing under 
20 people to corporations of international repute, local 
authorities and nationalised industries. They can help you. 

If you think your research, production, marketing or 
financial affairs are capable of improvement there are well 
established reasons for believing that the combination of 
1-C-T staff, equipment and training will provide you with 
the right answer. We suggest you get in touch with us. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS 
AND TABULATORS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 8080 

OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OVERSEAS 

ALL THE RESOURCES OF HOLLERITH AND POWERS-SAMAS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


POWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED 


A CREDITABLE PERFORMANCE IN FACE OF DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of Powell 
Duffryn Limited was held on September 16th 
in London, W1, Sir Henry Wilson Smith, KCB, 
_KBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In my Statement twelve months ago I empha- 
sised some of the difficulties which were likely 
to affect our 1958-59 results, and as the Accounts 
disclose trading profits in 1958-59, after depre- 
ciation but before tax, were £1,513,000, a 
reduction of £318,000 on the figures for the 
previous year. 


The Group’s net profit after tax is very much 
the same as in the year before (excluding last 
year’s special transfer of £150,000 from Taxa- 
tion Reserves)—£1,076,000 compared with 
£1,064,000 in 1957-58. 


Although there were certain special factors 
affecting particular companies in the Group 
the general background to the fall in trading 
profits is to be found in the unfavourable con- 
ditions which have affected coal and shipping 
activities throughout the year. Coal and 
shipping, taken together, still account for more 
than half of Group profits, so that we remain 
vitally concerned in their state of health. 


STEPHENSON CLARKE COMPANIES 


STEPHENSON CLARKE itself was much 
affected by the fall in seaborne coal tonnage 
and especially by the changing pattern of 
supplies for the electricity and gas industries. 


A number of our coal carrying ships that 
have reached the end of normal economic ser- 
vice have been disposed of and the Company 
is now equipped with a fleet that is generally 
of the most modern and efficient design, a 
factor of the greatest importance in times of 
highly competitive trading conditions. 


An event of major interest was provided by 
the first importation into this country of liquid 
methane for the Gas Industry, thus implement- 
ing plans laid and carried through by that 
industry in co-operation with American 
partners. The ship in question, the “ Methane 
Pioneer,” is being managed and operated, on 
behalf of its owners, by Stephenson Clarke. 


ASSOCIATED COAL AND WHARF 
COMPANIES LIMITED, in which the Group 
holds a controlling interest, once again had a 
good year. 


CORY BROTHERS’ COMPANIES 


The results of this part of the Group present 
a chequered pattern but do include some bright 
spots. 


Despite current difficulties, earnings from 
shipping activities—as agents, charterers and 
brokers—still produce a useful income for the 
Group. I have no doubt at all that, as and 
when there is an upward movement in shipping 
business and freights, this side of our business 
will once more forge ahead. 


Oil storage activities continue to develop 
satisfactorily. At home, the total operational 
tankage at Barry and Ipswich is now nearly 
240,000 tons and we are already probing possi- 


bilities for carrying still further the develop- 
ment of this side of our business. 


A year ago I mentioned the expansion of 
our agricultural equipment interests in South 
Wales. Further expansion has since taken 
place. In 1958, we purchased the agricultural 
machinery businesses of Moxhams (Newport) 
Limited and Western Motors Limited of Car- 
marthen. 1958 was a good year both for 
turnover and profit, and we look forward with 
confidence to even better results in the 
future. 


Our world-wide selling agency for inflatable 
life rafts and other products of Elliot Equipment 
Limited, a member of the P. B. Cow Group, 
was much affected by the shipping depression 


and, at home, by the unwillingness of the ° 


Government to press for the immediate imple- 
mentation of compulsory requirements for 
certain categories of ships. Even so, by now 
sales of Elliot life rafts, at home and abroad, by 
Cory Brothers have reached a substantial figure. 


After reviewing the group’s overseas interests, 
the statement continued: 


TIMBER COMPANIES 


The timber interests of the Group have been 
consolidated under PD TIMBER INDUS- 
TRIES LIMITED as a direct subsidiary of 
Powell Duffryn. A year ago, I said that 1957 
was not an easy year for the timber business. 
1958 was even more difficult. Yet our home 
Companies importing timber and our overseas 
Companies exporting timber, and more particu- 
larly PD Scandinavian Timber Company 
Limited, succeeded in making reasonable 
profits. 


At home, J. R. Gordon Limited, aided by a 
substantial reorganisation, has shown definite 
signs of improvement in its business. On the 
other hand, its principal investment—the insula- 
tion board mill at Queensferry, North Wales— 
has continued to be disappointing. We are now 
consistently producing a good quality and 
wide range of board. With the end of the credit 
squeeze and with many signs of a revival in 
building and constructional investment, I am 
hopeful that we are on the verge of better 
things. 

Shortly after the end of the financial year, we 
extended our home interest in the importation 
and sale of timber by the purchase of Meggitt 
& Jones Limited, a firm of high standing long 
established in South Wales. 


ENGINEERING COMPANIES 


That CAMBRIAN WAGON & ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY LIMITED failed to equal 
its record results of 1957-58 was entirely due to 
the policy and practice of the British Transport 
Commission. The repairing of railway wagons, 
at points other than the Commission’s own 
workshops, has been severely cut, and the build- 
ing of new wagons is almost at a standstill. 


Faced with the present situation Cambrian 
has accelerated its non-railway activities and to 
mark the alteration in the pattern of its trading 
its mame has been changed to “POWELL 
DUFFRYN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
LIMITED.” 
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POWELL DUFFRYN CARBON PRO. 
DUCTS has had an interesting and encouraging 
year on the preparatory stages of its programme 
for machining Nuclear Graphite. It has received 
new orders for work in connection with the 
atomic power programme in addition to the 
work already entrusted to it by the General 
Electric Company for the Hunterston Station in 
Scotland. These contracts will keep the Com- 
pany occupied well into 1961. 


_WEATHERFOIL HEATING SYSTEMS— 
pioneers in this country in Warm Air heating— 
has, since it became a member of the Powell 
Duffryn Group some years ago, greatly wilened 
its activities. ; 


RHYMNEY ENGINEERING LIMITED, 
owned jointly by International Combustion and 
Powell Duffryn, has found it difficult to expand 
its main business, which is with the National 
Coal Board. The current order book is, how- 
ever, in reasonable shape. 


POWELL DUFFRYN TECHNICAL SER- 
VICES LIMITED has maintained its high 
reputation both in this country and overseas. 


Commenting on the future, the statement 
concluded : 


The Group continues to possess great financial 
strength. The development and expansion of 
activities which are appropriate both to us as a 
Group and to the unfolding pattern of industrial 
and commercial progress remains the main plank 
of your Board’s policy and is well within our 
compass. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other business duly transacted. 


CREPS AND TRAPSA 


CREPS and its subsidiary TRAPSA, 
are issuing with the guarantee of their chief 
shareholders, Régie Autonome des Pétroles and 
Royal Dutch, a joint loan to finance the com- 
pletion of the construction work on the pipe-line 
and the exploitation of oil deposits discovered in 
the eastern part of the French Sahara. 


Taking into account the enormous difficulties 
caused by climatic conditions and the problems 
of transport and supplies in the remoter parts of 
the concessions, the achievements of CREPS 
constitute a record. The first oil to arrive at 
Edjeleh was on 6th January, 1956, i.e. two years 
after the beginning of- geological research in this 
sector. Since then, several other fields have 
been discovered, the main one being Zarzaitine; 
which will start to produce at the same time as 
the Edjeleh field. 


The reserves of petroleum which can be 
tapped are put at 150,000,000 tons and permit a 
forecast for 1961 of an annual output of 
8,000,000 tons which will be raised in 1962 and 
1963 to 10 and 12,000,000 tons respectively. 


More than half of the wells necessary for this 
production have already been sunk: 131 out of 
the total of 243 envisaged. 


TRAPSA has started work on the 24 in. pipe- 
line which, with a length of 780 km, will con- 
nect the field and port terminal. 


The work is expected to be finished by the 
summer of 1960 and 125,000 million francs will 
have been invested, of which nearly 50,000 
million will be for the pipe-line and the 
remainder divided almost equally between the 
expenses of exploration and development. 





THE 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


An enterprise firmly based 


in 1 two of the greatest markets of the 


} 


world the British Commonwealth 


pepsin 


and the Common Market Fe 


oT ay a ge 


Mr. John Oldham, O.B.E. 


N his Annual Statement for the year ended March 3lst, 1959, 
Mr. John Oldham, O.B.E., Chairman of Oldham & Son Ltd. - 


the battery, electrical, 


and mining equipment engineers, 


whose Annual General Meeting was held at Denton on September 
16th - reports that ‘“‘the year just ended has been characterised 
by a falling off in profits of the parent Company though our 
trading overseas has been substantially maintained’’. 

Net profit of the parent Company for the year, before taxation, 
was £53,833 (against £164,295). As against this, the aggregate net 
profits of the overseas and other subsidiary Companies amounted 
to £234,177 (against £247,297). Final dividend maintained at 10%. 


Board changes Mr. Oldham 
announces the retirement of Mr. 
S. J.Wrigglesworth,O.B.E., Deputy 
Managing Director, after 39 years’ 
service with the Company, and the 
appointment of Mr. Orlando 
Oldham, M.A.,M.B.A.,as Assistant 
Managing Director. ‘‘Mr. Orlando 
Oldham first joined the Company 
at bench level in 1947...I feel 
my son is well qualified to fulfil 
the responsibilities of Assistant 
Managing Director and to main- 
tain the traditions of the firm.” It 
is proposed that Mr. J. Dowse and 
Dr. C. D. J. Statham shall also be 
appointed to the Board. 


Results Mr. Oldham attributes 
the setback in profits to factors 
‘“‘which have coincided and have 
reduced - temporarily, I believe - 
the demand for the Company’s 
products in the home and export 
sections of the Mining Division 
and in the export section of the 
Battery Division’’. 


LDHA 





Mining Mr. Oldham says that 
“the present position of the 
Mining Industry is well known”’, 
but points out that ‘Mining is 
still one of the largest staple 
industries in the world. Out of its 
long experience... the Company 
is well qualified to adapt and 
develop that side of its business’’. 


Export business coming back 
Dealing with the reduction in the 
Company’s automobile battery 
exports - ‘always a highly com- 
petitive business’’. Mr. Oldham 
says that action being taken... 
‘“‘will, I believe with reasonable 
confidence, be instrumental in 
recapturing the business’’. 


Overseas Potentialities Mr. 
Oldham describes a round-the- 
world fact-finding tour which he 
made during the year, and reports 
that “I was once again most 
strongly impressed by the potenti- 
alities of these vigorous and 


thriving nations. I could not but 
be impressed and stimulated by 
the fact that the parent Company 
now heads an enterprise so firmly 
based in two of the greatest 
markets of the world - the British 
Commonwealth, and the Common 
Market. ... This I regard as a real 
and stimulating responsibility”’. 


Diversification by geography 
“It is by no means fortuitous that 
the overseas Companies have 
made so considerable a contribu- 
tion to the Group’s results at a 
time when in the Home Market 
we had new problems to face. It 
was indeed to meet exactly such 
eventualities as and when they 
might arise, that your Directors 
embarked 12 years ago upon a 
policy of investment and develop- 
ment abroad. Such a policy of 
diversification by geography, 
should in future play an increas- 
ing part in cushioning the results 
of the Group”’. 


‘The Future — Confidence 


Iregard the future with confidence 
. [have no doubt that with the 
right men in the right places, with 
excellent products tailored to 
modern needs and with the latest 
administrative, technical and 
production techniques to support 
them both, our enterprise will 
continue to move from strength 
to strength as it has done in its 
past 90-odd years of trading’’. 


AND SON LTD, DENTON, MANCHESTER 


France - South Africa - Central Africa - India- Australia 
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SALTS (SALTAIRE) LIMITED 


RECENT SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 


The Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Salts (Saltaire) Limited was held on September 
16th at Saltaire, The Right Honourable Lord 
Wilmot of Sélmeston, PC, JP, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his Statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1959: 


During the year under review we have been 
faced with many difficulties. Although the vari- 
ation in wool values has been narrowed through- 
out the year, the price continued to fall, and at 
March, 1959, showed a decrease of 15 per cent 
for both Botany and Crossbred wool compared 
with March, 1958. This caused a lack of confi- 
dence on the part of our consumers, who based 
their requirements on a short-term policy, 
resulting in our machinery not being fully 
employed. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Profit on Trading of the Group for the year 
ended March 31, 1959, amounts to £656,539. 
After charging £317,000 for Taxation, the Net 
Profit of the Group amounts to £355,220. 


Appropriations and Dividends.—The Board 
‘ recommends a final dividend of 343 per 
cent on the 7 per cent Non-Cumulative 
Preference Shares and a final dividend of 8 per 
cent on the Ordinary Shares. After charging 
also the Special Interim Dividend of 4 per cent 
on the Ordinary Shares for the preceding year 
there remains £66,386 to add to the amount to 
carry forward. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet—We have been 
advised that as your Company owns 75 per cent 
of the equity of Salts (Ireland) Limited of 
Tullamore, Co. Offaly, Ireland, it is technically 
a subsidiary although your Company does not 
have control. In these circumstances your Board 
consider that the accounts of Salts (Ireland) 
Limited should not be consolidated with those 
of the holding company and therefore a state- 
ment of the reserves and profits and losses attri- 
butable to the interests of the holding company 
is included in the Notes on the Accounts. 


Concentration—Your board decided on a 
policy of concentration, to enable the Group to 
attain greater efficiency in production. Under 
this policy, three mills have recently been closed 
and much of the machinery transferred to other 
mills, where it is now running. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In view of the present unsettled conditions 
throughout the world and the prohibition or re- 
striction of imports by foreign countries, it is 
perhaps unwise to forecast the future. Since the 
end of our financial year in March, there have, 
however, been signs of improvement. The ad- 
vance in the price of wool since the lowest point 
has created greater confidence on the part of our 
customers, with the result that our machinery 
will be employed for some months ahead and 


running overtime, and the later prospects are 
encouraging. 


Directors.—In October, 1958, a majority of 
the Ordinary Shares of your Company was 
acquired by Illingworth, Morris & Company 
Limited of Bradford, and on November 10, 1958, 
Mr G. R. Mackay and myself were appointed to 
the Board, and on December 17, 1958, Mr 
Maurice Ostrer joined us. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HANDLEY PAGE LIMITED 


FIFTY YEARS OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of Handley Page 
Ltd. was held on the 17th September in London. 
The following are extracts from the circulated 
review by Sir Frederick Handley Page: 


Fifty years after Handley Page Ltd— 
Britain’s oldest aircraft company—was formed, 
it finds itself in a unique position among the 
country’s aircraft constructors. With continued 
activity in our company’s factories, an increased 
labour force has been required, and to this end 
a nationwide recruiting campaign for skilled 
personnel has been undertaken. 

Production of our crescent-winged Victors 
for the Royal Air Force has been the primary 
activity of our Cricklewood and Radlett works. 
In service with Bomber Command squadrons, 
the Victor B1 is one of the principal instruments 
of Britain’s deterrent policy. It is the Victor Bl 
that is still the largest aeroplane in the world to 
have exceeded the speed of sound. In parallel 
production, in response to substantial orders 
placed some time ago, is the even more powerful 
and refined Victor B2. 

The private-venture Dart Herald—designed 
and produced at our subsidiary company’s 
Woodley works—has shown its sturdy qualities 
in a series of world-wide demonstrations. All 
were carried out to schedule, a tribute to the 
reliability of both the aircraft and its Rolls- 
Royce Dart engines. These tours so far have 
taken the Herald to the Middle East, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and through the Caribbean and 
the various countries of South America. The 
Herald’s quality has received official recognition 
by the placing of an order for these aircraft to 
operate on some of British European Airway’s 


NOTICE. 
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Scottish routes. Herald production is accord. 
ingly proceeding at Woodley. 

In addition to Victor and Herald construc. 
tion, our company has modified and recondi- 
tioned Hermes airliners for British independert 
operators and Hastings transports for the 
RAF. Under a new programme we are also 
converting Hastings for the training of RAF 
bomber crews. 

As to the future, our company’s research has 
been directed not only into the supersonic 
sphere but also towards the practical produc- 
tion of laminar-flow aircraft. 

In conjunction with several other British con- 
structors and establishments, we have investi- 
gated designs for supersonic airliners. A report 
containing our conclusions and recommendations 
is now with the Ministry of Supply. 


Our research over the past years has shown 
that laminar-flow airliners will give hitherto 
unrealisable increases in range and load-carrying 
capacity with corresponding reductions in 
operating cost and noise. 

These laminar-flow techniques are embodied 
in the H.P.113, a small jetliner for the transport 
of executives over very long distances at high 
speed. A comparison between this aircraft in 
conventional and laminarised forms shows to 
good advantage the substantial range benefit 
from the elimination of a turbulent boundary- 
layer airflow. It increases the maximum range 
from 3,800 to over 6,300 miles. 


Our newly-formed commercial division—an 
insurance against possible future vicissitudes— 
has shown that our company’s technological 
and engineering talents may be directed into 
rewarding channels if the demands upon its 
aircraft-producing capacity become fewer than 
at present. 


PROPOSED MERGER 


OF 


UNITED CORPORATIONS LIMITED 


(incorporated under the Companies Act, Canada, on 6th May, 1933), 


AND 


LONDON CANADIAN INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


(incorporated under the Quebec Companies Act on 8th May, 1928). 


Particulars of the above proposed merger were mailed to Shareholders of all classes 
of stock of both corporations affected thereby under date of 31st August, 1959. The 
relevant material includes notices of meetings, to be held in Montreal, and relative proxy 


forms. 


The proposals require the approval of not less than three fourths of United 


Corporations Class “B* shares, not less than two thirds of United Corporations Class 
“A” shares, and not less than three fourths of each class of London Canadian Invest- 
ment Corporation share capital represented and voted at such meetings. 


Meetings of both Class “A” and Class “B” shareholders of United Corporations 
Limited, will be held on 14th October, 1959, and meetings of shareholders of all classes 
of London Canadian Investment Corporation on 15th October, 1959. 


The proposals are recommended by the directors of the respective corporations. 
Particular attention is drawn to the fact that certain meetings of London Canadian Invest- 
ment Corporation require at least a majority of the relative issued share capital to be 
represented at the respective meetings. In the circumstances it is important that the 


relative proxy forms are completed and mailed promptly. 


They may be lodged c/o 


Montreal Trust Company, at 67, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, as well as at 511, Place 
d’Armes, Montreal, Canada. To ensure arrival in Montreal in time for the meetings 
proxies should be lodged in London as soon as possible. 





Additional copies of the material may be obtained from Montreal Trust Company, 


67, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


VENESTA LIMITED 


As notified in the Annual Report for the 
year ended June 30, 1958, the Company’s 
current financial period is for 18 months to 
December 31, 1959. 


The Directors have declared a second 
interim dividend of 12 per cent, making 15 
per cent for the twelve months ended June 
30, 1959. They are expecting to make a final 


payment of 7} per cent in respect of the last | 


six months of the 18 months’ period. 


The net profit before tax shown by interim 
accounts for the twelve months ended June 
30, 1959, was £825,000 compared with 
£583,092 for the year ended June 30, 1958. 
With the exception of an increase of approxi- 
mately £100,000 in fixed assets, the Balance 
Sheet at June 30, 1959, was not materially 
different from that published for the pre- 
vious year. Without taking into considera- 
tion the plans outlined in the succeeding 
paragraphs, profits are currently running at 
a rate of about £1 million per annum. In 
addition, changes in the accounting dates of 
overseas subsidiaries will bring into the 18 
months’ period non-recurring profits of about 
£150,000. 


Following the Group reorganisation 
referred to in the Chairman’s statement last 
year, it is proposed to reconstruct Venesta as 
a holding company carrying on _ business 
through operating subsidiaries. 


One of these subsidiaries will take over the 
whole of the Company’s foil business in the 
United Kingdom, India and Ceylon. Nego- 
tiations have been taking place with Reynolds 
TI Aluminium Ltd as a result of which 
they have signified their intention of making 
an offer to acquire the whole of the share 
capital of this new foil subsidiary for £5 
million. The Directors of Venesta Ltd pro- 
pose to accept this offer, subject to the con- 
sent of the debenture stockholders. They 
have thought it right to make their acceptance 
subject also to confirmation by the share- 
holders in General Meeting. 


It will be part of any agreement between 
Reynolds TI Aluminium and Venesta that 
the conditions of employment of any Venesta 
management, staff and other employees in the 
United Kingdom and abroad who transfer 
their services will be fully maintained. 


In reaching their decision to sell the foil 
business the Directors of Venesta were mind- 
ful that it is natural for the primary 
aluminium producers to wish to ensure an 
outlet for their production by closer control 
of the separate units of the foil industry. The 


United Kingdom is the only major alumi- 
nium consuming country in which most of 
the foil industry is not owned or controlled 
by primary producers. 


The Directors believe that the foil industry 
will share fully in the prospective growth of 
flexible packaging, but in view of the world 
alignment of aluminium interests that is 
rapidly taking place, they are of the opinion 
that the full benefits can best be obtained by 
integration with a primary producer. 


Throughout the negotiations the Directors 
have been advised by Mr Henry Benson of 
Cooper Brothers and Company. 


Work is continuing on matters of detail and 
to satisfy legal and accounting requirements. 
This will take some weeks to complete, after 
which a full statement will be circulated to 
the shareholders calling the necessary meet- 
ings and outlining the Directors’ p!ans for the 
future of the Company. 


Tube Investments Ltd. and Reynolds 
International Inc, who together hold approxi- 
mately 26 per cent of the ordinary capital of 
Venesta, have agreed with the Directors of 
Venesta not to exercise voting rights in 
respect of these holdings on the resolution 
approving the sale and that in due course, 
after all the arrangements have been com- 
pleted, these holdings will be disposed of 
under arrangements to be agreed with 
Venesta. 


The Directors’ plans will include the pay- 
ment to Ordinary shareholders of 20s. per 
share tax free. 


The net assets involved in the sale of the 
foil operations are approximately 60 per cent 
of the consolidated net assets of Venesta and 
produce approximately 50 per cent of the 
consolidated net profits. The remaining 
business of Venesta will comprise plywood 
and tea chest trading and the manufacture 
of collapsible tubes, metal-faced plywood and 
containers in the United Kingdom and ply- 
wood manufacture in France and Finland. 


After providing the management for the 
foil operations, Venesta will have a full 
management structure with a seasoned team 
of executives and staff. These will be 
required for the direction of the continuing 
business but will have the capacity to manage 
other substantial operations at home and 
overseas. It is planned to use this capacity, 
and the material resources of cash and un- 
issued shares, in the acquisition and estab- 
lishment of other industrial enterprises. 


S. A. Fretp, Chairman 
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VOKES LIMITED 


(Specialists in Filtration & Silencing 
Equipment and other Specialised 
Engineering Products) 


INCREASED GROUP SALES 


The Twenty-Second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Vokes Limited was held on September 
16th at the Albion Hotel, Woking, Sir Ian 
Stewart Richardson, Bt. (Chairman of the 
Company), presiding. 


In his statement covering the nine months 
trading period to 3lst March, 1959, circulated 
to the Members, the Chairman made the fol- 
lowing comments: 


An important matter was the change in the 
accounting date, thus releasing those UK 
Companies in the Group from maintaining a 
Reserve for Future Income Tax equivalent to 
twenty-one months’ taxation, based on twelve 
months’ profits of the financial year and nine 
months’ profits of the previous year. The 
Future Tax Reserve is therefore now confined 
to tax on twelve months’ profits on one finan- 
cial year. 


RESULTS 


Considering the difference in trading periods, 
Group profits before taxation for nine months 
are slightly lower than for the preceding twelve 
months, although total Group sales, excluding 
inter-Company transactions, increased. Nett 
Profits after taxation are higher, but are not 
comparable with those of the previous period 
owing to the Tax Reserve adjustments arising 
from the change in the accounting date. Mone- 
tary restrictions in late 1957 and the fall in 
commodity prices, which affected many of the 
Group’s important customers, together with a 
wage award which was absorbed by the Com- 
pany, contributed to the reduced profits. 


Whilst certain “soft spots” exist the parent 
Company and most Members of the Group 
are working to full capacity. The payment of 
a final dividend, with the interim dividend 
already paid, gives shareholders a total distri- 
bution for the nine months, equivalent to that 
paid for the preceding twelve months. The 
final dividend is on the Ordinary Share Capital 
as doubled by the capitalisation issue made on 
22nd May last. 

Profit margins are likely to diminish further 
owing to many branches of industry meeting 
increased competition at home and abroad par- 
ticularly in the Common Market countries. 
This can only be countered by continuing to 
give every priority to design and development 
of new products, to improved methods of pro- 
duction, to lower costs, and to higher quality. 


Due appreciation was paid to all concerned 
for the good team spirit which is responsible 
for the Group’s growth and success. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


a 


Subscriptions to many countries can be 


Sent either by direct second-class airmail — aa 

or in bulk by air freight for onward 

Posting from centra! distribution points. Ceylon....... 
irmail is invariably more expensive but China........ 

Usually quicker by about 24/48 hours. _ Africa .. 
here only one service is shown this is cen ete 
cause the alternative is either not Ghana....... 






AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 
22, Ryder St., London, S.W.1! 

Airmail Air Freight Airmail 
be £10 6s. _ Hongkong...... - 
eee _ $25 er £9 Os. 

or £9 Indonesia. £9 Os. 

sd £9 _ Iran, Iraq.. £7 15s. 
an £10 6s _ Israel .... ‘é £7 15s 
—e £9 Os £7 10s ere £10 6s 
wee £7 I5s _ PEPER ccccccsce £7 15s. 
or £6 Os —_ Lebanon ....... £7 15s 
os £9 Os £6 10s POs. ccaccee £9 Os 
£5 Os — New Zealand.. £10 6s 


awailable or not recommended. 


Gibraltar, Malta. 





Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
£8 15s. Nigerte .ccsccee £9 Os. £6 10s. 
£7 10s Peteths ca sccee £9 Os — 

—_ Philippines ..... £10 6s. —_ 
— Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os — 
— oO ere £9 Os £7 10s. 
_ S. America ..... £9 Os — 
—_ WO ec civdaus £7 \5s £6 15s. 
_ RAGA, ecccccena = $25 
—_ or £9 
— West Indies .... £9 Os. os 


ee 
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THE RANK ORGANISATION 


P ROFITS earned by the Rank Organisation 

should be higher in the current finan- 
cial year than the £4 million earned in the 
year which ended on June 27th. First, the 
losses on film production and distribution 
are likely to be still further reduced, because 
the production programme has again been 
trimmed and because the terminal loss which 
arose on the closing down of the distribu- 
tion organisation in the United States (after 
it had been running for only eighteen 
months) will not occur again. Secondly, the 
Organisation should begin to earn a divi- 
dend on its interest in Southern Television 
which Lord Rank describes as “a highly 
profitable investment ” even though its earn- 
ing capacity does not compare with that of 
the major commercial stations. Thirdly, the 
closing down of unprofitable cinemas will 
be carried yet another stage further, the 
preblem for the directors being not the 
decision to close the cinema but to find a 
buyer for it or its site (especially in suburban 
areas). 

Cinema attendances, having fallen last 
year to 755 million are expected to fall to 
625 million this year and Lord Rank sees 
“no indication as yet that this decline has 
been arrested.” His deputy chairman and 
managing director, Mr John Davis, has had 
to revise his earlier prediction that atten- 
dances would level off around the 600 
million mark. The decline in profits from 
cinema exhibition may therefore be momen- 
tarily arrested by the closing of cinemas but 
the trend cannot be reversed for good. This 
is why the Rank Organisation is trimming its 
interests in the film industry radically and 
why it is concentrating its attention on other 
fields of entertainment. Over the last five 
years 35 per cent of its profits have been 
earned by its manufacturing companies and 
by activities outside the cinemas, and Lord 
Rank believes that “ it will not be too long 
before profits from non-cinema interests 
exceed those from the cinema activities.” 
Quite how long a period he has in mind is 
not clear but it will take at least three or four 
years before its interests in gramophone 
records (which made a loss in 1958-59) and 
in relay and rental television can possibly 


produce a worthwhile return. The dance 
halls and studios which the Organisation 
now runs are already earnings profits and its 
venture in Xerography is, apparently, break- 
ing even at the moment. The emphasis in 
the manufacturing division (which, partly 
because it includes the radio and television 
manufacturing business of Bush Radio, has 
always been profitable and which contri- 
buted about £300,000 to the increase of 
£1,000,000 in profits in 1958-59) is being 
shifted away from the making of equipment 
for the film industry towards wider markets. 

The yield of 4.4 per cent offered by the 
5s. shares in the Rank Organisation now 
standing at 11s. 33d. is slender, especially as 
the 10 per cent dividend was not covered 
by earnings but was effectively paid out of 
tax provisions written back (reflecting 
cautious accounting in the past) and out of 
the small profit made on the sale of cinemas 
(which had been heavily written down in 
the books). The yield, in fact, is assuming 
that the Organisation will be able to cut its 
commitments in the film industry in step 
with the decline in attendances and at the 
same time replace them with profitable in- 
vestments in other forms of entertainment. 
The Organisation has certainly taken some 
steps along this road but it has not finished 
its journey yet. 


NEW EUROPEAN AND 
GENERAL INVESTMENT TRUST 


EW European and General Investment 
Trust launched last May by M. 
Samuel, the merchant bankers, in order to 
give investors an opportunity to widen their 
interests in European equities, is to make a 
call of 5s. a share on each of its £1 shares. 
The proceeds of the original application 
money (10s. a share) have now been in- 
vested and until December, when the §s. 
call is due, the trust managers will finance 
any investments by borrowing from the 
banks. The authorised capital of the trust 
is £3 million and so far most of its shares 
have been placed with British investment 
trusts and insurance companies. The trust’s 
investments were valued on September Ist 
and showed an appreciation of some 12 per 
cent over their book value—the greatest 


EARNINGS WITHIN THE RANK ORGANISATION 








(£000’s) 

| 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Exhibition in Britain ..............0200 | 3,454 2519 | 2,529 2,059 2,403 
Se 325 225 444 347 439 
Production and distribution.............. 745 925 719 Dr. 1,264 Dr. 875 
PONE col stneeatack cans skhoubun | “269 2,052 1,504 1,117 1,402 
Studies and laboratories .............00- 303 399 347 443 473 
PRNONE Santas sunda% og <sceuaen ses | 407 255 278 291 246 
Total profits after depreciation ....... | 7,393 6,375 | 5,821 2,993 
WEENIE s.5cs sks Sch stone ase shee 786 839 913 1,212 1,103 
RE rer Erte rer err toe | 3,654 3,433 | +3435 1,558 1,788 
SOLS GNEDEONNS: 5.5. 6.asi:s 000 op oc d0aweder 1,625 1,241 | 1,035 466 1,028 
NL on ks Vena saapease danse cele 1,328 861 | 738 Dr. 243 169 
Nonsrecurring Credits... .......0<0000%0 307 422 630 439 183 














increase being recorded in West German 
equities. Most of the investments so fa 
made have been in common market coup. 
tries, but the directors are also interested 


~ in investing in companies in the proposed 


European Free Trade Association. The 
first signs of this interest can be discerned 
in the holding of 1,150 “B” shares jn 
Electrolux of Sweden. 


COTTON RESULTS 


>= in the cotton textile industry are 
still falling. But in recent months the 
prices of cotton textile shares have been 
rising in anticipation of the aid which the 
Government has now given to the industry, 
Calico Printers has maintained its total 
ordinary dividend at 22} per cent for the 
year to June 30th, even though this payment 
is not covered by earnings. Perhaps as a 
warning to shareholders the directors have 
changed the character of the distribution, 
raising the bonus element in it from 12! 
to 15 per cent and reducing the actual divi- 
dend to 73 per cent. Royalty earnings on 
the “Terylene” patents (which in July 
were extended for another five years) have 
risen from £300,000 to £418,000, but the 
consolidated net income has fallen from 
£643,673 to £223,430. Clearly the low 
level of activity in commission printing and 
merchanting throughout much of the finan- 
cial year offset the increase in the group’s 
royalty income. The £1 ordinary shares 
at 47s. 9d. yield 9.4 per cent. 

The £1 ordinary shares of Tootal, on the 
other hand, still yield under 6 per cent at 
their current price of 27s., even in the 
face of the disappointing preliminary results 
for the year to June 30th. Though the tax 
charge has come down from £191,522 to 
£133,609 the group’s net profits have fallen 
sharply, from £252,205 to £185,685. The 
maintained dividend of 73 per cent is thus 
barely covered by earnings. The Tootal 
shares have been active since the announce- 
ment of the possible merger with William 
Hollins, but the present price puts a big 
discount on the prospects of the merger, 
on the possibilities of diversification outside 
the cotton industry and on hopes that the 
industry will be stronger once the tt 
organisation schemes within it have been 
carried through. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
ENGINEERING 


ee of Associated British 
Engineering will find the full repot 
for the year ended March 31, 1959 eve 
more depressing than its predecessor. 4 
group made a trading loss of £98,823, com 
pared with a net profit after tax of £63.73) 
(which included some £30,000 of pit 
acquisition profits of the two McKay con 
panies acquired during 1957-58): 
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transfer from reserves of £310,000 and 
an estimated tax relief of £61,000 on promo- 
tion and development expenditure relating 
to the group’s free piston engine project 
have been brought into the final net sur- 
plus so that after paying £17,250 in pre- 
ference dividends the balance carried for- 
ward has been increased from £83,305 to 
£194,059. In 1957-58, an interim dividend 
of 24 per cent was paid but no ordinary 
dividend has been declared for 1958-59. 


Mr Lawrence Robson, the chairman, 
now details the reasons for the failure of the 
group to arrest the declining trend in 
earnings. First, Henry Meadows, the 
principal subsidiary in the automotive ahd 
industrial section, is still suffering from 
the cessation of orders by the Ministry of 
Supply for power generating plant. This 
left the company for the first time in 20 
years without a Government contract and 
0 far all efforts to secure civil orders to 
keep the plant working to full capacity 
have been unsuccessful. Secondly, the 
consolidated trading loss includes a ter- 
minal loss of £49,000 incurred by the sub- 
sidiary, H. Widdop, following the closing 
down of its works at Keighley. Finally, 
the difficulties of the shipbuilding industry 
have led to sharper competition and smaller 
profit margins in the manufacture of 
marine engines. 


The §s. ordinary shares now stand at 
3s. 43d. Mr Robson says he is “heartened” 
by the fact that General Motors and 
Chrysler Dodge are to install Meadows 
engines in the trucks they make in India. 
But this is certainly one swallow which 
does make a summer. Mr Robson’s fur- 
ther comment that, if further efforts to ob- 
tin orders for the group’s automotive and 
diesel engines are unsuccessful, the 
directors will be prepared to face the major 
problems of reorganisation, is welcome— 
but that statement suggests that ABE’s 
troubles are deep-seated ones. 


FURNESS, WITHY 


R FRANK CHARLTON, the chairman of 

Furness, Withy, says in his annual 
statement that “the depressed state of the 
shipping industry shows little prospect of 
any early improvement.” It is something 
that the results in the first quarter of the 
current financial year have been maintained 
at the previous year’s level. In 1958-59 
Furness, Withy’s earnings did not suffer as 
much as might have been expected. Net 
Profits actually rose from £1,453,243 to 
£1,535,750, thanks to a reduction in the 
tax charge from £700,000 to £417,600, 
reflecting investment allowances on the 
group’s £14 million building programme. 
As a member of the Liner Conferences, the 
group has escaped from the very worst 
knocks of the shipping slump. But Mr 
Charlton refers to the “continued and sub- 
stantial increase in operating costs in this 
country and other parts of the world, which 


it Is not possible to match by increased 
farnings.”” 
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The group’s New York—Bermuda 
service has done well, but the rise in operat- 
ing costs has narrowed margins. On the 
Pacific coast routes earnings have been 
maintained despite rising wage rates (which 
are being steadily pushed up by the 
American longshoremen’s union). In the 
Mediterranean, the earnings of the Prince 
Line—one of the group’s principal sub- 
sidiaries—have been aftected by political 
disturbances and for the first time in many 
years this company has paid no dividend 
to the parent. The group’s aircraft sub- 
sidiary, Airwork, is still expanding, acquir- 
ing during the year two aircraft companies 
and adding three Vickers Viscounts and two 
Bristol Britannias to its air fleet. Whether 
the recent rally in some shipping shares, 
with Furness, Withy’s £1 ordinary units at 
38s. 3d. now yielding 5.1 per cent, com- 
pared with 6.1 per cent a month ago, has 
any really strong base must be doubted. But 
shareholders in Furness, Withy and those 
investors who look for a strong asset backing 
to the equity will welcome the chairman’s 
remark that the Board is giving “ careful 
consideration” to suggestions that the 
group’s accounts should be made more 
informative. 


EASTWOODS 


HE revival in the building trade which 

got under way in the Spring seems to 
have come too late to encourage the direc- 
tors of Eastwoods (which makes bricks, 
cement and tiles), to restore the ordinary 
dividend to 173 per cent from which it was 
cut to 1§ per cent in 1957-58. In that year 
the credit squeeze and the Government’s 
revision of the airfield building programme 
caused the first setback in the group’s earn- 
ings for some years and in 1958-59 the direc- 
tors say that certain of the company’s works 
were still operating somewhat below capa- 
city. But turnover reached a new record 
and the group’s trading profits rose from 
£972,480 to £1,078,501 ; a slightly higher 
tax charge of £344,605 (against £338,744) 
left a net profit of £286,990, compared with 
£183,369. Shareholders will note that the 
maintained dividend of 15 per cent (which 
was barely covered by earnings in 1957-58) 
is now covered 13 times. The £1 ordinary 
units at 58s. yield 5.2 per cent. 


DE BEERS 


HE long-awaited increase in the divi- 

dend payment by De Beers Consoli- 
dated has come at a time of substantially 
higher dividends from the Free State gold 
producers, in which De Beers has a big 
stake. For the last eight years De Beers 
has paid ros. a year on its §s. deferred 
shares. Now the interim payment has been 
raised from 4s to 5s. and there have been 
estimates in the stock market of a final pay- 
ment of up to 7s., which would make the 
total for the year 12s. The higher income 
from the Free State mines, coupled with 
record :sales of diamonds this year, have 
been the base for these hopes. On a divi- 
dend of 12s. the yield on the §s. shares at 
175s. would be 6.9 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 

FIRST DEALINGS : Sept. 2 Sept. 16 Sept. 30 

LAST DEALINGS: Sept. 15 Sept. 29 Oct. 13 

ACCOUNT DAY: Sept. 22 Oct. 6 Oct. 20 





i the end of the account on Tuesday 
markets were moving rather cautiously. 
Industrial equities were irregular and began 
to slip from their peaks reached during the 
boomlet set off last week by the announce- 
ment of the election date. End-account 
profit-taking (especially in steel shares), the 
persistent rise in US interest rates and the 
continued setback on Wall Street, combined 
to outweigh confidence in the market of a 
Conservative victory at the polls. But with 
the opening of the new account on Wednes- 
day after the latest public opinion poll 
had predicted a Conservative victory most 
prices improved and there was a fair 
amount of investment buying by institu- 
tions. But business was not on a large scale 
over the week. The Economist indicator 
fell 0.8 to 292.3. Gilt-edged stocks shared 
in the general rally on Wednesday but over 
the week most of them still showed net 
losses. 33 per cent War Loan fell } to 65. 
But high coupon short dated stocks were in 
demand with 43 per cent Conversion (1964) 
rising from 9933 to 99%. 

The weakest section of the market was in 
Canadian bank shares where the fall on Wall 
Street and the Canadian government’s credit 
squeeze seem to have induced most investors 
to cut their losses. National Bank of 
Canada declined £3 to £28} and Bank of 
Montreal closed £17 down at £19;'5. 

In industrial equities the most volatile 
section has been the steel section. The latest 
opinion poll helped most steel shares to close 
above their worst on Wednesday with 
Colvilles improving Is. to 39s. 43d. and 
Dorman Long gaining 1s. 13d. to 37s. 
Exceptionally, Steel Company of Wales fell 
from 34s. 6d. to 33s. 9d. and, despite quite 
heavy buying from the United States, John 
Summers showed a net loss of 13d. at 
43s. 73d. In motors, the weakness on Wall 
Street caused some selling of Ford and after 
touching 77s. on Tuesday the shares finally 
closed 73d. down at 78s. 43d. 

On Monday dealings began in the pro- 
perty share market in Mr Clore’s City and 
Central Investments The §s. shares were 
issued at 25s. and opened in the market at 
28s. 6d., and later touched 28s. 9d; but on 
Wednesday profit-taking put them back 
again to 28s. 6d. The property share 
market, however, was disturbed on Wednes- 
day by rumours about the companies with 
which Mr Jasper is associated. Textile 
shares were active, but despite the main- 
tained dividend Tootals fell 1s. 6d. to 27s. ; 
Calico Printers which also announced an 
unchanged dividend closed 9d. down at 
47s. 9d. Oil shares were affected by the 
fall on Wall Street: Shell declined 1s. 3d. 
to 145s., Burmah fell 8s. 6d. to 43s. 6d. 
and BP closed 3s. down at §2s. 
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Am. V 
Anaconda 
Beth. Steel 





Ath. Topeka..... 
Can. Pacific 
Pennsylvania .... 
Union Pacific.... 
Amer. Electric... 
Am, Tei. & Tel... 
Cons. Edison .. 
Int. Tel. & Tel... 
Standard Gas.... 
United Corpn... 

Western Union. 

PR. 0 008se0e . 
Aluminium. . 
Amer. Can. . 
Am. Smelting 
iscose .... 


* Ex dividend. + Tax free. 
dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. 
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_NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 
















‘Sept. Sept. Sept. 

: ra 

263, | Boeing......... 323g | 31'4 

265g | Celanese ....... 275g | 274 

1634 | Chrysler .......| 655g | 65! 
31'4 | Col. Palmolive ..| 37!2 | 37 

49 463, | Crown Zeller... | 57 543, 
77'4 | 763g | Distillers Seag. .. | 33 32 
62'g | 607g | Douglas........ 483, | 46 
3134 | 32'4 | Du Pont........ 49 

#, 45, | East. Kodak..... 8734 | 895, 
8!, | 8l4 | Ford Motor..... 797, | 80 
38 377g | Gen. Electric....| 773g | 77 

107 }107', | General Foods .. | 96 95!5 

323g | 3234 | General Motors . | 543, | 54!, 

427, | 43 Goodyear ...... |129 128!5 

41! 17423, | Gulf Oil........ 109 1085, 
463, | 441, |Heinz....... ...| BIg | 77 

64'4 | 605, | Int. Bus. Mach... ./406  /409!, 

553, | 56'4 | int. Harvester... | 505g | 485, 


t Assumed average life 9 years. 





, Price Price, | 
Prices, 1959 BRITISH FUNDS Sept Sept. 
High GUARANTEED STOCKS 1959 | 1959 
So: &. £ 
10034, War Loan 3% ......-6+- 1955-59 | 99/19/4 a 3461 38 
—_— War Loan 3% Assented Conv. 4!2% | 9934 2 15 10 4 
ame War Loan 3% Assented Treas’y5% | 97716 ari 337 5 | 
973, Funding 2'5% ......+++-1956-61 | 971932 ai3 0313068 
993, Exchequer 2%...++eeeee+++1960 La 991335} 2 9 10 3 
10031 Exchequer 35%......+.222-.1960 | 9956] 99339 116 1 | 3 
101 !139 Conversion 419% ..+s0++---1962 | 100!4 1007 2910 4 I 
96332 Exchequer 307 Seem ‘ow "1962-63 95% 16 g5it° 3 07 6 
9353 Exchequer 22% ..... 1. 1963-64 | 92!53.| 9718,,| 3 41 | 4 51 
1013, Conversion 434%......++ «+ +1963 | 100716 toot 247 4 4:30:9 
100716 Conversion 412%. ....++++--1964 | 992132 | 997, 2 12 10 4 
921516 Savings Bonds 3%.......1955-65 | 991 90! 31445] 4 
851346 Funding 3%...... 11t1111959-69 | gigs | agahe] 31811 | 5 
93! Funding 4%.....++. see 1960-90 | 941, 1516 218 7 4 
8376 Savings Bonds 3%..... ..1960-70 | 813g | 84 | 319 6 | 5 51 
86 Savings Bonds 2/7 OM ce 1964-67 | 841, | 846 | 45 1 : | 
77346 Savings Bonds 37% °. wee 1965-75 | 75% | 75716 3 18 11 3 
105! 16 Exchequer 5'2%...... 22 1966 | 103* 103 217 3 
863, Funding 3%.......++++-1966-68 | 843, 843, 319 6} 5 
98'g Victory 4%....... eveee1920-76 | 95lg 95l, 7 or oe 
8913, Conversion 3!y%......000+-1969 | 87!3¢] 87136) 31311 | 5 3 
101746 Conversion 5! fos venstupeslOrs Oly, | 3 31 5 5 
7934 Treasury 3! rh. 1977-80 | 78!, 783,;, | 3 13 11 5 6 
79g ph Treasury 3!3%. ... 1979-81 | 77g 77 3146] 5 61 
10415 Funding 5'5% .......... 1982-84 | 103!4 | 103, | 3 43 | 5 6 
68!4 Redemption 3% .......- 1986-96 | 647,* | 645% | 311 3 | 5 2 
9B, Treasury 5% ..scscecese 1986-89 | 977,,.*| 974* | 3 3 7] 5 21 
Tig Funding 3'5% ........ 1999-2004 | 7Il4 7i lg ae 4. 1 oS 
757 16 | Console 4%... after Feb, 1957 | 73'5 | 72% | 3 7 6 | 510 
68516 War Loan 3!,% after 1952} 6531, | 656 | 3 6 7 | 5 9 
6B! lig Conv. 3!2%......after Apr. 1961 | 6436 | 6416*/ 3 610 | 5 9 
60 Treasury 3% .....after Apr. 1966 | 56* 5554* | 3. 6 O 5 7 
535g Gem BK, «5 osis casasapsasens 5114* | 539 | 219 6 | 417 
5ilg Treasury 2!,%...after Apr. 1975 | 4734* | 475g* | 3 4 3 5 34 
96! 16 British Electric 412%..... 1967-69 | 9415,,| 95 3.7 3.1.44 
80316 British Electric 3% ...... 1968-73 | 777,* | 77%* | 319 2] 5 6 
767 British Electric 3% ...... 1974-77 | 7453* | 74%6 | 317 0 | 5 41 
901516 British Electric 414%..... 1974-79 | 877,* | 8713.4 3 S811 | 5 4 
805, British Electric 3'3%.....1976-79 | 79!4 793.6 | 313 4] 5 5 
90716 British Gas 4%..........1969-72 | 885, | 88% | 3118 5 | 5 5 
873g British Gas 3!5%........1969-71 | 85!g 85!g 3:13 $2.) S34 
69716 British Gas 3%.......... 1990-95 | 66!!),| 66!5 310 8 3 24 
8031, British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 777,* 777g* 319 2 5 6 
873i¢ British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 86'g | 86! | 310 8 | 5 5 
69316 British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 66!3,, | 665g 315 5 5 6 
———— — — — — — —— -— Pri ————_ 
Prices, 1959 _ FIXED INTEREST cont 
_—- | Low STOCKS 1959 | 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL £ 
102! 16 Australia 412%, 1960-52 | 99!, 4 
1073, Australia 6%. 1974-76 | 1067, 5 
77 Ceylon 4% .. +. 1973-75 | 73!4 6 
103! Jamaica 6% ......... .. 1977-82 | 102 5 
10753 New Zealand 6% .......seceeseeees 1976-80 | 1045, 5 
1017, Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1976-79 | 9314 6 
74\4 Southern Rhodesia 2'2% ..........5+ 1965-70 | 71!2* 6 
CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS 
103!2 Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 | 101! 5 
10434 Birmingham 534% ........- ...1974-76 | 102!5 5 
94!, Baal S9% «66s coseeus Miers 1958-63 | 9312 5 
98! COW API, 0.000 ceccvese .. 1966-68 | 98!, 5 
1015, ene of London 514%. .. 1976-79 | 101', 5 
57 PRONE BOL... ohacc otiaincencatade after 1920 | 53!, 5 
64! Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. .1934-2003 | 603, 5 
FOREIGN BONDS 
113 German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....... i 
197 German 5'3% 1930 (Enfaced 4!2%) .......... 195 
48 Greek 7% Refugee ........ .1924 | 413, 
169!, Japan 5% (Enfaced) ........ -1907 | 166! 
1183, Japan 6% (Enfaced) ............ 1221924 | 1123, 
59 Uruguay 3!,% Bonds (Assented)............. 5634 


Inter, Nickel.... 
Inter. Paper 
Kennecott 
Monsanto 
Nat. Distillers .. 
Pan-American. . 

-} Procter Gambie. 
Radio Corpn.. 
Sears Roebuck . oe 
Shell Oil ..... oe 
Socony-Mobil ... 
Stand, Oil Ind. .. 
Stand, Oil N.J. .. 
20th Cent. Fox. . 
Union Carbide. . 
U.S. Steel 
West. Electric... 
Woolworth 


§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 





Prices, 1959 








ae | 4 Low 
39/412 | 28/1" 
35/- | 20/9 
39/3 | 25/- 
44/3 | 23/41, 
44/9 | 24/9 
io, | He 
31/9 | 25/6 
36/6 | 29/41, 
He | tere 
47/9 | 36/6 
wis | 38/9 
Se | 4a/n 
95/- | 63/6 
80/6 | 43/1! 
/o/- 51/3 
62/9 | 44/71, 
55/- 42/6 
25/9 | 20/- 
92/- | 72/- 
63/3 | 39/9 
23/- | 15/- 
13/- 59/7', 
12/3 | 9/7! 
<6/- 61/3 
93/9 | 79/9 
30/1!, | 20/- 
24/7'o | 15/3 
8/3 | 6/10! 
61/- | 43/1015 
42/9 | 33/10! 
14/4t, | 12/7! 
19/713 | 18/13 
24/9 | 18/6 
64/- | 54/- 
57/- | 46/3 
aa | 37) /4\ 
57/3 | 47/4la 
= |e 
16/4! 13/9 
7/3 | 84/6 
17/9 | 10/- 
86/10',| 50/3 
130? | Hs 
6/63, | 5/1 
25/6 | 18/3 
55/- | 44/3 
32/- | 23/7 
69/- | 48/11, 
1/7, | 8/3 
20/9 > | 13/03, 
i |B 
53/1', | 41/3 
59/1', | 44/6 
a | a 
25/3 | 21/- 
32/- | 24/6 
29/- | 2/- 
26/9 | 18/3 
St/- | 35/4" 
50/7! | 35/4! 
am? 
19/1! 14/7! 
sont | safe? 
we | ie 
35/6 | 24/6 
2%6/- | 19/7, 
s/s | 3146 
pty 
24/6 | 16/3 
61/6 | 41/41 
42/9 | 32/73 
56/41, | 47/3 


) Ex capitalisation. 
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' 
Price, | Price, y 
ORDINARY ield, 
Sept. 9, | Sept. 16, Se 
STOCKS 1959 | 1959 i959" 
{ 
STEEL AND 
% ENGINEERING 
6 a| Colvilles........ él /9 39/4! 7H 
8 b| Dorman Long sececke L ware 37/- 6:49 
33,0 | Steel Co. of Wales.........£1 35/- | 33/9 5-93¢* 
8 b | Stewarts & Lloyds .........£1 | 38/6 | 38/3 5-75 
4 a| John Summers ...........-€1 43/4), 43/7! 4:89 
4 a| United Steel .............-£1 | 43/10'2| 42/41. 5.99 
4 a| John Brown..... jaejotesstht ae 38/3 5-23 
11 b | Cammell Laird ...........5/— | 8/12 | 7/101.) 9-5) 
2'2a | Swan Honter ..........+.-£1 | 30/1") | 29/3 6:84 
T12D | Vickers. ccccccccccccccccccll | S0/Ty | IE | bs 
90S TIME wcacsca cece: sees sal 81/6 | sie | 3. 
tl7ga | Coventry Gauge.........10/— | 22/9 22/9 j is 
4 Alfred Herbert...... soocesht | 46. 1 48). | 4% 
Ransome & Marles........5/— | 20/10'2| 22/6 3:33 
Renold Chains ........++.-£1 | 44/6 = | 44/3 - | 5-65 
Allied Ironfounders........£1 | 46/3 | 45/9 | 5.4% 
Babcock & Wilcox......++-£1 | 49/9 48/—" | 5-9 
British Aluminium........-€1 | 73/- 73/- 479 
Davy-United .............-£1 | 73/-* | 80/6 3:73 
Guest Kean...+..++++0+00Et 7O/- | 69/6 | 3-7 
Metal Box ...............-£1 | 62/6 | 62/- | 2-8 
eT eee "HI 47/6 50/- | 3-50 
Johw Thompson .......+-.5/= | 20/3 20/-* | 5:63 
| 
Tube Investments..........£1 | 89/3 90/7'. | 3-86 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland........£1 | 62/- | 63/3. | 3-04 
British Plaster Board . ..10/- | 22/- 23/- | 4:35 
Richard Costain ..... werteee £1 | 75/6 | 75/6 | 3-97 
Crittall Manufacturing.....5/- | '2/1'2 | 12/3 6-12 
London Brick...... ee /6 84/6 | 40 
Wall Paper Defd....... eeeefl | /- | 91/- | 4-03 
SHEMIaANE | 
| Albright & Wilson........ 5/— | 28/10!2* 7 10', 2-94 
RATIO, osénvesscecns 5/- | 18/6 ef 6 2:36 
Brit. Ind, Plastics.......... 2/- | 8/- | oo 
NON oscicsosaces Saurea ..£1 | 57/- 56/- 4-29 
laderCtadiennd toon oni a t4/4l, 3 
Internati «ene - 7 
Momantonn eco iiieisye | 18/448] 18/442 | 3-6 
Pinchin Johnson .........42/=- | 22/3 | 23/9 7-01 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
BIS oc vcncceakaovinsss ..£1 | 60/- | 60/3 | 4-98 
BECK. son ccssnccscaccegshl + aa Pee | Se 
Decea Record.......+++-l0/= | 42/7'2 | 42/41, | 4-72 
E.M.I... a oeteeeccnc ieee | aa 53/9 | 3-72 
English Electric....... cece okt | Sf 43/6 4:29 
General Electric...........£1 | 38/9 | 39/9 5-03 
Pye Defd....... seveeccee D/— | 15/6 | 44/101.) 4-20 
A. Reyrolle..... seccccccechl | Ml 1 91/8 | 3-65 
MoretaAn | 
| British Motor ........0005 5/-| 17/3 | 17/- 4-63** 
Ford PIG os odcccscceees él /- | 78/4', | 3-06 
Leyland Motor coprosendonsil 12/10! a .2 
ootes Motors ..... oecessee= ne , 
Standard Triumph........5/- a htt 7/\"444 oa 
Dunlop Rubber .........10/— | 24/11'4) 24/- ‘wu 
Joseph Lucas ..... eee sécetu £1 | 53/- | 53/9 3-72"* 
Pressed Steel...... seeeee-5/— | 30/3 | 30/9 4-07 
Triplex Holdings ........ 10/- | 68/7'2 | 68/6 | 4:38 
Bristol Aeroplane........10/- | 8/9 8/10!'2' 11-27 
De Havilland..............£1 | 13/6 13/3 | 
Dowty Group..........-10/— | 36/6 | 37/3. | 5:05 
Hawker Siddeley ..........£1 | 30/7'2 | 28/10!. 6-93 
Rolls-Royce.......... ee /9 | 43/6 | 4 60 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper............£1 | 58/3 55/-* 4°55 
Albert E. Reed...........-£1 | 46/6 | 45/- 6:22 
Spicers........ scovccccoschl-Lamr> | awe a 
Daily Mirror ‘A’..........5/—| 21/9 = | 22/3 5: 
Odhams Press..........-10/— | 32/- 31/6 5°56 
TEXTILES 
J. & P. Coats....cccccccce ft | 22/9 | 28/7! | 6-99 
Fine Spinners .............£1 | 23/9 26/9 7-48 
Lancashire Cotton ........-£1 | 48/10!2| 51/- 6°86 
Patons & Baldwins.........£1 | 50/1! | 50/I'2 a 
Salts (Saltaire)...........-5/— | 6/5! | 6/3%4 | 6 
Woolcombers.........+++-£1 | 60/6 | 63/- | 4°76 
Bradford Dyers...........-£1 | 18/I'2 | 17/6 oe 
Calico Printers .........+.-£1 = 47/9 9-42 
Courtaulds ......+++++++s £1 | 40/7! 40/3 4-80 
Jute Industries...........10/= BH 2| 13/9 9°45 
Tootal .....cccseeccceseeefl | 27/Ig | W/- | 5°56 
DRAPERY AND STORES 
Boots Pure Drug .........5/= | 25/-* | 24/10'.) 3-2 
Debenhams....... 1 33/12 | 34/4!2 | 4°36 
NR I, vnncsaee 44/3* | 44/4! | 3°94 
MareOHs .056 6's. 146/-p |147/-p | 3:06 
House of Fraser .. f= | 36/4'2 | 5°50 
Lewis’s Investment 23/99 | 24/3 | =. 
Marte & Spencer “A ‘A 413 3 rit 
nit sentry 
Woolworth......... 52/6 | 51/7, | 3-87 


(a) interim dividend, (b) Final dividend. (c) Year's 
(gz) Equivalent to 7-2 wating. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date. (p) Assented stock. 
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OCKS 969 
6 a 
’ Prices, 1959 
Last Two 
= ee hee Dividends | | ’ 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) | OsTOcKs | Price, | Price, | Yi 
— a | Ss Sept. 9, | Sept 16 —? Prices, 195 
samadiaseillieaniietpeninaiata | 1959 | 1959 epe. 16) m ie. 3] 
55/- | 44 4 aoe 3 MO laa a nae Dividends | 
. 53/7! 0/3 és b 2 = a BANKING i oe | Hien | Low | (a) (b) (ce) cnpmany Price, | Price, | Y 
nie | S/n | uel Poe Seiiegsncecseosccnscoss- et | sian | sit | Bi Ral Mm 
30/6 | 37/9 ¢| 5 7a| Nation cc lenieiinhaninans Saye | aye | 3-74 | Se % | a 
B88 | 85] bd| See coool gp 98 TARR Be i 2d | anor fare 
oF 16 ¢ 8 pb) GE cc dcineceyccsxeis £1 | 48 3 1/- 3-38* /6 49/6 ° 7 '3 5b. B soc. Brit. Picture 
54/6 | 31/7! ae ee £1 | 6 Y 48/9 | 4:1 9/9 8/8! 8 b| 4a aoe Se ca, 5/— | 40/10! 
84/9 | 67/6 2° — hs | ae ie 5/- | 1/9 61/6 | 4 0 53/3 35 4 ée6 14 ritish jae... £1 | 35/9 2) 41/10!2| 7-16 
9b| 8 at. Comm. Bk. Scot | 21/4'y | 21/7! | “S5**1 81/3 /9 7'zb [iaaa, nd ian lame | cee 
44/- 37/9 a | Royal Bank . Bk. Scot....10/- | 5: | 2 | 3-70 232 56/4!, 50 ar | 5 a| Glaxo PES cc ee eenee 2/6 /3 | 66/6 3 — 
50/6 | 43/9 ——3 aes of Scotland ..... Ve | $2/6 | 53/3, | 2-@2° 32/6 |172/6 ren | ate GAO «on eeeeeeeeeee ns i0/ 9/6 | 9/6 oa 
£343, £2755 7,4 Tl b | oe D.c.O | 79/- 81/- 4.2 /3 10/- | lO, 42 | Hoover ‘A wee eee eee eees - | 47/3 46/6 *63 
Mn | _7'2b | Chartered Bank «0.0 02..., -20 19/8! Sc son's Ba .2e5/— | 77 2-80 
BB | Ube |$.s0¢ $1,650 Royal Gan of Cina alae |g, | 1% Its | M7 | Ses 1Q''c | Rank Great 0.03 22/6 206/3 | 3-13 
40/- | 32/3 9e¢ oa ank of Montreal........- $10 | £313 6-19 | 69/4! 10 4a 7 &| Thom “erent : es 176 | A724" ao 
9 0¢| 2 ¢/ Bank of New South Waies Seo | ees’, | Seo, | acta 18/— | 86/7! a| 7 b| Thomas Filling «-......... i | ise | ise. | 8.13 
| Bank of Lond iouth Wales . £20 te | E16 3: W/tt 9 2 &.b| S8sa/ urner & Newali......... 4/- | 14/4! / 5-13 
aN tens lee | 18 [39/37 13179 | ‘tates asa | Unilever... -. 20 cc sco o- | oe | ee] ee 
36/- | 28/4! “tl | 39/ft | 407 | 800° 4-6 Pa eee hae las 
a ; 105 : ie a 110/- 3-65 
59/6 ~ ; 7 4 =e aa a a 49/- +33 Beb | United Molasses era io 19/713 10/7, 4.89 
| a a > J eee eeeeeeee | - } ee - | 
52/6 a Gb | Gae | Usion Discouse =. coves | iu E17, | e148 ets | faeb | Burma a B/3 | 38/3 | 6-40 
re 1127/6 te 21236 | Comme oo Bec hecwanc | SI. — o 6 131/—" $528 past | Burman Oil......... ana . 2/9 51/9* 5-52 
160/— I5 b\E rcial Union . a /- | 5-00 53/9 a | t1334b | Shell Eh Lacawokeens x 43/3 
300/- | 132- 3c +41 mployers Liability... 5/- | 48 /- a ee Transport. ....-..+- Ofl. | £155 5-19 
129/6 ize = ¢ 60.6 i & ec “al WSs). e0/- 4-12 | a Ma} IS b| ae ae 1435/6 14572 .-o 
270/- |210/——«*it 147! b| 20 a ee & ea vsssseeesae \186/3 91/3 3°44 = | 36/6 tin! ield sep orsso =e 54/9 | 54/3 4:22 
Be Pa, (hag [eins | Sram rarereceeeeeeS/= B® [0/6 2-99 | 39/6 | 29/6 G20] 13!2b | Brit. & Comwealth WO/= | 45/6 | 45/= | S'é0 
36/9 16/2! a | Royal Exch Se ecad keel -* |120/6 4 20/6 | 46 | We ¢ | Cunard alth. ..... 10/- | 41 
39/9 | 18/7! 8345) 7a) B change «....++++. hy ans oe i a ye | 10 ¢| Furness Withy............. Sinn jan | oe 
196/- |113/6 8136) 8a) owmaker... -£1) 81/6 | 83/6" 21 | 39/5 | 3/8 3 10 5 | Leadon @ Ocnen......3 Slae la | oe 
Sel a6 iaaditelin....... 5/- | 35 | 3-a3e4 17/9 | 13/3 a| 8 b|/P&O verseas .......5/— | 8/6 | 38/6 
4/9 | 34/9 ie i. pelpemnecetomant y. | ee | Bee | scaeg | OF | Se] 2he/R i tciaconecascs ins |i | $63 
3/3" iy6 Bae Bae os “4 él jie2/- |178/- | 234°-)202/6 lies Me} 87 | Royal Mail. SIueg | 18 | 58 5-83 
| 10 ¢| Cable & Wireless... i | 2 be pS. ae 
2/- at 2 a 4!,b oa o Wireless ......... 5/- | 38/- | 37 2-81 1147/6 Mia/9 20 a{ 60 b| Angi MINES coool | 22/- 2, “ 
2| 40] 4b] Land Securities means oo0e Sf | 15/7! wks 4-70 74/9 | 49/41, | a a 2 b Pm et rg ipl sate lenas 7-27 
on & County ...... -|2/- | | 3-17 | 33/4! a} 100 b| Uni EP Kiacasans . 3202/6 
eaceee 10/- | 19/6 23/3 | 2-80 [198 2 | W/- 50 nion Corporati cccccechl (140/— 3-95 
b| 45 tiOM 0.600. 2/6 145/- ; 
36/7'2 | 22 FOOD, DRIN = 411 re? |HLI/10!| 70 a | Daggafontei 16 | 70/- 7ij=- | -o 
ae 23/4 i; ¢| 18 c| Alli = TOBACCO rat | 56/9 35 b = b | Free State Geduld Réceeeees 5/— | 27/1! - | ee 
Gilite 10/6 > 5 b | —— ne deco 5/- | 31/ 180/- 2 \st9/ate? 30 al @ b ovesieeetoneein coccees 3) 183/114 ean | 7-35 
- 69/. i 2 'nb , x so ated 7 - | 30 j 2 | 0a 100 vesidene Geend......... ~ 59/6 - 3 4-34 
22/- 18 5 a 9b ‘asieandinndl Ten ......0 5/- | 38/- /- 3-00 69/3 57/5'4 b | Western Holdines ........ 5/- | 72 | 61/6 | 11:38 
27/6 ree? 5 bl 5° ORME UE cctcsanetaccas 5/- | 10/10! 38/- 3°16 81/3 (121/3, | 12! § «lc n Holdings ieivesueels /\O'n| 74/1" | 7-42 
SI/_ J\ly°| 12lgb olan... ti | 76/3 10/9 | 4 $1873, | | 120 b | 100 onsolidated Zinc . \167/6 a 
RULES sRa UPR a vee. oy fe 
ton | |e Bers ae ae | CS. 9/3 | 73/th | 30 o| Bae eee my amgmgag alpen | $193° is=. | 6-34 
ae |aieni 2° % ‘yeeeeemennipes 2h NB ‘57 | seyit, | 45/27 | 26 '¢ 21,0 | Rhod. Anglo-American i: | *973, | Syiot,| 9-01 
21/3 a 4e gl ; a -+-5/= | 13/10!,| 13/9 4-42 9/6- 45/- | 2% c a. Rhod. Selectio martenn .. IS 82/6 8/10!,| 9-01 
64/9 a il b 6 2 Distillers euinebterensconaee 54/- 3-64* 56/6 7/74 4\eb c | Rio Tinto Re nm trust ..... 5/- | 14/6 | 81/10!) 5-19h 
17/- aly 18 b 10 a | Flowers .... subesceswes Mee | Se 57/6 4-00 | 17/4! 47/- 17156 5 a} Roan hema seeneee »..10/- | 46/10! 14/6 | 3-59h 
n)- 12/7'g 10 b : oe | Guianes ccccccccccessS/=,| 20/6 28/6 4-39 2 | 11/4!, | ae 1S a@/| Tanganyi Dieacescaceoeet | O!,; 45/- | 4 
ee ie cai 43! yika Cons. . 8/- 44 
121/3 tay. ot 33, ae Soon & abisseesooTae: an we 4-10 32/3 23/ 3¢ Tronoh. een snennceorae | 46/- as 5-82h 
59/7l4 b| 8 a\ Whitbe Mann Defd........ /-\ 15/9 | 1 | 4-34 26/3 . $2! | +12! TEA AND RUBBER 5/- | 16/1" | 7-18 
arr (sit | iae| ‘Mee | ar, Ame Ti cooly |e | ta |e |RR | BS) | con | ae laa live 
Bi | ls | Wag | peg |e er eee Hes a3 | 12 | Bes | 38 BBR poner ecco | Be [BR | 
re nen ae /6 | 56/3 | 5 5/5! | 3/94 | 5 a 2 <b | Guettene s...«. veveeel | 17/6 a | ee 
“ ACCO wees 51/6 52/- | os 10! 4d 634d ao} 25 bit entral .... 17/3 | 16-23 
THE weous £1 | 57/6 57/6 a 81/9 | 48/-" | 8 c| Nil c oo AEE vacacwaas ve 2/03, | 2/- 6 
ECONOMIST” OR | 7:30 | 65/- | 52/6 | eee Serdang «20.200. 2/- 5/42 | 5/24 | i .37 
300 DINARY SH 2b) 5S a@| Harrisons & C ae «--£1 | 77/3 "| 74 oe) as 
[ INDICATOR ARE ros. Defd..... £1 | 63/1', | a o 
EXCHANGE INDI 
280 nanenanil CATORS 
: —— a The E A 
1959 = Indicator* | ‘Yield % wn 
° Aug. 19 | 290 seine | 1959 T 
260 |~ . 6 | 89 9 | 4m | — . 1958 - 
Sept. 2 1-7 | 4-69 High | : 
295-0 se Low “ 
a 293-1 4-66 | a High } ams 
16 | 292-3 | 4-69 | 2950 | 245-0 ————— es 
240 pepo PS oes (Sept. 2) | (Jan. 28) 2558's 146-8 
: * 7953=100. \ - 31) (Feb. 26) 
| -_—— oe Times Indices - 
220 1959 | ae Ord. | Fixed | 24% een - 
; | Yield | Int. | Consol Berguine . 4 | - 
ept. 9 | ield | arked | 959 \ 
00 = 2 | 255-4 | 4:76 93-41 | 4-85 13,341 | High “ 
” | 955-2 | 93-32 | $2,713 | B | High 
a & 4°76 | 485 | 259-7 | & 
| 254-5 ; 93-28 4 12,754 | (S |} 225-5 
a « . 4-78 93- | 85 | 14 } ept. 1) | (D 
- - | 256: 4-75 = 17 427 | ag room (Dec. 31) 
~ ie t July | co . | 13.739 ans mae 
uly |, 1935= . | an. 
35=100.  ¢ 1928=100. 30) | (Feb. 25) 
™ Standard and poy ” 
160 1959 | ee ena 
Indaseral % 25 | Yield | = 
v | ° Rails | 9 Yield | - 
Aug. 19 | oe il ; %o | cilities | x% | —_ Yield 
” 26 63-34 3-07 34-69 7 % 
Sept. 2 3-03 4:80 | 44: : 
63-20 : 35-54 : 90 3. 
<a 3-04 : | 4°76 ; 88 a8- as 
61-41 34-99 | | 45-22 ; 40 | 4 
- “IS | 33-58 ta | 44-18 3-95 86-00 4-27 


84-50 4-43 


i 





** Yields b 
ased on ass 
National Di umed dividends:—Bo 
scount ‘B’, 12!3% wmaker, 25%. Briti 
4. Natio ‘o- ritish Mot . 
nal Provincial, 12%. "lad Cake District, 14%. E.M.| 
nge, 16%, Sndand-trinecoh oe 12%. _ Joseph L 
9%. Steal Co. of Wales, 10%. Midi 
. ales, 10%. Uni and, 15%. Nat. C 
° igate, 10% Watne omm. Bk. Scot., 159% 
> y Mann, 15% oy IS%e 
a 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 12, 1959, there was an ‘‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £18,564, £0) com- 
pared with a deficit in the previous week of £17,192,000 and a 
deficit of £9,156,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure ‘“‘below-line”’ of £12,323,000 leaving 
a total cumulative deficit to date of £420,416,000 compared 
with £379,862,000 in 1958-59. 












Week Week 





| April 1, 
| 1959, 


April I, 
1958. 


Estimat ‘ ended ended 

£000 issreoL. © ..| to | Sept. | Sept. 
7 ept. 13, Sept. 12) 13, 12, 

1958 | 1959 1958 | 1959 


| 


Ord. Revenue 





Income Tax .......- '2147,000] 616,610) 617,701 16,741, 12,761 
Ba << kee ee 171,000} 35,400! 36.300] 1,000 1.100 
Death Duties ....... | 195,000] 81.300! 102,300] 2:400 3.900 
Stamps........+0..- 68,000] 24,600' 38,900] 600 1.200 
— tax, EPT and | | | 
mat ee | 274,000] 129,800! 125,700] 5,800 6,500 
Other Intand Revenue | } 
DS Saphasesucs 1,000 120 50 50 
| 
Total Inland Revenue 2856,000] 887,830! 920,951 |26,591 25,461 


























Customs ..... . 1285,500] 586,639 615,379} 25,839' 24,534 
Extis® .....-0 864,500] 430,690, 420,630} 4,750, 5,940 
Total Customs and | | | 
SRS: '2150,000 1017,329 |1036,009 30,589, 30,474 
Motor Duties....... | 104,000} 21,925, 22,277] ... | 
PO (Net Receipts) .. oa 2,600 en 2,550 
Broadcast Licences ..| 35,000 9,400; 9,700] ... | ss 
Sundry Loans....... 30,000] 22,276| 26,773] ... 8,683 
Miscellaneous ....... 150,000} 25,264) 56,413 137, 483 
WN cccdknusune 5325,000}1986,624 2072,123] 59,867 65,101 
Ord. Expenditure | | 
Debt Interest....... | 600,000! 304,809, 276,930] 6,028 4,705 
Payments to Northern | | 
Ireland Exchequer. | 79,000] 30,990 33,758] ... ses 
Other Consolidated | | 
eee 10,000} 4,119; 3,807 2 
Supply Services ..... |4523,531 1786,354 |1876,631 62,400; 78,600 
BE ksvekewsowk 5212,531 2126,272 i2191,126 68,430 83,305 
Sinking Funds ...... 39,000 rts 16,770 593) 360 
“Above-line” Surpl ee 
Deficit ...-.....- .---.,. | 157,361 135,773] 9,156, 18,564 
“ Below-line” Net E di- 
STU” ns aeeeccee sees, | 222,501 | 284,643 14,331) 12,323 
Total Surplus or Deficit .. 379,862, 420,416 | 23,487) 30,887 
Net receipts froms 








Tax Reserve Certificates ...] 127,688, 81,605} 727, 140 
Savings Certificates ........ 47,100, 41,400] 4,800, 2,200 
Defence Bonds............ 31,271 | | 66,910] 3,299 2,582 
Premium Savings Bonds 30,565; 24,620) | (050 710 
MODs cs kc een svacdecceuees 236,624) 214,535] 9,876 5,632 





* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million in 
1959/60 compared with £15 million in 1958/59. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 










Treasury Bills Ways and Means | 


| Advances Total 
$ Floating 
Debt 


Public | Bank of 


Tap Dept. 


Tender England 


| 

















3,030- 2,032-1 260-1 4:5 5,326-6 
3,060: 2,022-3 288-9 5,371-2 
co ~. 
2 5,103-8 286-1 5,389°9 
Cc -—— 
July 4] 3,070-0 /{ 2,091-8 | 290-0 5,451-8 
» Il | 3080-0 | 2,133-9 | 269-7 | 0-3 5,463°9 
» 18) 3,070-0 | 2,125-9 | 257-7 | 5,453-6 
» 25} 3,090-0 | 2,132-3 234-9 5,457-2 
Aug. 1 | 3,110-0 | 2,319-0 | 221-9 ia 5,480-9 
» 8! 3,130-°0 | 2,076-1 234-5 wi 5,440-6 
» 5 | 3160-0 | 1,928-7 240-9 sans 5,329-6 
» 22| 3,220-0 | 1886-7 | 247-1 |... 5,353°9 
» 29) 3250-0 | 1691-2 | 214-5 3-0 5,358-7 
Sept. 5 | 3,260-0 | 1,886-4 | 247-1 1-3 5,394-8 
és | 3,280-0 | 1911-0 | 227-1 3-8 5,421-9 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


ESPITE the rise in the Federal Reserve 
discount rate from 33 per cent to 4 
per cent, the Treasury bill rate in London 
again remained almost unchanged at last 
Friday’s tender, the average rate edging 
down 1d. to £3 9s. 8.47d. For the 
sixth successive week the syndicate main- 
tained its bid at £99 2s. 7d. but its allot- 
ment at this price fell from 80 per cent to 
51 per cent. In contrast to recent weeks 
total applications rose sharply, from £396 
million to £454 million, a new peak for the 
year. This week the tender is again for 
£290 million while maturities remain at 
£260 million. 


Credit became tighter towards the end of 
last week and on Saturday the authorities 
gave a moderate amount of special assis- 
tance. Widespread and large withdrawals 
of funds led to still more difficult credit 
conditions on Monday, and the authorities 
gave a fairly large amount of help. Rates 
for overnight money have ranged up to 3} 
per cent and even to 33 per cent. Bill turn- 
over has been generally small, with the rate 
at 327/64 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 














LONDON 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
4!2%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): Se 396-358 
a 2 3 months ....... 396-35 
Discount houses... 2-2!, 4 months ....... 39 6-35¢ 

Money: 6 months ....... 396-3! lig 
Day-to-Day ....... 239-33, | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: 3 months ..... ee 414-5 
PE cAcdeie ee 31539 4 months ....... 4!4-5 
PE accsnaven 3! 6 months ...... - 412-51, 

NEW YORK 
Official discount % Treasury Bills: % 
rate: September 4...... 3°979 
(from 3'2%, 10/9/59). 4 Swen 4-166 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 







(£ million) 






Issue Department*: 























Notes in circulation........ }2,020-3 |2,115-1 12,109-9 
Notes in banking department | 30-1 35-3 16-4 
Govt. debt and securities* .. |2,046-3 |2,146°7 |2,12/-8 
Other securities............ 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion...... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin.... 3-0 2:5 2:5 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts .......... 11-0 10-2 11-6 
DP etcckeccocs peuuan 217-2 | +230-7 253-4 
eo eee cekueeests 70-9 61-6 64:3 
Total shesesendetes 299-1 302°5 329-3 
Securities: 
SON scons petvcs 265-8 250-7 296-7 
Discounts and advances... 8-1 1-8 [- 1s 
SS «36 xkuaes beabsanee 20-4 22:5 22:4 
WED sicdeu Sescea kt ieenes 295-3 285-0 330-6 
Banking department reserve. | 22:3 36-1 17-2 
a % 
RINE stots kine ceee | 7:4 5:2 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 


Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,125 million on 
September 16th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 














Date of | % ae P ar 
: Average = Allotted 

Tender) Offered — Allotted Rate of | at Max, 
or Allotment | Rate* 

1958 — - | £ 
Sept.12| 270-0 | 423-7 | 270-0 73 6-81 si 

1959 
June 12| 260-0 | 425-0 | 260-0 69 0-02 49 
» 19 | 240-0 | 410-5 | 260-0 69 0-40 | Si 
” 26| 260-0 | 405-7 | 260-0 69 0-52 | 53 
| 

July 3| 260-0 | 409-5 | 260-0 69 0-06 0 49 
» 10) 260-0 | 431-2 | 250-0 690-22) 4 
" 17| 250-0 | 409-9 | 250-0 69 0-16 | 4 
" 94| 230-0 | 389-2 | 230-0 6 0-13 43 
” 31 | 220-0 | 385-5 | 210-0 69 8-18 | 23 
Aug. 7| 230-0 | 368-8 | 230-0 69 7-97 | 52 
» 14) 250-0 | 407-2 | 250-0 69 8-13 | 4 
» 21! 260-0 | 414-3 | 260-0 69 839 | 49 
» 28) 270-0 | 413-4 | 270-0 69 9-036! 
Sept. 4| 290-0 | 396-4 | 290-0 69 9-53-80 
re | 290-0 | 453-5 | 290-0 69 8-47 SI 








* On September Iith tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 7d. 
secured 5! per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
offer this week was for £290 million of 91 day bills. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Official Rates 















barket Rates: : Spot 








ae - ee aS - Bie oe | x yes ae ee se 
September 16 September 10 | September II | September 12 | September 14 September 15 | September 16 
| ' 
United States | 2-78-2-82 2-803) ¢—-5i¢ 2-80!lg-', | = 2-80!g—'4 2-80'4-803g | 2:803g~!, | 2:803,-'2 
Conadion S. eee 7 1616 2-67'g-'4 2+ 66!5) 6-67! 1¢ 2°67! 1616 2+ 6634-78 2-669 16-!'16 
French Fr..... 13 -622-14-027 13-737g-74'g 13 -7334-74 13-7334-74 | 13-74'4-74!, 13-75-75!4 13-75-75'4 
a pee 11-94-12-547, 12-Ih'g—3g | 12 LE NQ—1134 12-115g-7g | 12-12!2-1234 | 12+ 13'g—3g 12: 13's~%s 
Belgian Fr. ... | 137°96- | | 140-32'>- ; 
142-05 | 140-12!4-17!, 140-15-20 | 140-17!,-22!, | 140: 27!4-32'2 | 140-32!2-37!, | 37! 
Dutch Gid.... | _ 10-48-10-80 10-593g—5, 10- 593-5, 10-593g-5, =| «10 5914-593, 10-597g-60!, 10-5934-60 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59!'4-11-9234 11-723g—5¢ 11-72'4-3g =| LA 72' 4-39 11-7234-73 | 11-73'4-!> | 11-73! 4-'2 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00! 80-15-30 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 80-15-30 | 80: 15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1739-40 | 17385g-387. 173834-39 173914-39'. | 1740! 4-!, 1740's 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-3734-14-59'4 14-50!'4-'» | 14-493,-50 14-493,-50 14-50!4-50'> | 14-51-51, | 1451—51 4 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!.-19-62 19- 337-34! 19- 3353-7, 19- 335-7, 19-333g-5g | _19-333g-5g | :19-33%g~*8 
NorwegianKr. | 19-71-20-30!2 20- 0034-01 20-003,-01 | 20-003,-01 | 20-003,-01 20-007g-01', 20-01-0!'2 
One Month Forward Rates 
anton Grates S o.cicccseevcssces par-'gc. dis Ig—l4c. dis 'g—l4c. dis Ig—'gc. dis | 'Ig—'ge. dis | | 'g-lac. dis 
aetna Desnnnnnesesenbeteees Fig—'ligc. dis | So-3ee. dis | 5g—34c. dis |» 9ig-llige. dis | %6-!! ec. dis | 9 e—!l ioc. dis 
ee Sa er ee ee tg-34e. dis | '4—34e. dis | Ig—3ge. dis | '4—34e. dis Vg-3gc. dis | '4—34c. dis 
CE i csvcinaeedatebueceen Se I'g-7gc. pm =| I 'g-7gc. pm I'!g-7gc. pm 1'g~7gc. pm I'g—7gc. pm =| I!g—7gc. pm 
NE OS, cg incccundseccksesess Sc. pm-par Sc. pm-par | Sc. pm-par Sc. pm-par | 5c. pm-par | 5c. pm-par 
DRL cons grckeesauawasen 1-34. pm I-34c.pm =| = 1-34c. pm 3g-'nc. pm =| 3g-!oe. pm ie pm 
W. Gorman DOF. ...cccecesses 5s—3gpf. pm Ss—3epf. pm | 5g—3gpf.pm | 5g—3gpf.pm | 5e—3epf. pm 34-'2pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Rdntend Sestes $ cvcccvececcsdsss 3i6—Si¢c. dis Si 6—71¢¢. dis Sig-7;6c. dis | 5i6-7) 6c. dis 3g-'ac. dis Sg~'ac, Gis , 
ERG pincacdescecvesvaces T'lig—l'3i 6c. dis 134-17gc. dis 134-17gc. dis 134-17 gc. dis 134-17gc. dis lat? 169 
NNER BU wes cnecntonsenaaseecen 33g-3'gc. pm | 33g-3!gc. pm | 33g-3!gc. pm | 3!2-3! 4c. pm | 33g-3!'gc. pm 3!'4-3¢ Poe 
W. German D34k,...ccccccseces 15g—I3gpf. pm | 134-I!apf. pm | 134-l'apf. pm | 15g—13gpf. pm | 15g-13gpf. pm | 134-1 !2p!. Pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 250/734 250/8!, | 2850/8 | 250/7'4 250/4%4 
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Manpower and Output 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 














BRITISH 
aaedl . : Prices and Wages ......... Aug. 22nd External Trade ......... Sept. 12th 
fi | G Brit d duction fi United 2s P 
Labour figures re "Ticedead cals exhariee ented, mgures to Wnts Manpower and Output.... This week — Industrial Profits.......... Sept. 5th 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 
pedcdecuans Aug. 29th United States ............ Aug. 22nd 
Mid-year or averages 1959 
Unit ie : ne’ | : 
1956 1957 1958 August April May | June July August 
TOTAL MANPOWER June figures | 
Working population: | 
SER reer cre ret 000s 24,107 | 24,188 24,070 24,070 24,091 24,157 23,899 23,918 23,968 24,010 aa 
WHS ee ccois co daancind se ebecssaeeioucns ‘i 16,188 | 16,225 16,160 16,160 | 16,172 16,200 16,062 16,064 16,063 16,078 | na 
WWII hsaNuecercad Gceceogeeceespen i 7,919 | 7,963 7,910 7,910 | 7,919 7,957 7,837 7,854 7,905 7,932 . 
renee POPOES ..00cscccccesscccsccccens ‘ 764 | 702 614 614 609 603 573 | 568 565 559 
Civil employment: 
WOE aca h on Cesah eho steannavecendets be 23,149 | 23,245 23,080 23,080 23,093 23,138 22,860 22,935 23,020 23,054 
Manufacturing industries............00 5S 9,269 9,271 9,147 9,147 9,127 9,137 9,062 9,069 9,110 9,121 
Employees : 
in Gngineeringl')....vccccccscccecscccess ie 3,971 3,966 3,970 3,970 3,953 3,957 3,947 3,944 | 3,951 
In consumer goods industries(2) .......... #0 3,365 3,376 3,275 3,275 | 3,278 3,285 3,232 3,239 3,265 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages | 
By duration: 
DD GG 5 oon 56 ok sé et oecees os 257-0 | 312°5 | 457-4 429°3 | 411-9 445-6 530:8 480:5 413-3 394-8 427-0 
Temporary or under 2 weeks .........- - 98-2 | 95:7 | 141-0 139-8 | 130-3 136-7 144-4 116-2 98-9 98-0 106-6 
CUED GOON. io ch bkbicsiccccisecevesc ‘i 93-1 129-3 | 197-7 184-9 | 190-1 195-3 281-1 261-3 227-6 215-3 212-5 
By regions (3): { 
Ce EN ooo ddan nas tee vensdewee oa 2 1-2 | 1-4 | 2:1 2:0 | 1-9 2:0 2-4 | 2:2 1-9 1-8 2:0 
London and South Eastern ..........-- a 0-8 | 1-0 1-3 1-2 Il 1-2 1-4 | 1-3 1-0 1-0 1-1 
RRA oh ct naw cedecdesiactcsvoade a 1-0 | 3 | 1-7 1-4 | 1-2 1:4 1-8 1-5 1-2 1-1 \ 13 
SOMITE <6. o sca coke oe cice gece cecaaccas ms 1-0 | 1-3 1-6 1-4 | 1-4 1-4 1-8 1-6 1-3 1-2 
ee, eer rere s es 1-2 | 1-8 | 2:2 1-8 | 1-7 2:0 2:4 2-1 1-7 1-6 1-7 
PR a cic beac ndeavbeckasasccadace ae ‘i it | 1-3 | 1-6 1-5 1-5 1-7 1-7 1-5 1-3 1-2 1-5 
POI IG is ch vse de ccetcccenecees ‘ 0-6 1-0 | 1-6 1S | 1-4 1-3 1-8 1-6 1-3 1-2 1-5 
East and West Ridings .........eseceoes i 0-8 0-9 | 1-9 1:9 | 1-9 1-9 2:1 1-9 1-7 1-5 1-7 
RR NS 6 ik nes vocdeesececatwees 2 3 | 1-6 | 2:7 2-6 | 2:6 as 3-2 3-0 2:5 2:3 2:5 
DEIN 4 6 de Sadcacsocevasneieccecctes ws 1-6 | ey | « 24 2-4 | 2-0 2:4 3-5 3-3 3-0 2:9 3:1 
SONS Seb 6us 45 se adekedieceveende a 2:4 | 2:6 | 3-8 3-5 | 3-5 3-7 4:7 4°5 4:0 4:0 3-9 
WR ca dhGiis seach ee ccscceoesadcvees ts 2:0 | 2:6 | 3-8 3-7 3-6 3:7 4-4 4:0 3-4 3:3 3-4 
| ' 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- | 
ment Exchanges: Total ...........- a 390 276 | 198 213 | 215 203 198 210 247 | 276 263 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index: | 
A MAMI 66 citicdddegsdeeactvisess 1954=100 106 107 106 107 | 98 90 113 110 113 101-1026 
i = seasonally adjusted ........ ae — aa iat 105 | 106 105 109 109 110) =f tl-1126 
Minin B08 QGOMTIINE o5ssiccccsicevccess i 99 | 99 94 92 | 84 68 100 93 97 ada 
CRIN orn a's 4 sr0dace 4daukpaens cand ss 106 | 106 105 1048 saa 1069 sai 1098 oa 
Gas, electricity and water ..........e0- a 110. | 112 117 101 | %6 92 119 107 104 
PONIREOIFION, 100 oo oc inccsccamcdeers bs 106 | 108 107 110 | 98 90 115 112 115 
a ». seasonally adjusted .. ia im j os ont 106 | 107 106 Hl il 112 
Engineering and electrical goods...... i 107 ttl il 117 100 93 15 11S pis 
ED Wkie warencvedcadceseuaws en ‘ 117 108 | 109 109 | 107 107 107 102 100 
IE ic tiecek cudvcvascaeentauseue oA 107 | WS | 118 19 | 117 82 136 124 oe ae 
Cee COUNS oo tiicink cs Kavacsdcncasd mt Wit | Wms | 115 16 | 106 | 102 129 125 Fe saa | 
Textiles, leather and clothing......... a 99 99 | 91 89 8 73 100 94 97 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages 
Production of: 
Coal (5) (7) 12 ccccces bbeduwwanne eau W }'000 tons} 4,269 {| 4,301 4,150 4,039 3,684 2,938 4,367 3,973 4,172 3,162 3,164 
FUE Is aneksdesckas cute adhackeces Ww a 253 | 275 245 243 227 221 231 241 235 222 as 
Steel, ingots and castings............ Ww a 397 | 417 369 374 316 299 387 385 388 321 
SUE GN a cheueeckccsienedonss M a 187-2 194-7 186-8 169-1 | 165-7 162-4 194-3 207 -6 190-9 a 
NOUNIIIIE 64 x5.cc Sueuneuecsananes ba Ww a 12:36 |. 12-55 11-81 13-14 9-12 11-74 13-94 13-94 14:76 = 
CORI Gs 6 cies ct ds deed cosunndss M I mn. kwh] 7,263 7,581 8,209 6,793 | 6,593 6,395 8,454 7,670 7,295 6,975 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production: 
COUR SE SIS ig cedavedacusecs W } mo. Ib. 16°33 | 16°85 | 14-77 14-75 12-11 11-68 15-51 15-03 14-48 13-13 
WOON Sorat cc cacecx-gds chavacd M ‘6 19-38 | 19:48 | 17-18 16-42 | 16-38 11-44 20-00 18-26 20-84 19-10 
Rayon and synthetic fibres........... M “ 40-21 41-32 | 35-18 32:32 | 32:86 24:81 36-91 38-55 41-63 45-30 
COC GENET, WOUEIs 6 oc evcsevescces W | mn. yds. 31-0 | 31-4 | 27-0 29-0 19-2 25-2 27-7 26:5 27:1 17-3 
Wool a a ere ree M Imn. sq.yds 33-1 | 32:8 | 29-1 27-9 | 28-6 20-6 29-6 28-6 32-3 31-9 
Engineering production: 
Passenger cars and chassis ........... Ww "000s 13-61 | 16-56 | 19-84 20:95 | 21-37 11-15 25-12 22:98 24-61 16-43 
Commercial vehicles and chassis...... Ww - 5:71 | SH | 5:9 6:00 | 5:85 2:97 *°a 7-04 7:93 5°51 
Internal combustion engines ......... M }'000 BHP 4\1 406 382 363 | 358 | 312 492 414 aes eae 
Metal-working machine tools ........ M £'000 7,123 | 7,936 6,993 7,050 7,117 5,465 6,317 6,518 
| } 
BUILDING ACTIVITY (5) | 
Permanent houses completed: 
Total........ TE eee M "000s 25-03 25-09 22-81 23-06 23-57 | 20-66 22-66 22-43 24-27 24-19 
Oy prienes. GIGS ec eccccccaces M ‘— 10-35 10-54 10-68 10-45 1-15 | 10-22 12-41 12-21 12-83 13-38 


(') Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. 


(2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and 


tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (3) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
(4) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (5) Great Britain. (6) Provisional estimate. (7) Excluding 


all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tonsa week. (8) Average for second quarter. 


(%) Average for third quarter. 
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Now that some authoritative estimates of Canada’s future 
growth have been established by the Gordon Royal Commission, 
it is obvious that the country will be undergoing constant 
economic changes during the next 22 years. Any period of change 
demands constant attention. And with our hundreds of branches 
in ~anada maintaining close association with all phases of 
Canada’s economic life, we are in an excellent position 

to offer any manufacturer with market expansion plans in Canada 
accurate and valuable information such as: 





Forest industry production will 
double by 1980 

Aluminium production five 
times present output 

Uranium production will double 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


- TORONTO-DOMINION EY 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 30 WEST MONROE ST. 
CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., 





INCORPORATED IN 








THE ECO 
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FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


ALL INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICES 


Lh: 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK _ 


) 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


NAVAS 


MERCANTILE 
BANK LTD 


For over a hundred years the Mercantile Bank 
and its predecessors have been intimately 
associated with the principal commercial centres 
of the East, and with a network of branches 
in Asian countries is well equipped to give 
expert guidance on all matters affecting Eastern 
Trading supplemented by a comprehensive 
banking service. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E€3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 


INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
BurRMA* SINGAPORE * HONGKONG * Mauritius* THAILAND 
JAPAN 


Every description of Banking Business transacted 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 


Hii bh. 


OFFERS: ‘YOu, as 


SS 


A COMPLETE:BANKING®SERVICE 


¥ 


C vering Australia id New De atam’ 


— yourself of our special Trade introduction 


py We j Rien, 


se 


vice. A Fe a 
ae an Rail travel haptiigs and | Hotel 


* 
ockulnnintbeanl arranged. 


Your Nominéea for- Portfolio “Investment in 
Australia and, New Zealand. 


, 
eS > 


Lire WILL BE WELCOMED AT’ 


Se es og 


Telephone Metropolitan 8761 — Telex 22652 


INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
335 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. = 
Cables: Cubiform Melbourne—Telex MLB184 ; 


) LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old sate LONDON, E.C.2. ; 


CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 TELEX 25182 


AUAIINALALIUOCONUAANAIALLACOOOOAOOOUAAAACAAEACAUOUOOOOU Aenean aes ceeeeee ea reeneeccaneaeN 


wi 
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Established 1919 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Years of Experience in the Far East! 
Y Yf yy Wy Wy 





Applican 

responsible 

gd posse 

Partners: modern 4 

R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. control. 

Ya The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd. applicant. 
le Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. i 


a 
(ary 


atte 
















WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, _INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, IRAN, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 


ORKER 


Applications 
tot in Indu: 


FOR COMPREHENSIVE BANKING 
& FOREIGN EXCHANGE FACILITIES 


| ae 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CHYODABANK 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo. Branch: 155 throughout Japan 
London Branch: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 
New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 





oadon, W.C 















IMPERL. 
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Professional 
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No, 2844, 








LTD. 
























HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
185 BRANCH OFFICES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 


London Branch 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham St., 
London, E.C.2 


San Francisco Branch 
465 California St., San Francisco, California 


New York Representative Office 
26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Taipei Representative Office 
72, South Chungking Road, Ist Sect., Taipei 






© TT 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 
8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2, AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
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APPOINTMENTS 








CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


required by 


G. & J. WEIR, LTD. 
GLASGOW 


Applicants must have five years’ experience in a 
position with an Engincering Concern 
gd possess @ thorough, practical knowledge of 


responsible 


modern accounting methods including budgetary 
control. A high salary will be paid to the suitable 
wplicant. Age 35-40. 


Reply directly to: 
THE FINANCE DIRECTOR, 
G. & J. WEIR, LIMITED, 
CATHCART, GLASGOW, S.4. 














ORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


WEST MIDLAND DISTRICT 
Aplications are invited from graduates for the post of Staff 
ot in Industrial Studies. Salary : £650-£1,200.—Details and 
ion forms (s.a.c.) from R. P. B. Davies, M.A., 19 
fuhorpe Road, Birmingham, 15. 


WEF STATISTIC 


STATISTICIAN required by the FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA to organise the collection, 
on and presentation of social, economic and financial 
isics for Nigeria as a whole. 
Esential qualifications are a University Honours degree in 
of the following: Mathematics inclyding Statistics, or 
Economics with Statistics as a special subjéct, or Mathematics 
Economics without Statistics plus a Diploma or Certificate 
Satistics; at least ten years’ experience in a Govern- 
at or other Statistical organisation and proved administrative 
nd organising ability. 
Candidate must be between 40 and 50 years of age. 
ppointment on contract for one tour of 12-15 months in 
first instance with prospects of extension. Salary £2,640 
annum (including Contract Addition). Gratuity of £150 
xrannum. Free passages for Officer and wife. Assistance 
wards children’s passages or grant while separated. Quarters 
low rent. Income Tax at low rate.—Write for application 
om and further particulars to Appointments Secretary, 
cderal Public Service Commission, 9 Northumbcriand Avenuc, 
ondon, W.C.2, quoting W.1/4. 




















IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
PAINTS DIVISION 
have vacancies for 


PROGRAMMERS 


for work concerned with I.B.M. conventional punched 
card equipment and the I.B.M. 650 Data Processing 
Machine. Applicants should have passed General 
Certificate of Education in Mathematics at Advanced 
Level and preferably possess a degree in Mathematics 
or an equivalent qualification in Accountancy. 
Previous experience and a good commercial back- 
ground would be of considerable advantage. 
Applications, stating age, previous experience and 
Present salary, should be addressed to the Staff Officer, 
= Ltd., Paints Division, Wexham Road, Slough, 
ucks, 





PLANNING AND CONTROL 


Large Company in _ Liverpool has two 
PLANNING PERSONNEL, ages 26-35. 
Applicants should be of a good educational standard and 
Ve experience in the design and audit of systems, particularly 
telating to large scale clerical operations. B.I.M. or similar 
Qualifications will be an advantage.—Replies in own hand- 
‘rting to the General Manager, Box 1203. 


vacancies for 












QTATISTICLAN / ECONOMIST, not over age 27, required 

for Investment Department of an important financial 
Institution at its Head Office in the City of London. Previous 
investment experience is mot necessary but academic or 
Professional qualifications are desirable, though not essential. 
Excellent’ prospects.—Replies, which will be treated in strict 
ifidence, should be sent to The Personnel Officer, Box 
Pe ane’ 7 e Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., Gateway House, 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
FACULTY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the following permanent positions 
the Faculty of Agricultural Economics : 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Agricultural Economics 
merssearch Fellow (Economics of Wool Production) 
— duties of the Research Fellow will be to undertake full 
Woolen arch into the economic and management problems of 
eects including studies of the economics of alternative 
Saeees and breeding policies and methods of overcoming 
= — deficiencies in feed supplies. These investigations 
ne Fer unanced initially by a grant from the Wool Research 
,_ aelary for a Lecturer or Research Fellow will be within the 
cle, 41.500 x £90 — £2,100 per annum with commencing 
Seat determined in accordance with qualifications and 
80 ans For a Senior Lecturer the range is £A2,200 x 
rapabh A2.600. In each case a cost of living allowance is 
Rmnoval Provision is made for superannuation, travel and 
- al expenses, assistance in buying or building a house 
. F travel grants for study leave. 
ee information may be obtained from_the Secretary, 
% oo of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
*® Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Applications close ali 
ON ct eee 


—— 
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Community, etc. 


background 
offered opportunity in expanding Public Relations depart- 
Must have writing ability.—Box 1202. 


a= with financial and economic 


ment. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


require 


OPERATIONS PLANNING 
ASSISTANTS 


for Aircraft Operation Planning involving fuel and 
pay load estimates, timetables, aircraft and crew 
rosters, etc. 


Qualifications : Good education, preferably to degree 
level. Sound knowledge of Geography and Climatology 
and History and Economics of Transport. Ability to 
summarise and analyse technical statements and 
prepare reports in good English. 


Other relevant qualifications will be taken into 
consideration, such as knowledge of statistics, modern 
aircraft performance and operating techniques, flying 


or engineering experience. Applicants should 
preferably not be over the age of 30 years. 
Salary range £860 to £1.000 per annum. Pension 


scheme, including Staff, Life and Accident Insurance 
applicable. 


APPLY: Recruitment Manager, B.O.A.C., London 
Airport. 


“= TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE invites applications 
for the post of an ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The 
duties will include general administration, Committee work, 
report writing, general correspondence, keeping accounts and 
other work appertaining to a professional Institute. Salary 
will be £1,095 — £1,250 per annum and the post will be 
superannuable, initial salary depending on qualifications and 
experience.—Applications, stating age, experience, present 
salary, qualifications and names of two referees, to the 
Secretary, Town Planning Institute, 18 Ashley Place, London, 
S.W.1, not later than September 30, 1959, marked “ Assistant 
Secretary.”” 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. Salary on a scale £700 
to £850 per annum with membership of F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications should be sent 
not. later than September 30, 1959, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


ECONOMIST 


BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY 
ECONOMIST in its Economic Relations Department of Head Office. 
aged 30-45, must have an Honours Degree in Economics or P.P.E. and must have 
had considerable experience as an Economist in industry or commerce, preferably in 
the international field. ‘The work is mainly connected with the activities, studies and 
reports of international organisations such as the U.N., O.E.E.C., European Economic 
Good French essential; German and other languages an advan- 
tage as this post involves occasional visits outside the U.K. An excellent salary will 
be paid and the prospects of promotion are good. Non-contributory Pension Fund, 
Housing Scheme. Removal expenses paid in certain cases. Luncheon Club. 


LIMITED has a 








vacancy for an 
Candidates, 


Write, giving full details of qualifications, experience and personal history, quoting 
H.4959, to Box 6135, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
COMPTROLLER/FINANCE EXECUTIVE 
Secretary of £50 million group and former senior manage- 

ment consultant, academically and professionally qualified as 
economist, chartered secretary and cost accountant, desires 
fuller employment with a dynamic organisation. 
Now receives £3,500 plus. Will justify more by exp‘oitation 
of his under-used capacity.—Box 1204. 
~XPORT trade opening sought. Ten years’ wide experience 
foreign banking. Good appearance. Spanish, German, 
French.—Box 1198. | 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable without 
residence), which is a valuable qualification for those secking 
executive appointments in commerce or industry, government 
or municipal posts. Moderate fees; instalments.—Prospectus 
of U.C.C. Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., 
Law, and other exams. free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington 
House, Cambridge. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1,149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
. W. Shaw Fietcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


Ly. Training Course (evening) for prospective 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS, 
October 12th to December 9th.—Particulars from Davies's, 
54 Hyde Park Gate. S.W.7. (KNIghtsbridge 6833.) 

EARN GERMAN THE EASY WAY. 

LEARN IT AT ASHLEY COLLEGE, GER 8782. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIESS, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(no1-examination) Courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queén Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 








BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


. 9/- a line. 


IGH CLASS CAMERAS.—Leica, Rollei, Contafiex, 
Bessamatic, Retina, Reflex, etc., now freely available 

for non-amateur use: Commerce, Industry, Research; Local, 
Police, Government authorities; Press, professional photo- 
graphers, Hospitals, etc.—-Details and advice from City Sale 
= Exchange Ltd., 93-94 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. FLE 


~~ INVEST IN 


CITY OF COVENTRY 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
(TRUSTEE SECURITIES, 


) 
54% FOR 3 TO to YEARS 


Special terms for sums of £10,000 and over. 
For further particulars apply: 
City Treasurer (H.), Council House, Coventry. 


*PHE ECONOMIST for sale. From 7.9.46 to 5.4.47 (five 
é te = 5.4.47 to date complete with indexes.—Offers 


STABLISHED reinforced plastics moulders wish to discuss 
confidentially with suitable furniture manufacturer, the 
development of moulded chair frames and other furniture. 
Substantial research facilities and plant available would 
permit co-operation on a large scale.—Box 1206. 
eee ae required—leading to the unmasking of the 
alleged friend who drank my last bottle of El Cid Sherry. 
(Such a superb Amontil'ado is bound to be a_ temptation!) 
AR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW. weckly must for 
Asia traders, free sample copy from 322 Queen’s Building, 
Hongkong. or ring TRA 6470. 
yi NEED able office staff (male or female).— 
Please consult STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 6644. 
REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 
Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
manufacturers. 
Write to the Managing Director, Remploy Ltd., 25-28 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, or telephone VICtoria 6621 (12 lines). 


YOU KNOW YOUR OWN BUSINESS BEST... 


Modern research techniques can examine 
customers’ reactions and probe markets. 
Modern advertising can put over sales 


messages in new and inspired ways. But all 


successful publicity campaigns must be 
based on the Client’s unique knowledge of 
his own business. 

How our advertising agency increases sales 
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by making proper use of the advertiser’s 
“know-how ” is explained in straightforward 
language in our latest booklet entitled “ You 
know your own business best.” Copies are 
available on request to: General Advertising 
Company of London, 18 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. COVent Garden 2881. 





gland by St. Clements 
c 4 Overseas 54d. 
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SERVING THE WORLD’S OIL INDUSTRY 


Design and Construction of Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Plants 


One of two 80,000 BBSD 
Distillation Unit designed 
by us for Kuwait Oil 
Company Ltd. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 


(Formerly E. B. Badger & Sons Limited) 


20 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Affiliated with the Stone & Webster Group of Companies 





